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Tue Presidential Election of the 6th of November was the most 
important which has taken place in the United States since that of 
Lincoln in 1864. It involved clear and distinct issues, which must 
have an important influence upon the future industrial prosperity of 
that great nation, and will exercise, by reflex action, a direct influence 
upon the United Kingdom. The election was especially interest- 
ing because the people of the United States have been discussing 
the question of a tariff revision with a concentrated intensity very 
rare indeed among large masses of men. 

The Republican candidates were General Harrison for the office 
of President, and Mr. Levi Morton for that of Vice-President. 
General Harrison belongs to the State of Indiana, and is grandson of 
a former President. His family has long held an honoured position 
in Virginia, and the candidate himself is universally acknowledged 
to be a man of ability, of uprightness, and of honour. He is not, 
however, the true leader of the Republican party. Mr. Blaine, of 
the State of Maine, holds that distinguished position, though he 
declined to be nominated as candidate at the Republican Convention. 
He has great popularity among the people, but is distrusted by a 
large number of independent voters, who formed a party called the 
‘Mugwumps’ to defeat his election in 1884. Nevertheless he would 
then have been elected President but for an untoward accident. 
Shortly before that election Blaine received a deputation of ministers 
of various denominations, one of whom stated that the Democratic 
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party rested on three R’s—Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion. This 
alliterative collocation of words was not repudiated by Blaine, and 
gave grave offence to the Catholics of the Irish party, many of whom 
transferred their votes to Cleveland. Thus Blaine’s ‘magnetism,’ 
-as the Americans call his power of attracting the masses, failed him 
on the critical day of the election. The strong personality of Blaine 
must not be forgotten. The Mugwumps and many other inde- 
pendent voters feared that if General Harrison became President he 
would be a nominal Mikado, with an active Tycoon reigning at 
Washington. Mr. Levi Morton, of New York, the candidate for the 
office of Vice-President, has scarcely been seen or heard during the 
campaign. He was formerly American Minister at Paris, and dis- 
charged his diplomatic duties to the satisfaction of his countrymen. 
The Democratic candidates have much more personality than 
those of the Republicans. Grover Cleveland, now President, and 
adopted by the Democratic Convention as their nominee for a new 
term of years, was scarcely known beyond his own State as a politi- 
cian till the election of 1884. During his term of office he has 
shown much independence, ability, and honesty. He has pursued 
an even path, with little regard to his popularity among politicians, 
and though he has disappointed the hopes of Civil Service reformers, 
his conduct has imposed respect. His bold letter last year on the 
dangers of the surplus revenue was the manifesto of a true statesman. 
He could have insured bis election this year without difficulty had 
he said nothing in his election address as to a reduction of the tariff ; 
but he preferred the bolder course of making this the flag of the 
Democratic party, which hitherto has been divided in its convictions 
upon that subject. The least creditable act of Cleveland was the 
issue of his famous Message to Congress of the 23rd of August, in 
which he asks for power to make a retaliatory war upon the industry 
of Canada in consequence of the rejection of the Fisheries Treaty by 
the Senate. War is still an acknowledged right between nations, 
but retaliation in peace has ceased to exist in international rela- 
tions. Congress tried to re-establish it by an Act during the time 
of the Fenian plots in Ireland, with the view of protecting American 
citizens from arrest. Last year Congress passed an Act empowering re- 
taliation with Canada if it continued its aggressions on American fisher- 
men. This is Cleveland’s justification for his Message, because the 
rejection of the Treaty threw him back on the Act of 1887. That Act 
was practically aimed at the prohibition of Canadian fish, with the 
view of protecting the industry of New England fishermen, although 
only 25 per cent. of them are Americans, the rest being chiefly from 
New Brunswick and other Canadian provinces. The Message of 
Cleveland had several purposes, which we must infer, as they were 
not expressed. The Treaty made at Washington was rejected by the 
Senate with the aid of the Western senators, who thought that they 
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had no immediate interest in the question. It is a controversy of 
small dimensions. Fresh fish imported from Canada are on the free 
list, and though the Senate Bill for revising the tariff continues 
nominally this exemption from duty, they are virtually prohibited 
by a clause excluding fish kept fresh by ice. That, however, is not 
the law yet, so the duty levied on salt fish from Canada amounts 
only to about 360,000 dollars on a declared value of 2,000,000 dollars. 
Probably not one dollar of this small duty reaches the Treasury, for 
its collection entails a line of custom-houses and a service of naval 
vessels of war on the coast. The removal of this small duty upon a 
food mainly used by the poorer classes, among whom the Irish Roman. 
Catholics are the chief consumers, would secure from Canada all 
the privileges which the New England fishermen desire; but recipro- 
city of this kind is against the spirit of protection. The retaliatory 
Message of Cleveland asked for power to suspend the laws or regu- 
lations permitting the transit of all kinds of merchandise in bond 
through the United States to Canada. No overt act of hostility 
to American fishermen on the part of Canada had occurred for two 
years, and the modus vivendi suggested by Chamberlain and his 
colleagues at Washington was working without friction. The 
Message was thunder in a clear sky. The power asked was immense, 
because it enabled the Executive Government of Washington to 
seize the throat of the Canadian railways at Maine, and cut off 
through communication to ports like New York and Boston. This 
was a heavy blow to the new railway system of Canada, though it 
struck almost as severely the farmers in the Western States of the 
Union, by severing their important connections with Canadian rail- 
ways. This was a lesson to Western senators that they had some 
interest in the settlement of the Fisheries Treaty. The great 
political effect of the President’s Message was that it prevented the 
Fisheries question being made the battleground of contention of the 
two great political parties during the election campaign. The twist 
given to the tail of the British lion by this threat of retaliation 
gratified the anti-English feeling of the Irish party. As a political 
move it was wholly successful. Perhaps we should ascribe to Cleve- 
land a higher motive, and believe that one of his purposes was to 
prevent bad blood being engendered between the two countries, had 
the campaign turned upon the discussion of an international contro- 
versy. It practically vanished from view, and would never have been 
heard of except for the cunning trap laid for our late excellent and 
popular British Minister at Washington. The private and confiden- 
tial letter which he wrote to an assumed English gentleman, re- 
ferred to the proposed retaliation of the President, and said : ‘ But 
there is every reason to believe that, if elected, while he will uphold 
the position he has undertaken, he will manifest a spirit of concilia- 
tion in dealing with the question involved in his Message.’ No 
3H2 
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words could be more moderate or prudent from a private correspon- 
dent in an unofficial position ; but their improper publication raised 
a storm which affected Lord Sackville’s position, although he only 
stated in guarded language the universal belief of the whole country. 
“The retaliatory Message of the President produced an unexpected 
and serious evil, because the Republican party, in order to over- 
trump it, raised, through Senator Sherman, a discussion in the 
Senate as to the desirability of annexing Canada. It has been only 
owing to the good sense of the American people that the threats of 
retaliation and annexation have been discounted at their proper 
value as electioneering cries. Nevertheless the cry for annexation 
of Canada will again arise as a serious political question, because as 
long as protection continues, vast as is the territory of the United 
States, it is too small for such a policy. I show further on that 
it produces over-production in the home market, to which the 
manufacturers are practically restricted, and there is need of 
more consumers, who are looked for in the developing population 
of Canada. 

Judge Thurman, of Ohio, is the candidate of the Democratic party 
for the office of Vice-President. He is generally called the ‘ Old 
Roman,’ as a term of affection, and, in spite of his age, he has been 
a power in the campaign, from what he himself calls his ‘stump 
oratory,’ which deserves a better name, as it is singularly terse and 
vigorous. 

We now pass to the chief subject-matter of the campaign. 
The accumulation of a surplus in the treasury, beyond the needs of 
the country, is a condition of finance which has startled the nation 
and made urgent the cry for the reduction of taxation. This accu- 
mulation proceeds at a rate of about two millions sterling each month. 
On the 31st of August, after every effort had been made to pay off 
available debts, the surplus stood at about 1334 million dollars. The 
4 per cent. debt stands at 25 premium, so it is best to wait till it 
falls due at par in a few years. In the mean time the surplus, or part 
of it, is deposited on full security at various banks, with the view of 
not disturbing too much the circulating medium. The amount of the 
surplus is estimated at one-tenth of the money in circulation. At 
the rate of several hundred thousand dollars, every day and every 
night, the money of the people, which they need in their business, is 
being poured into the public treasury, where it is not needed. All 
parties agree that this must be stopped. In the mean time it has led 
to public plunder and reckless extravagance. Both the Republican 
and Democratic parties are afraid to investigate the condition of the 
‘Grand Army’ in relation to pensions for veterans in the war. They 
are voters, and, if offended, might turn the scale in the election. 
Since 1861 the number of claimants for pensions, either on -the 
grounds of past services or having lost relations in the civil war, has 
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been 737,200, while the amount paid to them has reached the 
enormous sum of 198 millions of pounds sterling. No one doubts 
that there must be fraud, but it requires an independent executive 
to defeat it. President Cleveland has been bold in exercising his 
veto on pensions, and this was one of the active cries against his re- 
election. Widows of soldiers must have a marvellous longevity, for I 
observe that there are still 10,787 pensioned widows whose husbands 
died in the war of 1812. Last year the pension list amounted to 
nearly 15} million pounds, or about half as much more as the whole 
eost of the United States’ army and navy. Still this is charged in 
the annual expenditure, and the large surplus remains. The Demo-.- 
crats propose to reduce it by abolishing duties on raw materials, and 
by lowering those on imports. The Republicans, even in the cam- 
paign of 1884, advocated well-considered reduction of the tariff, in 
regard to manufactures, but now they cry, ‘ Non possumus,’ and have 
unfurled the banner of protection. They acknowledge the need of 
lessening the surplus, though they chiefly look to the excise duties 
on tobacco and whiskey. Sugar, a large source of revenue, will be cut 
down to one-half its duty, and the protectionists will be compensated 
for this reduction by raising those on some raw materials, such as 
wool, as well as upon some manufactures, even to the point of prohibi- 
tion. Ifthe reductions thus effected do not suffice to diminish the 
surplus, Republican politicians are prepared to erect fortifications 
for the protection of the extensive sea-board, and to enlarge the 
navy. lefore considering these proposals in relation to measures 
actually before Congress, it will be convenient to refer to some 
subjects of legislation which both parties have promised to the 
nation. 

The first in importance is the future regulation of emigration. 
In order to understand the demand for new rules, the conditions of 
labour must be understood. The internai policy of the United States 
is one of absolute free trade; the foreign policy is that of protection. 
The thirty-eight States and eleven Territories, containing more than 
sixty million people, enjoy free trade under the constitution. Per- 
haps in no other country have the benefits of free trade so manifested 
themselves. Since slave labour was abolished in the Southern States 
as the result of the war, they have sprung into a position of industrial 
prosperity, and this in spite of their devastation by war, and of the 
entire absence of inherited aptitudes for manufactures. They are 
now important manufacturing centres of industries connected with 
iron, cotton, leather, clothing, carriages and other industries. The 
moment, however, that inter-State relations are met by aninternational 
line, free-trade principles are trampled under the heel of protection. 
The result, which could have been predicted, has actually come. 
Stimulated by internal free trade, manufactures have sprung into exist- 
ence beyond the wants of the sixty millions of people. They form a 
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large market, though nothing in size to the market of the world. 
The home market becomes readily glutted, while the conditions of 
protection shut out producers from exporting their manufactures with 
profit to foreign markets. The exports of the United States amount 
to a large sum—703 millions of dollars, but 550 millions of the 
amount consist of food, cotton, tobacco, and petroleum, leaving only 
153 million dollars or 314 millions sterling for every other export, 
including manufactures. As the real value of the latter is estimated 
by Atkinson at 410 millions sterling, the amount exported is alto- 
gether insignificant. A domestic market assures the conditions for 
national existence, while an export trade is necessary for industrial 
prosperity. A nation cannot buy without selling, or sell without 
buying. The glut of commodities produced by the limitation of 
markets causes a stoppage of many of the factories for three or four 
months in the year, because they produce in seven or eight months 
as much produce as is required for the consumption of twelve. The 
working men have been inclined to attribute this cutting down of 
their employment not to its true cause, but to connect it with the 
importation of cheap foreign labour, which competes with the dearer 
native labour. In one sense they are right, for the protected indus- 
tries substitute native by cheaper foreign labour in many instances. 
Even in the census of 1880, there was much evidence of the need 
of foreigners to carry on the industries of the country. Of the 
169,000 cotton operatives enumerated in the census, 94,000 were of 
American origin. In the woollen industries there were 53,000 
natives and 35,000 foreigners; in carpet mills the natives and 
foreigners were nearly equal, while in iron works there were 72,000 
natives to 52,000 foreigners. Since 1880 the proportion of the 
latter to the former has vastly increased, and a Committee of Con- 
gress was appointed to investigate the causes of the increase. This 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Ford, lately took evi- 
dence at Boston as to the foreign labour employed in various 
industries. The conclusion is expressed in the words of the chair- 
man: ‘The evidence taken by the committee in Boston shows that 
in all industries throughout New England almost no American 
workmen are left. In the fishing industry they are pretty nearly all 
gone.’ One large mill in New Hampshire employs 6,000 hands, and 
of these only 230 are American, the rest chiefly consisting of French 
Canadians and Irish. It is no wonder that a cry against emigration 
has arisen, or that both political parties have pledged themselves to 
deal with the question. The cry is chiefly from workers in factories 
and mines, though in the case of Chinese it has extended to other 
industries. The new railways in the West were built by Chinese 
labourers, who were also much employed in the great fruit and vineyard 
industries of California. As domestics and laundrymen the Chinese 
outnumbered all others. For some time the Chinese were regarded 
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with favour, and almost with admiration, for their working ability; but 
now their immigration is excluded by law, on the justification that 
they are a race which cannot be assimilated by the American people. 
The cry is now directed against Italians and Wallachians, and, before 
long, it may be extended to French Canadians and Irish. Further 
restrictions of emigration will no doubt raise the rate of wages, which 
will not be an unmixed good tq the manufactures of the United 
States. In its bearing on England new restrictions will simply divert 
the tide of emigration to our own colonies. Legislation on this 
subject is full of difficulties. The time has not yet arrived when the 
United States can claim a homogeneous nationality : 
‘Great Empire of the West, 
The dearest and the best, 
Made up of all the rest.’ 


Another subject, upon which both political parties have promised 
legislation, is the regulation or repression of manufacturing com- 
binations called ‘trusts.’ Cleveland calls them not combinations 
but conspiracies. They are a natural product of protection, inas- 
much as their purpose is to limit the supply of commodities and 
thus to raise their price. Trusts are not unknown in England, as 
we have lately seen in the formation of the Salt Trust, which is a 
monopoly disgraceful to a free-trade country. In America, tariff 
trusts are right, if protection is right, because they are simply 
efforts to obtain for the capitalist the full benefits of the tax which 
over-production takes away from him. The difference between the 
reduced price when there is a glut of commodities, and that en- 
couraged by the custom duties, is the margin on which trusts thrive. 
It is true that they defraud the consumer by limiting production, as 
they take away from him the effects of competition ; but they also 
attack labour by lessening its employment. When too much of a 
commodity is produced, the Trust closes particular factories, paying 
the owners for doing so, but giving nothing to the labourer who is 
discharged from them. Protection, by its high tariff, is necessarily 
the biggest of Trusts, because its effect is to keep the labourer poor, 
in order to make the rich capitalist richer. Trusts now cover many, 
and may soon be expected to include most, of the protected industries 
in the United States.! 

Let us now pass to the great subject of reform in the tariff which 
was the leading issue in the presidential campaign. Its discussion 
has been a gréat economic education to the people. The existence 
of the surplus gave point to Cleveland's aphorism: ‘ Unnecessary 
taxation is unjust taxation.’ Harrison replied to this by another: 

1 The following are some of the principal Trusts : salt, sugar, standard oil, Bessemer 
steel, plough steel, general steel, copper, nail, general iron, zinc, lead, glass, soap, 
linseed oil, rubber shoe, envelope, paper, paper bag, cotton packing, cordage, textile 
association. 
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‘ Free-traders are students of maxims, not of markets ;’ while Depew, 
an able politician of the Republicans, supports Harrison with the 
astounding assertion: ‘The protective tariff does not tax; it dis- 
tributes.’ This is exactly what it does not do. Protection lowers 
wages and concentrates profits among a few monopolists. The 
working men on their banners declare: ‘ Protection is the source 
of high wages.’ These election cries sufficiently mark the attitude 
of the contending parties, and they have received definite expres- 
sion in two Bills, one of which, introduced by Mr. Mills, has 
passed the House of Representatives, though it has been rejected by 
the Senate, which drafted another Bill for the Republican party. 
The Bill of Mills, proposed by an able Committee of the House, is 
founded on the famous classification of Joseph Hume in 1840. It 
will be remembered that he divided commodities into five classes :— 

I. Articles of food, and animals. 

II. Articles in a crude condition, which enter into the various 
processes of manufacture. 

III. Articles wholly or partially manufactured for use as the 
materials for completed manufactures or for the mechanical arts. 

IV. Manufactured articles ready for consumption. 

VY. Articles of voluntary use or luxuries. 

Upon this classification Sir Robert Peel based his Act of 1842, 
when he tentatively made free many commodities, leaving others 
under taxation. He followed up his reforms by the Acts of 1845- 
1846, and Gladstone capped the edifice of free trade in 1853. 
Mills’s Bill does not go beyond Peel’s first effort of 1842; that is, the 
measure acts boldly on the first three classes, either by abolishing or 
modifying duties, and treats very tenderly the last two. In regard 
to manufactures Mills makes one useful reform by converting all 
duties to an ad valorem scale, with the removal of the perplexing 
specific duties. The latter represent the duty on the raw material 
contained in the manufacture, while the former refer to taxes on the 
finished product. This is like erecting duties upon piles, and raising 
them in the air upon stilts. It is absurd to call the Bill of Mills a 
free-trade measure, for it simply reduces the average tariff of 47 
per cent. to one of 42. Ifa man took 47 drinks daily and reduced 
them to 42, no one would call him a teetotaler. It is as an 
indication of further reform that the Republicans reject the Bill. 
Mills asserts that, by freeing many of the raw materials from 
taxation, he will give additional work to one hundred thousand 
labourers. The Republicans object that, as there is already a glut 
in domestic markets, this new employment will increase the evil. 
The Bill of Mills is not thorough in its own conception. Sugar, 
an article of food, now pays a duty of 83 per cent. and is only 
reduced to 64. Rice, which now pays, in its cleaned state, the 
exorbitant duty of 113 per cent., is only lowered to 100. The reply 
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of Mills, in the case of sugar, is that it is an easy commodity to tax 
for revenue purpeses, in the same way as the English tax tea. At 
present the tax on sugar furnishes 27 per cent. of the whole amount 
got from dutiable articles. With all its faults the Bill of Mills, as 
modified and accepted by the Democrats, is on the right lines, and 
by it he hopes to diminish the surplus to the extent of seventy-five 
million dollars. This is doubtful, as lower duties always increase 
consumption. ; 

The Bill of the Senate is not founded on the platform of the 
Republican party, which recommended free whiskey, rather than 
any tampering with the sacred principle of protection. There is, | 
however, a large temperance party which considers that cheap whiskey 
means cheap drunkards, and they opposed the abolition of the duty, 
Blaine joining in the opposition. The Bill of the Senate therefore 
frees whiskey when used in the arts, but not when drunk as potations. 
It takes the duty off manufactured tobacco, and reduces that on sugar 
to one-half. On the other hand, wool, which was rendered free by 
the Democratic Bill, is increased in duty by that of the Senate, and 
so are the manufactures made from it. The total reduction of the 
surplus by the Senate Bill is estimated at 70 million dollars, of which 
24} millions come from tobacco, 27? from sugar, while only 5 
millions of reduction are due to the free list. In the operation of 
the Bill of the Democrats, a sum of 19? millions of dollars dis- 
appeared by additions to the free list of raw and other materials. 
The Republican party, as I have stated, now adopt the banner of 
protection, and have carried out the campaign under it. It is true 
that some Republicans are uneasy, because, while they contend that 
protection is necessary for infant industries, it is no longer needful 
when they have reached maturity. It may be likened to a tow- horse 
required to pull a tramway car up a hill. Then it may be necessary, 
though it is too costly to keep the additional horse at work when 
the car reaches a level. Protection is also like an inflated currency, 
for it capitalises everything on an inflated basis. When protection 
was first contemplated in the United States, its proportions were 
modest, and its demands were temporary. ‘I am in favour of a 
judicious tariff,’ said John Quincy Adams in conversation with Henry 
Clay ; ‘and I,’ said Clay, ‘am in favour of a tariff judicious or not.’ 
The latter policy has prevailed, though in periods of varying intensity. 
A comparison of three decades, from 1850 to 1880, is interesting as 
showing the effects of high and low tariffs. The first decade, ending 
in 1860, was a period of low tariff, and the whole of it exhibited re- 
markable prosperity, not only as regards the accumulation of national 
wealth, but also for the even distribution of progress in agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. The following decade, ending in 
1870, included the period of the great civil war, when duties were 
enormously increased both in customs and excise. The maintenance 
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of large armies caused a great consumption of commodities, so that 
manufactures were abnormally stimulated, and wages, as well as 
profits, rose. In the next decade, ending 1880, the war tariff was 
continued, and thus we have the opportunity of studying a high and 
-low tariff during two decades of peace, as well as in a decade of 
war. During the decade of low tariff, all kinds of wealth show a 
greater rate of increase than in the last ten years of high tariff. 
The lines of progress of the nation are shown in an interesting table 
by Mr. Philpot published in leading works of political economy. 








Average increase per cent. 
under high tariff for each 
ten years, 1860 to 1870 
and 1870 to 1880 


Increase per cent. 
Lines of Progress. under low tariff from 
1850 to 1860 


Population . . ‘ ‘ el 355 26'2 
| Wealth . ‘ ‘ : ; 126°6 61:0 
Foreign commerce, aggregate ‘ ‘ 131:0 456 
per capita . : 70°83 15-2 

| Miles’ of railroad, aggregate. ‘ 240:0 69-0 
5» _ percapita . ° 150-0 34:0 

| C apital i in manufactures . ‘ , 90:0 66:0 
Wages in manufactures, aggregate . | 60°3 58:2 
per hand . 17°3 94 

Products of manufactures ‘ 1 85:0 69°6 
Value of farms ‘ , 103-0 23°6 
Value of farm tools and machinery “1 62:0 27°7 


| Value of live stock on farms . . 100-0 17°3 

















There is one important industry not contained in that table, that 
of shipping. This melancholy absence is accounted for because there 
has been no increase, but a large decrease, since protection was 
established. The carrying trade between the Old World and the 
New is now in the hands of Europeans. Formerly American 
clippers were the pride of the sea, and their mercantile marine was 
supreme among nations. In 1826, when the decline began, 924 per 
cent. of the foreign trade was conducted by native ships. Thirty 
years ago 75 per cent. still went in American bottoms. In 1887, 
less than 14 per cent. of the foreign trade was carried in native 
vessels. Protection has produced a destruction of American shipping 
greater than the worst enemy of the United States could have 
effected -by a prolonged war. 

In answer to all these startling facts, the protectionists give 
vague generalities of the gigantic progress of America under its 
fiscal system. No doubt, it has had a marvellous development by the 
modern advances in applied science. Vast in its territory, rich be- 
yond conception in the raw materials of industry, and in the virgin 
character of its soil and varieties in climate, America was ready to 
respond to a touch from the wand of the scientific enchanter. In 
former times, when it took Jefferson eight or ten days’ hard riding to 
go from his estate in Virginia to the Congress at Philadelphia, the 
distances were too great for the exchange of commodities. All this 
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was changed by railroads and steamboats, the abounding wealth of 
the nation being quickly realised. The new aggregation of wealth is 
due to the ready interchange of national riches made productive by 
labour, and not to tariffs. 

Wages have long been high in America. Webster, when the 
tariff was one for revenue in 1824, describes how much higher they 
were than in England under a system of protection. The rate of 
wages in the United States is high, under a low or under a protection 
tariff. Experience has certainly proved that protection is not in- 
consistent with high wages. This is a very different proposition 
from the statement that protection is the cause of high wages. The 
industries protected by a duty of 100 per cent. pay no higher wages 
than those which have only 25 per cent. Protection does not even 
equalise wages in the same industries throughout the States, for 
they differ more in New England and the West than they do be- 
tween Great Britain and the Union. An average wage of 57/. in 
Maine becomes 96/. in California. That protection is not needed for 
high wages is seen in the fact that the workmen in unprotected in- 
dustries win higher wages than those which are protected, and that 
the former suffer less in bad times. The proportion of unprotected 
to protected workmen is as seventeen to one. General Lieb, in his 
recent work on the tariff, gives a table of wages in twelve staple in- 
dustries under protection, and of twelve which are unprotected. 
Besides being higher, the wages of the unprotected workmen, during 
the six years ending 1886, have increased from ten to thirty-five per 
cent., while those of the protected labourers fell from five tothirty-five 
per cent. The influence of protection on wages is too large a ques- 
tion to discuss in one article. I have chosen it as a subject for a 
speech to my constituents at Leeds, and have given my reasons for 
believing that protection is a force which lowers the rate of wages. 

The battle has been fought on the distinct issues which I have 
described, and the Republicans have been victorious in their election 
of General Harrison as President, and by having a staall Republican 
majority in the House of Representatives. The education of the people 
in the principles of fiscal reform has been great, though it has not been 
sufficiently prolonged. It is safe to prophesy that no future election 
will be carried on under the undisguised banner of protection. The 
Republicans, as well as the Democrats, must become reformers of 
the tariff, though they will differ as to the extent of the reform. 
Both parties are aware that the result of the presidential election is 
not to be measured by the standard of protection. States which 
formerly were considered pillars of the protective system have shown 
that the foundations are loosened. If we take, as an instance, the 
Republican and manufacturing State of Massachusetts, this progress 
is very apparent. The five great cotton towns, since 1884, have 
shown a Republican gain in 1888 of 20 per cent. for that party, and 
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30 per cent. for the Democrats. The six woollen towns have given 
an increase of 27 per cent. to the Republicans, and 63 per cent. to 
the Democrats. The four towns devoted to iron industries have 
increased 20 per cent. in votes to the Republicans, and 78 per cent. 
to the Democrats. The great industry of boots and shoes has given 
39 per cent. increase to the Republicans, and 69 per cent. to the 
Democrats. General Harrison became President chiefly because the 
Empire State—New York—which has 36 votes in the Electoral 
College of 401, passed over from Cleveland to Harrison. In the City 
of New York and in the State of New Jersey, which adjoins it, the 
former had increased majorities, but they were swamped by adverse 
votes in the other parts of the Empire State. There was a dis- 
turbing question which complicated the issue. The Governor of 
the State had to be elected on the same day, and many voters were 
unwilling to give Mr. Hill another term for this office. He was 
objected to on the ground that some of his measures were tinged 
with a socialistic leaning to labour, and because he relied too much 
on the vote of the publicans. The Democratic Governor Hill was 
elected, while the Democratic President Cleveland was rejected, the 
belief being that the objectors to Hill revenged themselves on the 
presidential candidate, or that many votes were given to the Governor 
on the promise that his supporters would not vote for Cleveland. 
However that may be, the division among the Democrats, as to the 
party ticket, lost Cleveland his small majority of 1,047 in 1884, and 
carried the 36 electoral votes of New York to his opponent Harrison. 
The general lesson of the election is that the people have begun to think 
for themselves on the subject of the tariff, and that, in a few years, they 
will thoroughly realise that protection is not the true source of their 
prosperity. It is lucky for England that this gradual change in 
belief will take a considerable time for its development, because it 
still leaves our country its foreign trade without serious American 
competition, and it gives us time to meet it when the inevitable 
struggle arises. Since the election day, an agitation has arisen to 
prolong the presidential period from four to eight years. This is in 
consequence of the enormous expense and industrial disturbances 
produced by these frequent elections. Their cost, so far as I could 
gather information, is considerably greater than the amount which 
we spend in this country in support of a monarchical system of go- 
vernment. 

There is one phase of the election which has been painful to us 
as a nation. The most popular election oratory was devoted to 
attacks on the United Kingdom. Twisting of the British lion’s tail, 
in the hope that he would roar with rage, was the pastime of all, 
from President Cleveland himself to the lowest buncombe spouter. 
This received its most marked expression in the message of retalia~ 
tion against Canada, and in the sacrifice of Lord Sackville. What 
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did it all mean? It showed an animus which must be taken into 
account in our dealings with the United States. Last year I attended 
the great celebration of the Centenary of the Constitution at Phila- 
delphia, as the invited guest to represent the ‘ mother country,’ and 
to reply to that toast at the banquet. I could not fail to be touched 
with the enthusiastic love and admiration which all the best Ameri- 
cans, collected on that occasion, showed for the old country from 
which they came. I have addressed, on various occasions, large 
assemblages of American citizens upon subjects connected with good 
will and peace between the two nations. At these meetings the 
audience, to show the sentiment of affection which prevailed, either 
played our National Anthem or sung, all standing, ‘God save the 
Queen,’ omitting only the one verse in which a prayer is offered that 
she may confound her enemies and frustrate their knavish tricks ! 
I believe that native Americans have never lost their love to the 
mother country, and are proud that we reciprocate this feeling by 
honouring the greatness of the United States, and by appreciating the 
high qualities of American citizens. Should unjust foreign aggression 
ever endanger the United Kingdom, I feel certain that there would 
be an irresistible demonstration in America to give us both moral and 
physical support in any emergency. It is because the Americans 
love England that they are so keenly susceptible to our criticism, and 
rejoice when we praise them. I do not deny that the difference 
of our commercial systems produces irritation and even jealousy. 
The Americans depend upon their internal commerce, while the 
English extend their dealings with all the markets of the world. In 
the belief that America is sufficient for itself, their people might well 
say, in the language of Shakespeare, ‘I earn that I get, get that I 
wear, owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness ; glad of other men’s 
good.’ When, however, they find that England, by a more cosmo- 
politan system, excludes American manufactures from foreign markets, 
they are inclined, in temporary irritation, in the words of Timon of 
Athens, to exclaim: ‘ Traffic’s thy god, and thy god confound thee.’ 
On the whole, however, native Americans love and honour the English 
as much as we love and honour them. This fact, however, is not irre- 
concilable with the circumstance that, during a presidential election, 
politicians truckle to the hostile feelings of Irish voters who cherish 
their hatred of England even to the third and fourth generation. They 
believe that they and their fathers were expatriated from Ireland by the 
misrule of an English government. This feeling of hatred to England 
may disappear when Ireland is pacified by measures of justice and con- 
ciliation, but it is a serious factor in American politics. The Germans 
do not love the English, but their dislike vanishes in the second gene- 
ration, and they soon assimilate with the feelings and sentiments of 
the native Americans. Four-fifths of the American people trace their 
pedigree from England, and know that it is their mission to carry on 
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the political habits, liberties, and traditions of the mother country. 
This is a bond of brotherhood which we should try to secure still 
more firmly. The language of Milton and of Shakespeare will, in 
time, become the chief language of mankind; and, if we keep in 
friendship with the great Empire of the West, it is true as Gladstone 
has said: ‘ The future of the world belongs to us, to us who are of the 
same blood and language, if we are true to ourselves and to our oppor- 
tunities ; not of conquest or aggression, but of commercial develop- 
ment and beneficent influence.’ 
Lyon PLAYFAIR. 





THE RECENT 
CHANGE IN EUROPEAN AFFATRS. 


WHEN at the Lord Mayor’s dinner Lord Salisbury abandoned the op ti- 
mistic tone in which it is his habit to speak of foreign affairs, he must 
have raised in many a British mind the question, What has hap- 
pened, then? what has changed of late? The truth is that a great 
deal has happened since the beginning of the year; dangers long 
visible in the distance have drawn nearer; and so considerable is 
the change in the whole aspect of European affairs that the anxiety 
which the Prime Minister allowed us a glimpse of is fully accounted 
for. 

To Germany we should look for the main or the more immediate 
cause of a disquietude which runs high enough to determine our 
Government upon adding to its naval armaments without delay. No 
doubt the Germans would point behind themselves to France as the 
source and origin of the uneasiness that afflicts all Europe ; and much 
that they have to say on that point is true enough as a statement of fact 
though slightly ridiculous as matter of complaint. Itis true that in 
France the Germans are hated vengefully ; but Prince Bismarck’s 
fellow-countrymen might acknowledge the feeling to be what it is, 
a perfectly natural one, without weakening their right to the pro- 
vinces they have conquered or enfeebling an equally natural resolve 
to retain them. It is true that the French mean to be revenged for 
the losses and humiliations inflicted upon them by Germany, and 
moreover that they are steadily and constantly preparing to strike 
the blow. But they are not on that account so obviously wicked that 
all the world should be called upon to hold them in restraint ; and 
yet this really seems to be the general opinion in Germany, where 
the crimes imputed to the French would become the highest of all 
virtues if ever the Tricolour or the White flag were carried in triumph 
across the Rhine. There is nothing dignified, nothing Roman, nothing 
even reasonable in the complaints of French preparations for revenge 
which constantly arise frgm Berlin; and when we see that these 
complaints proceed from the most serious and thoughtful persons 
in that city, and when we find that any slackness in sympathising 
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with them is regarded as contrary to all the laws of righteousness, 
we may fairly suspect that anxiety has disturbed the minds of those 
persons. And I, for one, have no doubt of this: there is no set 
of statesmen in Europe so conscious of danger, or so anxious for 
- the future, as the rulers of the German Empire. In France there 
may be graver reasons for dread in point of fact; but, to all 
appearance at any rate, there is far less nervousness, more of the 
spirit of hope, less of the spirit of foreboding amongst the ruling 
men of that country than of the other. In a very large measure, 
no doubt, the difference may be accounted for by temperament, 
by a more thoughtful if not a more vigorous German patriotism, 
or by the absence or the silence of all perceptive and alert intellect 
in French statesmanship. But it is doubtful whether these things 
afford a full explanation of the greater anxiety which is so plainly 
visible in the nation accounted so much the more powerful and for- 
tunate. As for the fear of ‘a gush of popular passion’ in France, 
which is the common explanation, we need not believe that that has 
much to do with it. The truth is that all the grounds of uneasiness 
which have troubled German statesmanship from the time when 
France showed such amazing alacrity in providing the expiatory 
milliards have deepened and broadened very sensibly since the year 
began. 

Let us look back a few months to the death of the august personage 
who is now most often heard of as the present Emperor’s grandfather. 
The general belief as to the temper and policy of the Emperor 
William was not a mistaken one. Content to leave the government 
of his empire in the hands of Prince Bismarck, he did so with one re- 
servation at least: namely, that he should be allowed to end his days 
in peace—that there should be no more fighting in his time except 
for defence and on compulsion. For years this desire, this injunction, 
remained the best security for peace in Europe ; though we should not 
forget that for a long period of time much was due to the patience 
of successive French Governments under provocations many and 
grievous. All the while, possibly, Prince Bismarck was as firmly 
fixed on the maintenance of peace as his master was; but there is 
reason to believe that in his heart the great Chancellor was not at all 
content with a long-continuing, ever-amassing burden of armament at 
home, while month by month and year by year the strength of the 
nations he dreaded most was increasing in formidable proportion. To 
be sure, he was a very old man whose personal desire limited the 
schemes and put restraints upon the policy of Prince Bismarck, and 
therefore submission to the restraint and the limitation was the more 
easy : in all likelihodd they would soon be removed. And yet that was 
a doubtful matter ; for whosoever looked forward to the death of the 
Emperor William saw another prince advance to take his place. What 
prince? Prince Frederick ; of whom it was strongly suspected that he 
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was yet more likely than his father to limit the schemes and put 
restraints upon the policy of Prince Bismarck. This should be remem- 
bered as an important particular; because it not only accounts for a 
great, deal that happened at Berlin, but it may have affected the 
calculations of other Governments: our own, for instance, when 
projects of alliance were discussed in the later days of the Emperor 
William the Second. It may be that the greater dread amongst 
the Chancellor’s friends was that’ Prince Frederick would bring 
his own will to bear upon domestic government, and might even 
revolutionise it by too sudden and too full an application of 
liberal doctrine. But that was not all. There was an apprehension 
that the Crown Prince was for peace alittle too much: that is tosay, 
for armaments of defence as great as need be perhaps, but not for 
wars of defence, planned to forestall a potential enemy and destroy 
him before he could strike. More. This conception of what might 
be expected of the Emperor Frederick was strengthened by a belief, 
now openly avowed, that the Crown Prince Frederick had become 
perverted to English ideas and poisoned with English sympathies. 
Therefore it did seem not improbable that the restraint imposed by 
one sovereign, and for one set of reasons, on a particular line of policy 
might be continued by his successor for another set. Now this was 
no solace for a German statesman who feared that race-hatred and am- 
bition in Russia and that race-hatred and revenge in France would 
combine to strike at the new great empire before it had become fairly 
consolidated. However, all that could be done in the Emperor William’s 
day to secure friends and to embroil friends with enemies (the ope- 
rations of German diplomacy are often of the crudest and most ele- 
mentary kind—lI do not say unfair) was done ; and though from time 
to time Leagues of Peace were established under the immutable 
security of imperial words of honour, in order that anxious Chancellors 
might sleep o’ nights, yet from time to time all Europe went in fear 
that a terrible war was not far off. 

We now come toa point that more nearly concerns ourselves. 
Leagues of Peace have been mentioned. In the days of the old 
Emperor the utmost pains were taken to bring England into a close 
fighting alliance with Germany, Austria, and Italy. This, of course, is 
perfectly well known. There was never any secret about it; nor was 
there much secrecy about similar overtures previously undertaken, 
and sometimes accompanied by covert menace. Now, for my part, it 
always seemed to me that such an alliance was to be desired; or if 
not to be desired, yet not to be rejected: which for practical pur- 
poses comes to much the same thing. Of course no Briton of sense 
could wish to see England in such a coalition unless its purpose was 
to be a league of peace in the fullest and widest sense. To be 
particular, the articles of agreement could not be satisfactory to 
England if they did not forbid war anywhere by any of the European 
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Powers. To be yet more particular, war in the East would have to 
he forbidden as much as war in the West ; so that a Russia baffled in 
South Eastern Europe would not be allowed to attack one of the 
allies in India any more than another in Europe. Not aman to be 


"moved, not a gun to be fired anywhere: unless this were the prime 


condition of agreement, it would not do for England to engage in 
any such coalition as she was pressed to join. But if that was the 
proffered understanding it had many and great seductions. Nor 
was it rejected offhand, I believe. Indeed, there is no likelihood 
that it was so rejected, for the reason that the risks implied in joining 
such a coalition had to be weighed against the dangers of being left 
out of it. But whether because the terms of partnership were too 
onerous, or because some fatally objectionable project of disarmament 
was mixed in with them, or because it is so hard in these days for 
any British Minister to pledge the country to lasting engagements 
of the kind contemplated, the proposal came to nothing. Except, 
perhaps, for some conditional promises toItaly, England remains free 
from whatever risk may be involved in a strict alliance with this or 
that Great Power—and destitute of its advantages.! 

We are at liberty to believe, however, that for Lord Salisbury the 
impossibility of negotiation was a matter for regret; all the more 
because at Berlin it was too obviously regarded as matter of offence. 


1 Prince Bismarck’s views as to the part which England should play ina league 
of peace may be thus expressed: ‘It may be contended reasonably that an alliance 
of Germany, Austria, Italy, and England, to maintain the independence of the Balkan 
States and forbid all aggressive war, would be so formidable that no other combina- 
tion would dare to defy it. And we admit that there are a hundred chances to one 
that the allies would never be called upon to fulfil their engagement to each other. 
But there is that one chance; and considering our geographical position, considering 
where the blow would fall if it fell at all, and further considering that the German 
Empire could not sustain a great defeat as France did, but would be smashed up 
altogether, we cannot risk the one chance. There must be no doubt, then, that 
England is pledged to fight if need be: if there is any doubt about that, our one 
chance of attack becomes very considerable indeed. And even so we must ask our- 
selves what forces you could bring in aid. Your navy? A great navy—with a vast 
commerce and a dozen seaboard cities to defend. So far as your land-fighting allies 
would be concerned, the British navy seems to offer small prospect of effective help. 
You might destroy the French fleets without doing much to prevent a defeat that 
would break the German Empire in pieces. Your army? You have noarmy. What 
you call your army barely suffices to police your enormous empire. But yet 
yes, you have an army, one of the finest in the world: the Turkish army. Undertake 
to pay and officer the Sultan’sland forces should war be declared against the coalition, 
and the thing is done: the bargain is complete. If you think the stipulation a hard 
one, correct that impression by these facts: Your military obligations would be met 
out of the cashbox; ours, not only in that way, but out of the blood of the people 
also. When a Turk is killed, he does not leave an English widow in a ruined English 
home, neither do the rates suffer; for every German soldier that is killed pain and 
misexy are installed on a German hearth. The stipulation is not a hard one, and its 
acceptanee would leave you with very great advantages over your allies.’ It must be 
allowed, I think, that there was much truth and much weight in this argument, 
which was trongly insisted on. But our Government was not moved by it, andthe 
negotiation (if that is the right word) came to an end. 
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They have very strong feelings in Berlin, especially in ministerial 
circles; and they became impatient of what to them seemed the 
mingled selfishness and stupidity of standing out of the alliance, 
with mere protestations of good will and proffers of ‘moral support.’ 
It was a deep disappointment ; and I dwell upon it because it is felt 
more bitterly now, perhaps, than it was at the time of its infliction. 
Yet then it occasioned irritation enough, and the more, perhaps, 
because a new portent had arisen to add to the chronic uneasiness of 
German statesmanship. General Boulanger had appeared; and 
though for many a long month that soldier and his pretensions were 
ridiculed by all the more sober politicians in his native land, and . 
by nearly all in our own, no such mistake was made in Germany. 
From the first hour of his appearance as a distinct personage he 
was viewed at Berlin with anxious curiosity, which deepened and 
became more dour as time went on. Naturally. For one reason 
alone the appearance in France of a man like General Boulanger 
was an event of signal importance for the Germans. French politics 
interested them, of course ; but what engaged their attention most 
was the French army. And though year after year they saw that 
army steadily improving in numbers, equipment, efficiency, they 
had the satisfaction of knowing that what makes the French 
soldier most formidable was lacking still. In all France there was 
not a single general in whom officers or men had any confidence ; 
certainly not one who commanded enthusiastic faith. The want of 
such a man is a serious thing for any army; to the French it makes 
a far greater difference for the worse than to any other, perhaps. But 
give the French soldiery a general with ‘a star,’ a star in which they 
believe as well as he does, and we all know what they can do and what 
they can endure. Now General Boulanger may be no Bonaparte, he 
may not even be a second-rate soldier ; but no sooner does he offer 
himself to popular notice than he is hailed as a Man of Destiny. 
Thousands saw the star above his head at once; tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, millions see it now. That is what the 
Germans feared from the beginning; knowing that although there 
may be nothing to dread from Boulanger’s generalship, belief in his 
star may work wonders in exalting the spirit of an army which had 
lost belief in itself. Besides, when a Man of Destiny appears above 
the horizon, not far off will be found one or two men of genius roused 
to share his luck, and willing to enhance what they share by supply- 
ing his deficiencies. For these reasons alone, then, the sudden rise 
of General Boulanger added much to the uneasiness which had never 
ceased to torment the conquerors of France from the time when the 
milliards were paid so promptly. And though the dread of a Russo- 
French alliance came into existence long before General Boulanger 
was heard of, it took a far more definite shape when, after a long 
procession of French ministers in swallow-tailed coats, the ‘ brav’ 
312 
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Général’s’ figure appeared with the star more or less visible above it. 
A Russo-French alliance was now talked of more openly than ever ; 
in France certainly, where the hope of that alliance, silently cherished 
even before the time when Skobeleff betook himself to Paris to 
' see what could be done in the matter, now began to promenade the 
streets of Paris with plume and sword, so to speak. 

So affairs stood when the old Emperor died, amidst a rising 
turmoil of intrigue, of accusation, of recrimination, more odious than 
anything else of the kind in modern history. About that, however, 
I propose to say nothing; but it is necessary to remark that more 
than one high personage in Berlin must have doubted, when the 
turmoil began to subside, whether the decencies had been outraged 
to any profitable purpose. Here, again, was more disappointment, 
and a further darkening of the outlook. The Crown Prince 
Frederick actually did come to the throne—actually did proceed 
to manifest strong Liberal principles and to act upon them. But 
when he too passed away, and the young man who was so much 
more a statesman than a son succeeded him, I take leave to doubt 
whether he gave enough promise of a wise obedience to justify the 
Bismarckian longings for his accession. One thing is clear: no sooner 
had the Emperor Frederick’s heir become master of Germany than 
he launched upon a course of conduct which can hardly have delighted 
the Chancellor at any point. 

Evidently, the young Emperor’s visit to the Czar—an idea of his 
own, I fancy—was meant to signalise a new departure. Instant 
proclamation was to be made that the time of hesitation and procras- 
tination, whether for this reason or that, had come to an end. This 
was not an unexpected consequence of the death of the old Emperor 
and the decease of his unfortunate successor. Before either event 
occurred the opinion was a common one that the disappearance of 
father and son would be followed by a prompt and vigorous exertion 
of effort at Berlin to safeguard the empire; by bargain alone, 
perhaps, but more probably by bargain precedent to war. There was 
much to alarm in this prospect, but nothing to surprise. The surprise 
came when the young Emperor, putting the Chancellor aside appa- 
rently, himself took up the business with a turbulent haste for which 
there was no obvious explanation that could be accounted reasonable. 
Nor was it possible to view without misgiving this display of restless- 
ness by the master of so many legions. Energy, fire, and vigour are 
all very well as long as they are controlled by wisdom; but it is 
quite another thing when they are not so guided, and of this young 
prince’s character little then was known. Yet one thing had become 
known, even before a general suspicion of it arose from the venomous 
squabbling that raged about a certain sick-bed; and this knowledge 
gave to every Englishman who shared it a particular interest in the 
Emperor’s proceedings. It is true, and no mere matter of guessing 
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and gossiping, that Germany’s new master has a deep dislike of 
England and all things English. What is more, he convinced 
himself long before he came to the throne that understandings and 
alliances with England are worse than worthless: it was the founda- 
tion of his political creed that alliances for Germany should be 
sought elsewhere. Moreover, they are not far wrong, I take it, who 
perceive in him amore or less serious belief that he is a special 
provision of Destiny for this particular juncture of affairs. The 
question has often been asked, Who will fill Prince Bismarck’s place 
when he drops ?—who can fill it? My persuasion is that the young 
Emperor answered that question to himself some time ago. He. 
proposes to fill the Chancellor’s place himself; and it was partly, 
perhaps, to make his purpose known, partly to show at once that it 
is not beyond his reach, that he rushed into the réle of Vigorous 
Statesman at the earliest possible moment. 

How he would play the part was, for the reason above stated, a 
matter of deep interest for Englishmen, and from the moment when 
his visit to the Czar was announced his conduct was watched with 
some anxiety. That his Majesty combined restless energy with 
absolute self-confidence seemed clear enough. Whether any con- 
siderable measure of prudence was added to those qualities we had 
still to learn; and it was a question of great importance for us, for 
Englishmen I mean. For supposing him to be at bottom a wise 
man—patient, calculating, discreet—his hostility to England and his 
contempt for what he deems its sinking strength and paralytic will, 
would still be a misfortune for us, but we should be able to reckon 
on such restraints as cautious and considerate minds habitually 
submit to. How, then, did the Emperor conduct the diplomatic 
campaign into which he flung himself with such precipitancy ? The 
haste with which he took up the business was not itself Bismarckian, 
though undoubtedly significant of vigour. It was, in fact, a mistake 
—a mistake of which I believe he received some inkling from Peters- 
burg as soon as it was committed. For the Emperor’s father was 
only just dead; and though it is true that the reign of that unhappy 
prince was very brief, true that it was understood from the begin- 
ning to be no more than a passing interlude pertinent to nothing, 
yet Emperors are Emperors in the eyes of every Czar; and we need 
no backstairs informant to tell us that the Russian potentate was 
rather shocked at his cousin’s haste in seeking festal interviews in 
Russia and elsewhere. Now it cannot have been wise to begin 
with the administration of such a shock, apart from the display of 
indiscretion that accompanied it. Moreover, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that when attempts are made to bustle a Czar of all the 
Russias into some grand arrangement, instinctive impulse bids his 
Majesty stand off; and that a variety of new reflections may occur 
to him in this attitude. But let us look to the event. ‘Though at 
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first we were led to believe that the German Emperor’s inter- 
view with the Czar had been most fruitful of success, there is 
no such belief now, nor any pretence of it even in the Berlin 
newspapers. The visit was a failure—perhaps worse than a failure. 
Worse it certainly would be if certain revelations of personal 
character contributed to the result. It has been said that the 
main purpose of his Majesty’s tour in Europe was to obtain 
personal knowledge of the various potentates with whom he has to 
deal. It may have been so. But in carrying out that design he had 
to give as well as take: offering himself for the same process of in- 
vestigation which he employed upon others. And for my part, when 
I think of what the Emperor is reported to have said and done at 
Vienna, and again at Rome, and again when he returned home, 
doubt whether the Czar did not see in the young man’s character new 
reasons for playing the waiting game which Germany and her aged 
Chancellor have most to dread, perhaps. But, however that may be, 
the parade of the Russian visit was all thrown away. Nor can it 
be said that wisdom attended the German Emperor on his visit 
to Vienna; though here again the vigour of his temperament 
was most impressive. But so rudely or carelessly was it displayed 
that he seemed to assume a right of ‘ bossing’* the Austrian Empire. 
Men who were prepared to welcome him, and did welcome him, were 
presently convinced that that really was his own simple unaffected 
view of the situation. Obviously no good could come of that. In 
Italy the Emperor was more and less fortunate. He ‘ took ’ amazingly 
with the people, who were flattered by his mere presence amongst 
them. But then—then the Emperor, travelling on his own business 
to show how he meant it to be done, did more mischief in an hour 
than his Chancellor can hope to remedy. Here again, no doubt, the 
source of offence was pride in the iron hand ;—the iron hand, which 
is to be laid upon Popes, Princes, and Ministers with equal rigour 
and indifference to results. But the Emperor has yet to learn what 
the results may be in this case. Possibly they may teach him what 
so many of us are loth to believe or slow to understand ; namely, 
that the papacy, with a vast obedient organisation spread half the 
world over, is a power which no other in Europe can safely defy. It 
is a mistake to fancy it in these days a decaying force. On the con- 
trary, it is stronger now than it was (for example) when Prince 
Bismarck closed with it in conflict and after a little while found 
himself undermost. As for the young and lusty prince who with 
spurs jangling, with sabre clattering, with plumes flying, undertakes 
to walk in upon the Pope and put him in his right place, he may 
boast of a thousand qualities good in the barrack and the tented field, 
but he is manifestly capable of blundering fatally as uncontrolled 
head of a great military empire. 

That the young prince entered upon this ostentatious and untimely 
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tour at Prince Bismarck’s desire is incredible almost. It has all the 
look of an original imperial conception, and we may doubt whether 
the Chancellor’s assent to the undertaking was easily obtained. In 
any case, the outcome must have been pain and grief to him, even 
if the worst of it was too speedy and too broad a revelation of the 
young Emperor’s character. No doubt it may be said that if he made 
mistakes he is but young; that it is no uncommon thing for young 
men to be hot-headed and self-willed; and that in the perpetration 
of these errors his Majesty has probably learned a lesson which he 
will turn to good account. There is a great deal in the argument, 
but there would be more comfort in it if this were a period of repose, 
affording time for the lesson to work. But it is not a period of 
repose ; and in all likelihood, the Emperor’s manifest impatience is 
only one expression of a feeling common to his advisers—that the 
time has come for pursuing a settled course of action with a view to 
safeguard the future of the empire. That this feeling should have 
become importunate is all the more probable because, while there is 
no longer an aged Emperor William or a peace-loving Emperor 
Frederick in the way of action, the great Chancellor knows that he 
cannot be far off from the day of his own departure, while the future 
of Germany appears more doubtful than ever. It is certainly more 
doubtful if the result of the conversations between the Emperor and 
the Czar was what it seems to have been. In affairs like these it is 
hazardous to trust to appearances, however convincing they may 
appear. But we can hardly doubt that the most important and most 
definite piece of information which the Emperor carried away from 
the interview was this: The Czar will not allow of the destruction of 
France for any price that Germany can offer. Of course we can all 
see that the price might be made a-very high one. But then the 
Czar can wait. He may well believe that after a little while certain 
advantages may fall to him on much more easy and much more 
agreeable terms ; and we may venture to surmise that the events of 
the last six months, and more particularly his interview with the 
German Emperor, may have decided the Czar that to wait is his best 
policy. We may imagine his Majesty saying to himself, for instance, 
‘If this is to be the new Bismarck when the old one dies or resigns, 
we had better wait to see what will happen in Germany itself.’ 
Judging from all we hear and all we know, this would seem to be a 
not unnatural reflection. But if the Czar feels that he can wait there 
may be no similar confidence at Berlin ; where, indeed, the return of 
the Emperor to his capital seems to have been followed by a sort of 
suppressed flurry, which circumstances unconnected with his Majesty’s 
tour cannot have appeased. The ascendency of General Boulanger 
in France is hardly doubtful any longer; and if the Germans see 
danger to themselves in a Boulanger dictatorship, and in the fact 
that the General has Royalist support (which may affect the Russian 
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view of him very considerably), they can only fall back on the hope 
that a Radical insurrection will ensue when the General makes his grasp 
at power. Rioting in Paris would be serviceable to them, no doubt ; 
but inasmuch as it is known to be so it is less likely to break out. 
‘Again, whether there be much or little disquietude at Berlin, it cannot 
be diminished by the proposed addition to the armaments of France : 
as to which we may remark that no similar proposal has been made 
with less apology or followed by so littlemenace. What has happened 
in East Africa is another mortification for the Germans; in a certain 
condition of temper and circumstance what mortifies irritates ; and 
all Europe is concerned in the amount of irritation that may exist at 
Berlin at any given moment. The discussion of this matter between 
the German and English Governments, extremely interesting in 
itself, carried with it a great deal of information for ‘ outsiders.’ From 
the nature of Prince Bismarck’s most embarrassing proposals, from 
the way in which their discussion was carried on, from the menacing in- 
sinuations employed to overcome Lord Salisbury’s reluctance, and from 
much that has happened since, we may fairly infer this: there was no 
friendly understanding between England and Germany which Prince 
Bismarck feared to jeopardise, and none of any value that he hoped 
to gain. Otherwise the pressure exerted upon the English Minister 
would have been less urgent and vexatious than it actually was. 
This brings us to the main point for us in considering the present 
state of affairs abroad—our own relations with the various Euro- 
pean Powers. - That is what we have first to think of at a time like 
this. We know pretty well what those relations might have been. 
The German-Austrian-Italian alliance was at one time open to us— 
on certain conditions, of course. Naturally, we were expected to 
take our share of the risk, and to pledge ourselves by formal treaty 
to the bargain. But apart from the difficulty of making treaty 
engagements for offensive and defensive purposes (a difficulty which 
will some day bring upon us many a worse one), it may be that Lord 
Salisbury thought our share of the risk, as proposed from Berlin, too 
considerable for acceptance. More probably, however, he was re- 
pelled by the character rather than by the weight of the obligations 
that were to be imposed on England (see footnote on p. 802). But 
as a matter of fact, no such arrangement with England as the 
Germans tried so hard for was ever come to. The failure angered 
them extremely, as it was sure to do; and the bitterness thus en- 
gendered adds to the doubt whether the rejection of the German 
overtures was wise. Unquestionably their acceptance would have 
involved risks and responsibilities of great apparent magnitude. But 
it always seemed to me that they were not nearly so great as they 
looked, since it may be regarded as a matter of certainty that no 
other European combination would dare to move against a firm fight- 
ing alliance of England, Germany, Austria, and Italy. A league so 
formed would be strong enough to forbid all attempts to disturb the 
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peace without the slightest fear of resistance ; and of course if there 
was no drawing of the sword there could be no risks for the coalition 
as long as it kept faithfully together. Moreover, the aggregate 
fighting strength of the alliance would be so enormous that every 
member of it might reduce its armaments a little ; at any rate there 
could be no further need of increasing them. Further, it seemed to 
me that the accession of England to the alliance would have made of 
it far more truly a league of peace. What the coalition of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy may mean, or to what purposes it may be turned, 
nobody can say. Or if ‘ nobody ’ is too wide a word, millions of us, in 
every land, whose happiness and prosperity depend upon the upshot, 
live in doubt on that point. Had England joined the alliance there 
would have been no such dubiety. Every merchant, every workman in 
these latitudes would have gone about his business in assurance of a 
long spell of tranquillity ; while as for the homes that supply the 
multitudinous soldiery of Europe, we know the dread that would 
have been expelled from them. All these considerations, however, 
must have been well weighed in Lord Salisbury’s mind, and we must 
suppose that the balance went against them. For one thing, there 
was the reign of the (then) Crown Prince of Germany to look forward 
to. The fatal disease that broke down that most valuable life had not 
yet declared itself, and the great age and the increasing infirmities 
of the Emperor William announced that place would soon be made 
for his heir. In a day that might happen—in a year or two it would 
happen almost certainly; and Lord Salisbury may have thought it 
only reasonable to abstain from leagues of peace which the acces- 
sion of Prince Frederick would render unnecessary. Possibly that 
consideration had much influence in Downing Street, and another 
one yet more. Had Lord Salisbury, moved by stronger reasons than 
any we have knowledge of, bound or sought to bind this nation to a 
treaty-engagement like that which unites Italy and Germany, 
another Midlothian campaign would have been commenced in the 
twinkling of an eye. Whocan doubt that that would have been the 
instant result ? And whose imagination can compass the vigour and 
fervour of the campaign if it became known that our engagements 
extended to feeding a Turkish army, under any circumstances what- 
ever? The Union! is it not clear that the very Union might be 
jeopardised in the outbreak of denunciation that would have followed 
the discovery? I don’t know what answer might be given to questions 
like these by a Minister who, being eloquent, candid, courageous, 
went before his fellow-countrymen to tell them the truth: speaking 
plainly, as Prince Bismarck does; confessing the danger, expounding 
it, and boldly appealing to the pride and the common sense of the 
nation. My own humble opinion is that such a Minister, taking 
such a course, would succeed in his purposes; but though Lord 
Salisbury has never spoken his mind on the subject there is ample 
ground for believing that he thinks differently. Mr. Gladstone, that 
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gentleman’s prodigious capacity for campaigning, fear of the Liberal 
Unionists and fears for the Union—these alone sufficed to deter Lord 
Salisbury from ‘ entangling alliances.’ 

As matters stand, then, we have no alliances; while the death of 
the Emperor Frederick, after a few weeks of ineffective sovereignty, 
destroyed whatever calculations had been raised on his pacific but 
powerful character. Had he ascended the throne with a promise of 
long life, it would have been of little consequence to England—none 
at all perhaps—that she remained out of the European coalition. 
But since his reign was so brief, since it began and ended amidst 
controversies that bred a most rancorous feeling against us, and since 
the new Emperor is animated by a bustling impatient hostility to 
England, the case is altered. What it has now become may be 
illustrated by what I believe to be an unquestionable statement of 
fact. If the present Emperor of Germany could follow his own 
desires, he would definitely turn his back upon all thought of alliance 
with England. If be could choose his own way out of the troubles 
that beset the German Empire, he would do so not with England’s 
help but at England’s cost. And this he would do not as a mere 
matter of temper—as some may think—but of policy. He has 
thought about it. He has made his choice, and to carry it out only 
needs the right understanding with other potentates. But so far, 
apparently, the need remains: and in all likelihood it will remain 
as long as liberty to attack, crush, and dismember France is a German 
stipulation. And hence, no doubt, the uneasiness, the bitterness, 
so very evident there; feelings which we may expect to suffer from. 
Upon England they have been and probably will be vented. Already 
we have had a taste of this treatment, and should prepare for more. 
Of the East African agreement Lord Salisbury has given us an account 
which it would be unreasonable to complain of, though it does not 
tell us all. It is not for the Prime Minister to complain to all the 
world—(though it is true)—that Prince Bismarck’s anti-slavery 
scheme was framed in splendid indifference to the embarrassments 
and disadvantages it might inflict on English commerce—if, indeed, 
that consequence was not intended; and it was certainly urged 
upon our Government in a masterful and even menacing way. 
It would be scandalous to suppose that the English Minister assented 
willingly to a joint-action proposal so needless for the alleged 
purpose, and so likely to provide a large crop of difficulties and 
vexations before long. Lord Salisbury yielded to pressure. He has 
been congratulated on the wisdom of giving in to Prince Bismarck’s 
demand, considering that otherwise we might have seen the Sultan 
of Zanzibar overthrown, and Germany launched upon a course of 
conquest in those regions which (if we did not choose to fight) 
would have ousted us from them altogether. Very well; but to 
my mind it makes a difference in the general outlook of affairs 
whether this consequence occurred to Lord Salisbury as a suspicion 
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or whether it was presented to him from without as a threat. In 
point of fact, I believe, it was suggested with sufficient clearness 
as a threat; together with some pregnant hints about somebody’s 
having to answer for anarchy in the Soudan. This was no friendly 
course of proceeding, and in truth there is very little friendship at all 
in the dealings of Germany with England just now. 

Whatever the more sober spirits in the one country may think 
of this state of things, it must be deplored in the other. For years 
past most Englishmen have looked to a German alliance as a suffi- 
ciently understood thing—as a mere matter of arrangement at the 
right time. But with a hostile, hot-headed, altogether youthful 
prince on the German throne, and surrounded by men who, while 
they find him ‘a handful,’ fret under disappointments inflicted by 
ourselves, share his contempt if not his dislike, and seek right and 
left for some speedy means of making their work secure—the case 
is altered. Meanwhile the Russian danger advances steadily. Year 
by year the strength of the Muscovite Empire becomes more formid- 
able, while the purposes to which it is devoted never slacken and 
never change. Seeing where Russia now stands in Central Asia, no 
one sneers any longer at alarmists deluded by the study of small 
maps. Looking to the rapidity with which the empire consolidates 
while it spreads, no one talks now of ‘crumpling it up’ at need 
like a sheet of paper. Practically insolvent, its very debt is held 
as a weapon of offence or retaliation. An enormous mass of Russian 
bonds are held in Germany ; and already the rulers of that country 
have heard whispered hints of ‘ suspension’ if Russia is provoked to 
war. And surely it is a remarkable fact that at this hour there is 
scarcely a nation in Europe which by its necessities, its weaknesses, 
its passions, its embarrassments, does not testify to Russia’s power, 
or contribute to the furtherance of her designs. Germany is not 
out of the list, nor Austria, nor France, nor Turkey. Neither can 
England claim to be out of it, governed as she is by a race of 
dubitating statesmen, under a parliamentary system which would 
hamper the strongest Minister, and which certainly affords shelter and 
excuse to timidity. If all Sir Henry Wolff’s despatches were pub- 
lished there would be considerable alarm at the extent of Russian 
operations in Persia; but they will not be published. The later news 
from Roumania and Servia must be a vast encouragement for Russia 
in South Eastern Europe, though mitigated perhaps by apprehensions 
that movement may be forced too soon. The symptoms in Prussia, 
in Austria, in France, in Italy (where Signor Crispi is thought to be 
a little rash, it seems), all conspire to enjoin on Russia the waiting 
game. So, at any rate, it is reasonable to think; and therefore I 
for one take little account of the new Russian loan. The restless- 
ness, the irritation, or what if it were not so strong a word I should 
call the desperation at Berlin is far more likely to break the peace 
than any precipitancy on the part of Russia. The one great restraint, 
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as Lord Salisbury has said, is the tremendous hazard of the game. 
But sooner or later the game will be played. It isa vain hope that those 
vast continental armies are destined to trickle tranquilly back to the 
homes they came from. At present they are still accumulating ; by 
which we may see that though, as our own Foreign Secretary still 
assures us, every Government in Europe is striving for peace, not one 
of them believes that the others mean it. 

In this state of things I hope it is understood at home that 
England is quite without alliances, and that if they are wanted they 
are not so easily obtainable perhaps as they were a little while ago; 
that our friends on the European Continent are feeble and few; and 
that while the might of our rivals (‘enemies’ is not the right 
word for them) is rapidly increasing, so also is the disposition to 
deal with us in a swaggering, contemptuous, and aggressive way. It 
may be said in answer that we are safer without alliances; and the 
reply might be readily admitted if our navy were as strong as it 
ought to be, and if it were not still possible for the continental States 
to put off their contentions, to postpone the tremendous hazard, by 
agreements made at our expense. Call it an unlikely thing to happen 
if you please; but asa mere possibility (and I know that on more 
than one occasion it has looked like that at least) it is far too serious 
to be put out of account. Such agreements we could hardly prevent ; 
but we can make our navy strong, and to that alternative the Govern- 
ment, they say, is about to apply itself at last. 


Just as these remarks are brought to a close, a report of the 
German Emperor’s address to the Reichstag appears in the news- 
papers. The most remarkable passage in it, perhaps, is that in which 
his Majesty avows that his recent tour was undertaken for political 
purposes: he went forth to ‘seek an understanding’ with certain of 
his neighbours for the better fulfilment of the task of ‘ securing peace 
and prosperity for our people.’ Welcome is the Emperor’s declaration 
that ‘ to inflict upon Germany—without necessity—the sufferings of 
a war, even of a victorious war, I should not consider consistent with 
my Christian belief and my duties to the German nation;’ but in 
these days it is taken for granted that great wars are never under- 
taken without some conviction of necessity—some sense of compulsion. 
His Majesty’s assurance that his relations with all foreign nations 
are peaceful is sufficiently emphatic; of course it is accurate; and of 
course similar assurances will be heard from similar quarters till the 
week before the next war breaks out. To conclude, while the mem- 
bers of the Reichstag were listening to the Emperor’s speech, they 
had before them a budget providing for an addition of twenty-eight 
war vessels to the German navy. Six millions sterling are to be 
spent on these ships, and they are to be built in six years. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





WHAT ST. JOHN SAW ON PATMOS. 


DurRING two visits to the island of Patmos, I naturally read my 
‘Revelation’ with a view to local colouring, and having visited at various 
times most of the islands visible from Patmos, including the volcano 
of Thera or Santorin, I was able to distinguish them all, and give a 
name to each as I stood on the roof of the convent dedicated to St. 
John. One day, as I stood by the sea looking south-west, I dis- 
tinctly saw Thera, as it was anciently called, rising out of the sea. 
This island is now also called Thera conjointly with Santorin, or 
island of St. Irene. Thera, ‘ the beast ’ (Op, @npa), was so called 
in ancient days because it is naught but the cone of a hideous 
submarine volcano, the slopes of which are arid and composed of 
black volcanic rocks formed by successive eruptions, awe-inspiring 
to look upon. Turning to Revelation xiii. 1, I read St. John’s 
narrative: ‘And I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a beast 
(@npiov) rise up out of the sea.’ Could ‘the beast,’ at which I was 
then looking, be the beast of the Revelation? This question startled 
me, and in the following pages I propose to put forth much that I 
have since investigated, confirming me in the theory which then 
suddenly dawned upon me. 

I have read with avidity various commentaries on the mysterious 
book written by St. John, M. Renan’s rationalistic views, theories 
concerning the reproduction of the plagues of Egypt, a recent notion 
that the book isa Jewish document of about the Christian era, which 
an early Christian writer had adopted almost entirely without modify- 
ing its Judaism, but interposing from time to time Christian passages. 
But no theory appears to me so probable as the one, that the book 
was written under the actual influence of an eruption of ‘ the beast,’ 
when men’s minds were distraught with fear, and the end of all things 
seemed at hand. By comparing passages in the Revelation with 
extracts from medieval and modern accounts given us by eye- 
witnesses of eruptions of Thera, we shall find, I think, many remark- 
able parallels, which will go far to prove that St. John made use of 
phenomena which he saw with his own eyes, to prophetically depict 
a destruction of another kind. 
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Others besides myself have imagined that St. John must have 
been an eye-witness of some volcanic eruption. Sir William Dawson, 
LL.D., thus writes in Modern Science in Bible Lands: 


One would suppose that the prophet had before him an eruption of Vesuvius: 
the-preceding earthquakes, the black pall of ashes darkening the sun, the red glow 
of volcanic dust tinging the moon, the showers of hot volcanic stones, the dis- 
appearance of the heavenly bodies, the shaking of the mountains and islands out of 
their place. 


And again: 
The phenomena here are those of a new submarine volcano, like that which 
burst forth in the Mediterranean in 1831, and was known as Graham’s Island. 


We shall first show that the volcano known as ‘ the beast’ was in active 
eruption at the time of St. John’s captivity on Patmos, and that he 
must therefore have witnessed it, and then proceed to show how St. 
John’s narrative corresponds with those of later writers, who have 
witnessed similar disturbances there. 

Commentators are at variance with regard to the exact time of 
St. John’s exile in Patmos. An obscure Greek theologian, with the 
view to arranging certain points of detail in the book of Revelation, 
stated the theory that St. John was exiled in the reign of Domitian, 
96 A.D.; but this, by the consensus of modern opinion, has been held 
to be impossible, and all commentators are now agreed that the writer 
of the Revelation was in exile and compiled his work between 60 and 
69 a.D., which is of course more consistent with the probable age of 
the writer of such a work. 

The remarkable activity of the volcano of Thera during the 
first century of the Christian era is related to us by many classical 
writers. Pliny tells us that an island Thia (@eia), or Hiera, was 
formed by an eruption in 19 a.D., under the consulship of Marcus 
Junius Silanus and Lucius Balbus. Several authors agree in relat- 
ing that anothereruption took place in the reign of Claudius, A.D. 46, 
namely Dion Cassius, Aurelius Victor,and Eusebius, when another 
large island was also formed, and that an eclipse of the moon took 
place at the moment of the cataclysm. Dekigallas, in his history of 
the eruptions of Santorin, tells us, on the authority of George of 
Syngelos, that in an eruption, in 60 a.p., ‘Old Burnt Island was in- 
creased by a cape on which now stands the Church of St. Nicholas.’ 

Of the various late eruptions, we have of course much more 
graphic accounts, all of which appear to have been very similar in 
their action. The next on record was in 726 a.D., in the reign of Leo 
the Isaurian; the next in 1457, then in 1573, 1650, 1707, and 1866 
respectively. The accounts of these later eruptions are of course more 
reliable, and will serve our purpose better for comparing with the ac- 
count in the Revelation. The eruption of 1707 a.v., of which an 
excellent account was given by M. Delenda, then English consular 
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agent at Santorin, lasted for seven years, with more or less intensity, 
whilst the late eruption of 1866, which does not appear to have been 
anything like as severe as some of its predecessors, lasted for four years. 
Thus we may well surmise, from the evidence given us by the above- 
mentioned authorities, that Thera was in a state of actual eruption 
during the greater part of the first century of our era, and conse- 
quently would be a conspicuous and awe-inspiring object during the 
whole period of St. John’s exile in Patmos. 

Perhaps before entering into details concerning the description 
in the Revelation, a short account of the island of Thera or Santorin 
as I saw it will be of use in prosecuting our researches. Taken from 
a general point of view this volcanic cluster is round; the island of 
Santorin proper is on the outer circle eighteen miles from point to 
point, and on the inner circle twelve, and somewhat resembles a horse- 
shoe in form ; the remainder of the circle is made up by two islands, 
Therasia and Aspronisi, and three channels by which the central 
basin is entered. All round this basin, which is the crater of the 
volcano, the island presents a frontage of precipitous volcanic cliffs 
from 500 to 1,000 feet in height, all in strata of twisted and con- 
torted volcanic lava, red, green, and black, giving the whole place a 
hideous yet fascinating aspect. In the centre of this large basin lie 
the active mouths of the volcano, a cluster of three hideous islands, 
which have been thrown up out of the depths of the abyss by various 
eruptions, and are still steaming with smoke and streaked with sulphur. 
They are called respectively, Old, Little, and New Burnt Island. The 
water is too deep for anchorage in this basin, and the ships generally 
are tied to rocks, and in the vicinity of the voleano the water is bright 
yellow from oxide of iron which comes out of the cone, which effectu- 
ally cleans the bottoms of the ships without any aid from the sailors. 

The town is on Santorin proper, on the summit of the cliffs round 
the crater, and from here the land slopes gradually to the outer sea- 
level and is covered with thin volcanic earth, very excellent for the 
growth of vines. There is yet another feature: at the south-eastern 
corner of the island there rises a mountain with two peaks, Mesa- 
bound and St. Elias, about 1,500 feet above the sea. This mountain 
and its spurs are not volcanic, but consist of a formation common to 
most of the surrounding islands. It is evident that, before the 
opening of the crater, this mountain was a solitary island around 
which the volcano shed its pumice and gave it a new form. 

In the gentle slopes are chasms formed by torrents in the pumice, 
and most of the villages are in these, the houses being cut in the 
pumice-rock and offering only a frontage of masonry. The ascent 
of the cliff to the capital is performed by a zigzag path lately 
cut in the lava, and the town is 950 feet above the sea. On either 
side of the path stand up huge black boulders, which have been 
loosened and fallen in time of earthquakes, and frequently cause 
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accidents now. The inhabitants of Thera are perpetually looking out 
upon the mouths of their volcano in the centre of their harbour. 
The aspect this bears is infernal beyond description ; not a tree grows 
there, except a few fig-trees, the fruit of which is considered of sur- 
passing excellence. All is black save a few bright-coloured stones 
and streaks of sulphur; huge blocks of lava and broken volcanic 
bombs lie about everywhere in weird confusion. 

We will now proceed to our comparisons between St. John’s nar- 
rative and the various reliable accounts we have from eye-witnesses 
of the eruptions of Thera. 

We have nothing to do with the earlier chapters of the book, the 
messages to the seven churches and the mysterious vision of heavenly 
things. But with the opening of the sixth seal we are at once intro- 
duced to a vivid description of voleanic phenomena, and are given 
accounts which agree wonderfully with those of later authors, so that 
we can feel as we read that St. John must have been a terrified eye- 
witness of the scene, and heard marvellous stories of what was 
occurring from refugees who would naturally seek the safe harbour 
of Patmos, as they fled from the wrath to come. 

The premonitory symptoms of an eruption of Thera were always 
mighty earthquakes and mysterious underground rumblings, and on 
the 5th of July, 1707, says M. Delenda, ‘were seen to issue from 
the fissures in the rocks, great quantities of smoke, which increased 
from hour tohour.’ This smoke killed all vegetation, and the noxious 
gases greatly injured the health of the inhabitants, the fumes, accord- 
ing to the wind, doing infinite damage to the vegetation on islands 
thirty and forty miles distant. Fouqué tells us of the volcanic bombs 
he saw shot into the air like fiery meteors in the eruption of 1866, 
‘ varying in size from a nutshell to several cubic métres.’ 

Each eruption was accompanied by the appearance of rocks and 
islands in the sea. ‘ Imagine their surprise,’ says the Jesuit Father 
Richard, in his account of the eruption of 1573, ‘when they saw a 
great chain of black rocks, which came up out of the depths of the 
sea, in number seventeen.’ 

Pliny, as we have seen, tells us of the appearance of the island 
of Hierain A.D. 19. Inthe eruption of 1650 the island called Kolombo 
appeared, and in the eruption of our own day there appeared an island 
which was called St. George, but which afterwards became united 
with the ‘ burnt islands’ and lost its identity. 

Let us now read Rev. vi. 12-14 and note the parallels: 

12. And I beheld when he had opened the sixth seal, and lo, there was a great 
earthquake, and the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as 
blood ; 

13. And the stars of heaven fell upon the earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her 
untimely figs when she is shaken of a mighty wind. 

14. And the heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled together; and every 
mountain and island were moved out of their places. 
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The inhabitants of Thera would do exactly as St. John describes in 
the next verse, and as he doubtless heard they did from eye-witnesses 
of their terror—namely, ‘hid themselves in the dens and rocks of 
the mountains,’ that is to say in their own houses, which, as we have 
seen, are cut out of the pumice-stone rock. 

In the eighth chapter of the Revelation we again discover the 
continued narrative of the eruption. 

7. The first angel sounded, and there fullowed hail and fire mingled with blood, 


and they were cast upon the earth: and the third part of trees was burnt up, and 
all green grass was burnt up. 


In M. Delenda’s account of the eruption of 1707 we read of the. 
flames which issued out of the sea, and of the damage done to the 
vines and trees by the noxious vapours and by the terrible crashing 
fall of the voleanic bombs. 

8. And the second angel sounded, and as it were a great mountain burning 
with fire was cast into the sea: and the third part of the sea became blood. 


9. And the third part of the creatures which were in the sea and had life died ; 
and the third part of the ships were destroyed. 


‘Many,’ says Dr. Lee in his commentary on the Revelation, ‘ see 
here a symbolical representation of the Red Sea;’ but we have not so 
far to go. Father Richard, in 1573, says: ‘ The sea was all tinted, 
even as far as twenty miles distant;’ and, as I said above, even 
when the volcano is quiescent, the sea in the immediate vicinity of 
the cone is of a brilliant orange colour, from the action of oxide of iron. 

In M. Delenda’s account we read of the sudden appearance of a 
rock in the sea, and how the sea, becoming mixed with sulphurous 
vapours, became white as milk, and all fish in the harbour died. 
When the great masses of rocks and bombs of which the islands were 
formed came up from the bowels of the crater, great damage was done 
to the shipping, and sailors who were out in boats at the time were 
asphyxiated by the noxious vapours. In 1866 a boat with three dead 
men in it was picked up at some little distance from Santorin, they 
having died of the vapours and thus drifted away. This is exemplified 
further by the action of the third angel, when the star Wormwood, 
presumably an unusually large volcanic bomb, fell into the water and 
(verse 11) ‘the third part of the waters became wormwood, and many 
men died of the waters because they were bitter.’ 

The fourth angel produced the plague of darkness. 

12. And the fourth angel sounded, and the third part of the sun was smitten, 
and the third part of the moon, and the third part of the stars; so as the third part 


of them was darkened, and the day shone not for a third part of it, and the night 
likewise. 


The chronicler of the eruption in 1650 tells us how, when the 
submarine volcano burst and the island of Kolombo was formed, 
clouds of thick vapour darkened the air, and fifty men and a thousand 
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animals were killed by the sulphurous fumes, many became blind, 
and the noise of the explosion was heard as far as Chios and the 
Dardanelles, where they thought a naval engagement was taking place, 
and for a whole day and night the inhabitants of Thera could not see 
the sun, moon, or stars. 

The fifth angel had the key of the bottomless pit. 


ix. 2. And he opened the bottomless pit; and there arose a smoke out of the 
pit, as the smoke of a great furnace; and the sun and the air were darkened by 
reason of the smoke of the pit. 


The actual cone itself, in the middle of the harbour, above 
described, is thought to this day to be the entrance to Hades, and in 
the smoke which issues from it the inhabitants of Thera think they 
see demons coming out. This angel of the bottomless pit St. John 
tells us was called in Hebrew, Abaddon, or ‘the abyss,’ and in the 
Greek tongue Apollyon. On Thera in ancient days there was a 
temple to Apollo Kapvetos, and a propitiatory festival was held in 
honour of Apollo the destroyer. 

The visionary account given by St. John of the sixth angel :— 


x. 17, And thus I saw the horses in the vision, and them that sat on them, 
having breastplates of fire, and of jacinth, and brimstone: and the heads of the 
horses were as the heads of lions; and out of their mouths issued fire and smoke 


and brimstone. 


is curiously paralleled by accounts given of the superstitions of the 
inhabitants of Thera during the late eruptions, who saw, in the pillars 
of smoke issuing from their volcano, giants and horsemen and terrible 
beasts. The eruption of 1650, when so many were asphyxiated by the 
fumes, is still spoken of as the ‘ year of evil,’ even though there have 
been several eruptions since, and it must have closely resembled that 
in St. John’s day when he wrote (verse 18): ‘ By these there was the 
third part of men killed, by the fire, by the smoke, and by the brim- 
stome which issued out of their mouths.’ 

One can easily imagine how, in a time like this, the visionary 
spirit of St. John would be keenly worked upon; how he would see in 
the dense mass of smoke ‘ the beast that ascendeth out of the bottom- 
less pit’ (Rev. xi. 7) ; how he in Patmos would hear perhaps exagger- 
ated accounts of the mortality (Rev. xi. 13): ‘ There was a great earth- 
quake, and the tenth part of the city fell, and in the earthquake 
were slain of men 7,000.’ On Thera in St. John’s time, as Strabo tells 
us, were two important cities, Za and Eleusis, one upon the mountain, 
which is not of volcanic material, and the other by the seashore, as 
far as possible from the volcano. Of these cities extensive ruins 
still remain, foundations of temples and large tombs pointing to 
a higher: tate of civilisation and refinement than in most of the 
surrounding islands, Those cities were doubtless laid low by the 
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‘lightnings, and voices, and thunderings, and an earthquake, and 
great hail’ of which St. John speaks in xiii. 19. 
With chapter xiii. opens, as it were, a new phase of the vision :— 


1, And I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of the sea, 
having seven heads and ten horns. 


A Swedish lady, Frederica Bremer, who wrote an account of Santorin, 
thus describes it: ‘ How strange and dismal it seems as you sail into 
the many-coloured striped crater, in which you feel yourself as little 
as a fly in the wide-open jaws of a sleeping wild beast.’ Ross, the 
German traveller, in his Inselreisen, likens the mysterious harbour of 
Santorin, with its layers of lava and pinnacled rocks, to a witch’s kettle. 
Everyone is struck by its unearthly aspect, and from the description 
given by St. John one might almost imagine that he had actually 
been into this harbour, a not improbable supposition, seeing that it 
lies on the route of vessels coming in and out of the AZgean Sea in 
the direction of Smyrna and Ephesus; and it is also possible that the 
above-mentioned non-voleanic part of Santorin, with its two-peaked 
mountains, Mount Elias and Mesabound, between which the old 
capital of Thera lay, may have suggested to his mind the second 
beast, ‘coming out of the earth, and he had two horns like a Jamb.’ 
In ancient days, as now, Thera was celebrated for but one production, 
namely wine ; to-day the slope of the island is like one vast vineyard, 
and much of the wine of this island finds its way to Russia and France ; 
in fact an enterprising wine merchant has christened his wine 
‘Bordeaux,’ hoping to be able to sell it as such without passing it 
through the hands of a French middleman, who would reap the pro- 
fits. Thus in Rev. xiv. 19, St. John writes: ‘ And the angel thrust in 
his sickle into the earth, and gathered the vine of the earth, and cast 
it into the great winepress of the wrath of God. 

In Rev. xy. 2, St. John says: ‘ And I saw as it were a sea of glass 
mingled with fire.’ Before the island of Kolombo was formed flames 
were seen to issue out of the sea, and several eye-witnesses of the 
phenomena describe the smoke and flames which appeared to come 
out of the waves at the time of the eruptions. 

The seven angels were given vials full of the wrath of God to 
pour out upon mankind, and the temple ' was so filled with smoke that 
no man was able to enter it until the seven plagues were over, a very 
possible occurrence, for in later accounts we read how people were 
asphyxiated as they walked along, and remained in their cave-houses 
for fear of the sulphurous vapours. The first angel poured forth 
(Rev. xvi. 2) ‘a noisome and grievous sore upon the men which had 
the mark of the beast.’ Dr. Dekigallas made a careful study of the 
effects of the last eruption on the inhabitants, and found that ‘ eye 


' We read of a temple built by the Rhodians to ‘ Poseidon the Preserver’ on the 
crater itself. This during an eruption would be naturally unapproachable. 
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affections, biliousness, bronchitis and maladies akin to it, were very 
prevalent at the time,’ and in the account of the eruption of 1650 
we are told that ‘most people suffered sharp pains in the eyes, 
which watered profusely, became gathered and closed, so that for a 
day and a half most of the Santoriniotes were entirely blind.’ 

The second and third angels turn the sea and the waters into 
blood. We can easily imagine when St. John saw or heard of the 
terrors of Santorin he would naturally compare them to the plagues 
of Egypt. We have seen above how the sea was tinted with bright 
yellow for twenty miles round—how the fishes in the harbour died ; 
and when he wrote his account he did not exaggerate in the least 
the horrors of the situation. 


tev. xvi. 3. And the second angel poured out his vial upon the sea; and it 
became as the blood of a dead man: and every living soul died in the sea, 


This was a phenomenon peculiar to the eruptions of Thera. 

Of the power given to the fourth angel to scorch men with the 
heat of the sun we have no parallel in later accounts; but it is pos- 
sible that the plague of darkness inflicted by the fifth angel may 
refer to the darkening of the heavenly luminaries by the smoke, or 
the above-mentioned blindness. 

Rey. xvi. 10. And the fifth angel poured out his vial upon the seat of the beast ; 


and his kingdom was full of darkness ; and they gnawed their tongues for pain, and 
blasphemed the God of heaven because of their pains and their sores. 


The allusion to the drying up of the great river Euphrates is, of 
course, enigmatical to us. But then the account of the seventh 


angel is very graphic. 


Rey. xvi. 17, And the seventh angel poured out his vial into the air; and there 
came a great voice out of the temple of heaven from the throne saying, It is done. 
18, And there were voices and thunders and lightnings; and there was a great 
earthquake, such as was not since upon the earth, so mighty an earthquake and so 


great. 
19, And the great city was divided into three parts, and the cities of the nations 


fell: and great Babylon came in remembrance before God, to give unto her the cup 
of the wine of the fierceness of his wrath. 

20, And every island fled away, and the mountains were not found. 

21. And there fell upon men a great hail out of heaven, every stone about the 
weight of a talent: and men blasphemed God because of the plague of hail; for 
the plague thereof was exceeding great. 


In these verses we have an undoubted description of a volcanic 
eruption, and from the allusion to the islands fleeing away, there 
can be little doubt that the scene of the eruption was Thera, for no 
other volcano is surrounded by such a number of islands as Thera. 
And again, he may possibly allude to the disappearance of newly- 
formed islands, like Kolombo, which, after its formation by volcanic 
agency, gradually sank in the waves. 
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The allusion to the shower of volcanic bombs is again undoubted, 
‘weighing a talent each,’ or, as M. Fouqué, in his more modern 
description says, ‘ varying in size from a nutshell to several cubic 
métres.’ 

The local colouring is constant in every verse of ,the Revelation ; 
islands, mountains, and seas, noxious vapours, the turning of the sea 
into blood, volcanic bombs, etc., attesting beyond a doubt that the 
eruption of Thera, ‘ the beast,’ was the one present before the eyes 
of St. John when he wrote his ‘ Apocalypse ;’ and that he used, as 
is universally the case in Holy Writ, similes from nature and natural 
phenomena to convey to his readers ideas more spiritual and more 
recondite. 

Finally, in Rev. xvii. 8, St. John’s description is as follows :— 


The beast that thou sawest was, and is not, and shall ascend out of the bottom- 
less pit, and go into perdition; and they that dwell on the earth shall wonder... 
when they behold the beast that was, and is not and yet is. 


From this we may gather that during St. John’s exile on Patmos 
the eruption of Thera was over, smouldering, no doubt, to show that, 
even though not active, it ‘yet is,’ and men marvelled still at the 
wonderful things they had witnessed. St. John candidly tells us, 
too, that ‘the seven heads’ of his beast are ‘seven mountains,’ 
further confirming us in our opinion that the pinnacled rocks of 
Thera were, according to St. John’s imagination, the heads and horns 
of his beast. 

The last vision of St. John—of the angel with the key of the 
bottomless pit coming down to close the crater—is just what one 
would expect. Into this abyss he cast Satan, ‘and bound him fora 
thousand years.’ The eruption was over, and the evil spirit of the 
fearful time was ‘ cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the 
beast and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and 
night for ever and ever.’ 

The inhabitants of Thera to-day think that the rumblings they 
occasionally hear inside the crater are the groans of the condemned. 
As a matter of fact, Thera was quiet for 660 years after this eruption ; 
or rather, we have no evidence to prove that there was an eruption 
between the year 60 and that which took place in 726, in the reign 


of Leo the Isaurian. 
J. THEODORE BENT. 
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SOLDIERS’ RATIONS. 


PenpinG the millennium, no public servant can have a more valid 
claim on the consideration of a self-respecting nation than the 
soldier who offers his life in the defence of its honour and its position. 
As he justly merits, so for many reasons he stands in especial need 
of, a full measure of the national regard. He has surrendered to us 
his volition; he has consented to lie down and to rise up, to eat and 
be clothed, according to the rules we have made for him ; at our be- 
hest he accepts the ‘ route’ for the rice swamps of the Irrawady, or 
the arid sands of the Soudan; he is ours without a murmur to march 
at the word straight into the face of death. The civilian public 
servant may resign on short notice if his service irks him, or if the 
chance offers to better himself: the soldier must ‘ put in’ his term 
to the hour and minute, and is punished as a deserter if he violates 
this obligation. We may be unable to bring it about that the soldier 
shall be wholly contented with his lot ; indeed, that would be a cruelty, 
since he would thus lose that most prized of his simple joys, the 
occasion for a harmless grumble ; but we owe it as well to ourselves 
as to him that the conditions of his life should be as satisfactory as 
circumstances will permit. He certainly deserves it at our hands 
that he should be adequately fed ; and our own interest is concerned 
in caring that this is done, for the double reason that proper feeding 
contributes to his efficiency as a fighting man, and that a general 
impression that the soldier has to put up with semi-starvation must 
have its effect in checking enlistment. Of late there has been a 
good deal of writing in the press calculated to spread that impres- 
sion ; and although there has been no supporting voice from the 
ranks the flow of recruits has been somewhat diminished. 

Thirty years ago, as I can testify from personal experience, the 
soldier lived very meagrely. He had then, as now, it is true, his 
Government ration of three-quarters of a pound of meat, uncooked, 
with bone, and his pound of bread. And then as now, threepence 
halfpenny a day of ‘messing-money’ taken from his pay was 
expended for him in the purchase of ‘ groceries’ in supplement of 
the Government ration. But the meat and bread, supplied by con- 
tract, were of the poorest kind—the former lean and scrappy, the 
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latter sodden and coarse. Abuses abounded, and proper supervision 
was neglected. The barrack cock-houses were obsolete, fitted only 
for boiling and baking. The cooks were changed every week, and 
every man had to take his turn at the work. The majority, of 
course, were utterly ignorant of the culinary art. I recall the ignoble 
experience of a comrade—he could not boil, neither could he bake. On 
the third day of his functions his troop-mates tried to stimulate him 
to greater proficiency by spread-eagling him on the barrack-room table 
and administering physical chastisement with baggage straps; but 
this discipline had not the desired effect. His fourth day’s dinner was 
rather worse than its predecessors, and it was a genuine relief when. 
he was summarily sent to the guard-room and next morning spared 
from the remainder of his cooking term by a welcome sentence of 
three days’ defaulter’s drill. The married women used to hang about 
the cook-house, with offers, not often refused, to buy from the cook slices 
off the ration meat, potatoes from the troop-nets, and modicums of tea 
and sugar from the troop’s already scanty pittance. When the cooked 
meat came up into the barrack-rooms in the baking-tins, or was fished 
from out the soup pails, what one saw was great bare bones, to which 
in places clung some casual attachments of flesh, gristle, and sinew, 
repulsive to the eye and difficult to masticate. The potatoes served 
with this offal were wet, waxy, and measly ; supplied by some petty 
greengrocer in the neighbourhood of the barracks, between whom and 
the troop-sergeant-major there mostly existed a private understand- 
ing. There were never any other vegetables but the inferior potatoes, 
except the few handfuls of scraggy herbs, honey-combed carrots and 
flaccid green stuff which faintly seasoned the nauseous meal-thick- 
ened soup. When the portions of ‘ cagmag and spuds’ were painfully 
lotted out on the plates, there were two ways of appropriating them. 
Sometimes the orderly man who had done most of the carving called 
out ‘Seize!’ and at the signal, each man grabbed the plate which 
struck him as containing the biggest ration. Of course there was a 
scramble, since two or more were likely to fancy the same mess, and 
the scramble occasionally became a fight. The alternative and the 
fairer method of allotment was this. When the portions were on the 
plates‘’a man went into the corner with his back to the table; and 
another man, touching mess after mess, called out ‘ Whose?’ the 
man in the corner answering with a name till all the portions were 
assigned. The unfortunate to whose lot fell the bone had to reconcile 
himself for that day to a dinner all but wholly meatless, but if one of 
the old soldiers in the mess happened to be on the spree, and absent at 
the canteen from the dinner table, the bone by common consent fell 
to him—it being recognised that he was off his feed. On soup days, 
when the tea came up at five o’clock in the same pails in which at 
one the soup had been served, there was always a thick scum of 
grease on the top, and the mawkish oily stuff tasted more of soup 
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than of tea. We had just one real good dinner in the year, and 
that was on Christmas day, when the captain supplied the feast. 
Rarely, very rarely, on a Sunday morning the orderly corporal would 
announce that the messing had ‘run to the good’ to the extent of a 
few shillings, and asked us what the surplus should be spent in. 
The surplus was so petty and the appliances for cooking so feeble 
that there was always the same reply—‘ Horse-logs!’ A horse-log is 
the round iron ball at the foot of a dragoon horse’s collar-chain ; our 
rare puddings of ‘ sad dough —flour and suet—were known by the 
same name because of the family resemblance in hardness and 
weight. Nature is kind, and it was wonderful how in time a man 
got used to the scant and nasty fare, and, ezpecially if he could 
afford himself a pint of beer before dinner or at night, how it 
came to be sufficient for him. I have known old soldiers habitually 
leave part of their ration, but the youngsters were in a state of 
chronic hunger. Often and again, in my first year in the ‘long 
attic’ in the Royal Barracks of Dublin, I have known lads lie awake 
in a torture of hunger till they thought everyone asleep, and watched 
them stealthily arise and grope on the dusty rafters for dry crusts or 
cold potatoes that some old soldier might have stowed away there 
and forgotten. For there were cruel stoppages in those days, and 
before I had been a soldier a year, I had been myself four months 
on end on a penny a day, which left no margin for supper. The 
barrack canteens of those bad old days were foul holes, wherein 
greedy civilian lessees charged the highest prices for the worst 
imaginable commodities, and prospered mightily at the soldier’s 
expense. I know of one family of Irish canteen-keepers who became 
possessors of fine mansions and wide landed estates, bought from the 
exorbitant profits made over the counter in barrack canteens. 

I was aware in a general way, that the soldier in the matter of 
food as in every other way, fares now much better than he did in my 
day; but not until last autumn, when, chancing to be living in 
country quarters near Aldershot, did it occur to me to go carefully 
into the matter, and ascertain the extent of the improvement. In 
the following pages I embody the result of my investigation. 

At the outset avery common misconception ought to be dispelled. 
Nothing is commoner, and this not alone among civilians, than to hear 
such a remark as this: ‘ The soldier enlists under the persuasion that 
he is to have a shilling a day clear and a free ration, and is consider- 
ably disgusted when he realises that it is but a partial ration which 
is free and that the cost of a great part of his food is deducted from 
the shilling.’ It is true that in the days of Sergeant Kite this de- 
ception was habitually practised on the recruit; but Sergeant Kite 
‘lifts his head and lies’ no longer. The Government pamphlet 
setting forth ‘the advantages of the Army,’ which may be had at 
every post-office throughout the land, and a copy of which the re- 
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cruiting sergeant is bound to hand to every applicant for enlistment, 
sets forth in detail the soldier’s finanical position. Having given 
particulars of the rates of pay for the respective arms and ranks this 
publication sums up the situation as follows: ‘In addition to money 
wages, a soldier receives a ration of bread and meat, lodgings, fuel, 
light, and medical attendance . . . and on first joining the army 
is supplied with a complete outfit of clothing and a free kit, and he 
is afterwards periodically supplied with the principal articles of 
clothing without charge. He is required to keep up his under- 
clothing and necessaries at his own cost, and to pay for repairs 
to his clothing when in wear, and for his own groceries, vegetables, 
and washing, but not for his bedding.’ There is no loophole for 
misunderstanding here. It would certainly, however, be more ex- 
plicit were the deduction for groceries, vegetables, and washing to be 
specified, since that is a fixed charge, not to be diminished or in- 
creased by any economy or carelessness on the soldier’s part. 

The soldier is partly fed by Government, partly feeds himself out 
of his pay. The Government ration consists of meat } 1b. with bone, 
weighed uncooked, and 1lb. bread. He cannot live on this ration, 
and he therefore supplements it, or rather it is supplemented for him 
by the deduction from his pay of 3}d. a day expended in the pur- 
chase of such additions to his fare, in the nature of ‘ groceries’ and 
vegetables, as are considered to make it adequate. Whether that 
condition is fulfilled or not, the reader will presently find the oppor- 
tunity of judging for himself. He will not permit himself to neglect 
certain factors in the calculation. If the soldier does not habitually 
work so hard as does the navvy or even the day labourer, he by no 
means eats the bread of idleness. He rises early and is much in the 
open air. He is now for the most part young, and often indeed 
growing ; frequently he has been poorly fed before enlisting, conse- 
quently may be imperfectly developed, and it is for the national in- 
terest that his physique should be improved, to produce which effect 
good and sufficient nourishment is essential. And again, the soldier 
is not, as a prisoner is, restricted for his sustenance to the ration 
scale which authority has devised for him. He has at his absolute 
disposal a free surplus of pay after deduction of all fixed disbursements 
amounting to sixpence a day on the lowest reckoning. Is he entitled, 
however large may be his capacity for food, to eat and be filled, and 
yet to possess his free surplus intact? If he be, then he is the 
unique member of the community thus privileged. The day labourer 
when he takes his pay does not make the hard and fast allotment of 
so much of it for beer and skittles, and let what balance may be over 
go to pay for the necessaries of life. If he is so foolish, he may come 
to suffer from inanition. Now, the soldier, if he resolutely refuses 
to spend on food a fraction of his free surplus, cannot possibly suffer 
from inanition ; his rations stand between him and that mischief. 
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Oaly a few words need be said of the Government rations of bread 
and meat. The bread is fairly good ; at large military centres it is 
made in military bakeries; at out-quarters it is supplied by contract. 
The meat for the most part is also fair; since there are adequate 
means for enforcing compliance with the conditions of contract, there 
is no reason why inferior meat should ever be accepted. At the 
great military station of Aldershot its quality is secured by quite a 
chain of inspection. The commissary officer passes or rejects the 
live cattle supplied by the contractor. A board of officers, at the 
head of which is a field officer, daily visit the slaughter-houses, and 
inspect the carcases hanging there, passing or rejecting according to 
judgment. Everywhere, the right to take exception to meat tendered 
for the consumption of his regiment or detachment vests in the regi- 
mental orderly officer for the day, among whose duties it is to be 
present when the meat is cut up for the different messes. The regi- 
mental quartermaster is also present at this operation; he sees that 
the weighing is just and the allotment fair ; and it is his duty as an 
experienced critic to direct the orderly officer’s attention to inferior 
meat. The loss for meat rejected falls on the contractor, and also 
the cost of meat purchased in lieu of his condemned supply. The 
contracts prescribe that mutton be furnished occasionally, usually 
once a week ; that is the only change from the otherwise invariable 
beef, except that in Ireland sometimes pork is supplied, at the 
request of the men, and by arrangement with the contractor. Hind 
and fore-quarters are sent in on alternate days; the quarters must 
come whole, pieces are not accepted, but there is no rejection of the 
inferior portions of quarters, and each mess has to take its proportion 
of shin, brisket, and skirt, The orderly man of each mess is present 
to draw its meat, and has the right of protest against an undue pro- 
poriion of bone and inferior pieces. One pound in the hundred is 
allowed for loss in cutting up. 

On an average in the soldier’s nominal meat ration of twelve ounces 
there is twenty-five per cent. of bone and other uneatable substance 
such as gristle and sinew. The loss in cooking averages about another 
twenty-five per cent.— quite that in baking and roasting, a little less 
in boiling. There remain six ounces, which may be taken as his 
actual daily ration of butcher meat on the plate, and that of rather 
mixed character, since it includes shin, brisket, and other inferior 
portions. What then of Government rations goes down Tommy 
Atkins’s throat daily is one pound of bread and six ounces of meat. 

As a simple matter of quantity this amount of food is obviously 
inadequate. So threepence-halfpenny a day is deducted from the 
soldier’s pay, and expended in adding to, padding out, and in a 
measure civilising his fare. It may well surprise the reader to know 
how much may be done with these few coppers, carefully and econo- 
mically administered. The pittance would not go far if disbursed 
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individually, but when the collective threepence-halfpennies of a 
troop or company are brought into the budget, the advantages of 


Army Book 48, 


G Co. Daily Messing Account. 
August 25, 1888. 





Balance Cr. brought forward . 


60 Men in mess @ 34d. = 
Add any money from Refuse | 


017 6 
Fund . - ° ° 
Total . ° ° 


Deduct Balance Debt brought 
forward ; , . 


To be expended . 





| QUAN- 


| TITY 


["s oz. | 
Tea . . op: 20 
Coffee . . | 
Sugar. 
Raisins 
Currants 
Spice . : 
Lemon peel 
Pepper , 
Salt, 1 packet 
Mustard 
Butter 


1 4 
7 8 


Flour . 3 
Baking powder . 
Suet 

Oatmeal 

Split peas ‘ 
Potatoes, 4 stone 
Vegetables . 
Onions e 
Herbs . 

Milk, 4 quarts 
Bacon. e 





Total expended 
Balance Cr. 


Balance Dr. ° 


sarley ; ‘ 
Bread, 15 loaves. 


Issued : G. SmitTH, Canteen Steward. 
Received ; J. JONES, Orderly Corporal ; 
N.C. Officer in charge of Rations. 
P, WILKINS, Capt. Com. Co. 


ee 


combination come to the front. 
A modified home rule obtains 
in the disbursement of these 
collective coppers, the adminis- 
tration of which, under pre- 
scribed checks and supervision, 
is vested in the orderly corporal 
of each troop or company. 
Certain statutory investments 
have to be made; should the 
accounts show a surplus after 
these are met, the disposal 
thereof is prescribed by general 
suffrage. The statutory pur- 
chases are: daily per man; 
4 lb. bread for the afternoon 
meal, tea 3 0z., coffee } oz., sugar 
2 oz., salt 4 oz., pepper 31, 0z., 
milk (for tea and coffee) } pint. 
Of these quantities that of the 
tea bread is immutable; the 
rest of the scale may be some- 
what modified and in practice 
generally is, mostly in the 
direction of increase. Potatoes 
are a necessary daily purchase, 
on the scale of something over 
& pound per man, and how- 
ever simple the day’s dinner 
may be, some vegetables must 
be bought. The orderly cor- 
poral’s ledger is a monthly 
account-book, known as ‘ Army 
Book 48,’ each page of which 
is headed ‘ — Company Daily 
Messing Account.’ It might 
be supposed that the indis- 
pensable items I have enu- 
merated would absorb the 
Company’s collective three- 
pence-halfpennies ;_ but, to 
show that this is not so, a 


sample page from a ‘ Daily Messing Account,’ in which these items 
only are set down, is given in the margin. The dinner of the day is 
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‘ Bake,’ with no extras. It will be seen that this budget of what may 
be termed actual necessaries, these costing within a fraction of 24d. per 
man, brings out a balance to the company’s credit of 6s. 53d., or a little 
over lid. per man. It is astonishing to what account, under good ad- 
ministration, may be turned this petty sum. PresentlyI shall give 
some examples of its profitable investment ; but first it ought to be 
explained how and where the orderly corporal makes his purchases. 
In the old days he resorted to the little shops outside the barrack 
gate, where the prices were high, the quality of the goods was bad, and 
the corruption attending the dealings was scandalous. There was an 
interval during which the ‘ groceries,’ i.e. the tea bread, tea, coffee, 
sugar, salt and pepper, were supplied at large stations by the Com- 
missariat at a charge of 14d. per ration, or within a trifle of cost 
price ; and this is still done at certain foreign stations where other 
means of supply are inaccessible. But some twenty years ago the 
canteen system was radically changed—perhaps the most important 
boon to the soldier of modern times ; and thenceforth the troops be- 
came customers of the canteen for all their ‘ messing,’ the Commis- 
sariat ceasing to supply anything except the Government ration of 
bread and meat. On its present basis the canteen, in effect, is the 
co-operative store of the regiment. It is managed by a committee 
composed of officers and non-commissioned officers under the super- 
vision of the commanding officer. The canteen steward is a pen- 
sioner of approved character, who works under a system of efficient 
checks. The canteen has its treasurer and its accountant, and the 
money taken is lodged in bank daily. The canteen profits for the year 
average per regiment about 400/., and the soldier gets the benefit of 
every penny. The money is expended in supplying extras for the 
Christmas dinner, in furnishing bread and cheese on field days and 
coffee for the guard, in providing extra clothing, in supplying papers 
and games to the regimental news-room, and in the encouragement 
by prizes of the regimental sports. 

There is a ‘wet canteen’ and a‘dry canteen.’ The selected 
brewers furnish the moisture for the former, the latter, which is in 
effect a general shop, procures its stocks generally from one of the 
service co-operative stores. Under the hospitable roof of his canteen 
the soldier enjoys all the advantages of a tolerably fair club in return 
for the infinitesimal subscription of twopence per month. He finds 
a well-supplied news-room, and a lending library, whose contents are 
frequently renewed. In the games-room he may play draughts, 
chess, or bagatelle. He may call for his pot and call for his pipe ; 
the fiddlers three are not on hand, but he is free to sing his song and 
raise his chorus. If he desires refreshments, he has the range of con- 
siderable variety at a very low tariff. Acup of tea, cocoa, or chocolate 
will cost him a penny; a cup of coffee half that amount. The charge 
for a boiled egg is a penny, for a portion (small, of course) of bacon 
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and egg, two-pence; for a pint of pea-soup a penny, for a plate of 
liver 14d., for one of liver and bacon twopence, for a herring a penny. 
If he would season his dry ration-bread in the barrack-room, the 
canteen sells him cooked bacon at 10d., cooked ham at 1s. 2d., and 
German sausage at 8d. per lb., smaller quantities in proportion. 
And he has the consciousness that by every penny he spends in the 
canteen he is contributing to his own advantage, since the canteen 
is simply the co-operative store of the regiment of which he is a 
member. 

The ‘ dry canteen’ is the establishment at which the regiment 
now deals for its ‘ messing,’ at whose counter is disbursed the three- 
pence-halfpenny which each soldier contributes from his pay in 
supplement of the Government ration. The orderly corporal of each 
company sends in every morning to the canteen steward his requisi- 
tion for the day’s supplies on the ‘ messing’ form printed on margin 
of page 827. The canteen steward weighs out the quantities 
and has everything ready for delivery when the bugle sounds for 
‘Orderly Corporals,’ who then, accompanied by the orderly man of 
each mess, go to the canteen, exercise their right of having each 
article weighed if they care to do so, and then see the supplies con- 
veyed direct to the cookhouses and given in charge of the cooks. 

Since my day the system of army cooking has been reformed and 
in a measure civilised. A school of army cooking has been established, 
and every regiment has now its sergeant-cook, a graduate of this 
establishment. He instructs and supervises the assistant cooks, who 
no longer are changed weekly, but remain in office for varying but 
considerable periods. The culinary appliances are modernised, so that 
the range of possibilities in regard to the soldier’s dinner is no longer 
limited to the old ‘ bake, boil, or bedevil.’ In my own old corps the 
commanding officer of to-day offers from time to time a money prize 
for the best-cooked troop-dinner, which is awarded by a jury com- 
posed of officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates. In every 
regiment the sergeant-cook is responsible for the cleanliness of the 
cook-houses and the cooking utensils; and on him, in the first 
instance at least, falls the burden of complaints made in the barrack- 
room of bad cookery. All has not yet been done that could be done 
in improving the methods of military cookery and cooking appli- 
ances ; but at least it may be said that the soldier now gets his honest 
ration cooked in a decent, cleanly, and fairly appetising manner. 

On page 827 I have given a specimen of a company’s ‘ messing’ 
budget, showing the disbursement in commodities which may be 
regarded as ‘necessaries,’ and exhibiting after their purchase a 
surplus of a few shillings. Such a surplus (varying in amount, of 
course, with the market prices of the time, and also in so far as the 
prescribed scale is departed from) may be taken as normal. It may 
broadly be said that as this daily modicum of ‘ messing’ surplus is 
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judiciously or negligently administered, so the soldier lives well or 
badly. In a regiment where the soldier’s physical welfare is cared 
for, the Messing Account book is open to his inspection and he is 
consulted as to the disposal of the surplus it shows; that surplus being 
to all intents and purposes his own property, under the limitation 
that it is to be expended in food of one kind or another. The officer 
commanding the company puts his signature at the foot of the daily 
ledger, in token of his verification of its correctness, and of his interest 
in the well-being of his men. Iam compelled to state that in the 
course of my investigations I have looked into the administration of 
regiments in which, as regards those details, there is a discreditable 
dereliction from duty ; in which, for example, the Messing Account is 
written up only monthly, the daily budget, with the surplus or deficit 
unexhibited, being scribbled into a dingy scroll-book; in which the 
soldier is never shown the count and reckoning of the disbursement 
of his own money; in which the surplus is expended in the fashion 
that gives the least trouble, the soldier being given no voice in the 
mattér ; in which the officer’s signature is conspicuously absent from 
the foot of the daily budget. Such shortcomings betray an indiffer- 
ence all the more reprehensible because so little trouble is required 
to establish a better order of things. What can be done for the 
soldier in one regiment by good system and kindly care can be, and 
manifestly ought to be, done in all. 

The daily ‘ messing’ surplus, varying trivially with market-prices 
and according as the prescribed scale is exceeded or the reverse, but 
roughly averaging a penny farthing a man, is differently administered 
in different regiments. I propose to give examples of the practice 
obtaining in three corps, not specially selected, but taken as fair 
specimen regiments whose administration betokens care, system, and 
honesty. The three corps I cite are 

1, A cavalry regiment quartered at Aldershot. 

2. An infantry regiment quartered at Aldershot. 

3. An infantry regiment quartered at Portsmouth. 

1. It is an old-time custom in the Royal Dragoons that the Sun- 
day dinner should be better than the week-day dinner. On the 
week-day the cavalry man is for the most part at work in the afternoon 
as well as in the morning, and does not care to eat a heavy dinner. 
The week-day dinners in the Royals are nevertheless fairly varied— 
to-day roast, to-morrow bake, next day meat pies, with not infrequent 
additions of bacon, cabbage, and pudding; the weight of a man’s 
week-day dinner may be fairly set down as averaging one pound 
twelve ounces, of which six ounces are meat. But the bulk of his 
‘messing’ surplus of the week goes to his Sunday dinner. On that 
day he has a long leisure afternoon which he may spend in tobacco- 
aided digestion, or in the honestly earned slumber of contented reple- 
tion. On the margin is a specimen Sunday budget of the‘ messing’ 
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in a troop of the Royals. It comprises the statutory necessaries, and 


Army Book, 48. 


H Troop Daily Messing Account. 
Reptember | 9, ee. 


Balance Cr. brought forward . me 
69 Men in Mess @ 34d. . 
Add any money from Refuse F und | 


Total , . 


Deduct Balance Debt brought for- | 
ward . ° ‘ ° ° 


To be expended . 


| QUAN- 
| tery 


| Ibs, oz. 
a ; . t = 
Coffee Z ‘ 
Sugar. ° : -| 130 
Plums } 
Curry . ° ° 
Relish, 12 bottles 
Lemon peel 
Pepper 
Soft soap 
Mustard 
Butter . 
Ham . 5 ° 
Bread, 17 loaves 
Flour. ‘ 

Baking powder, 8 pkts 
tard ; ‘ 
Cocoa. 

Vegetable marrow 
Potatoes, 5 stone 
Vegetables, cabbage . 
Onions | 
Blacking 

Milk, 4 quarts 

Bacon 

Soda . ‘ 

Matches 

Soap . . 








Total expended . 


Balance Cr. 


Balance Dr. 


Issued: FREDERICK HART, Canteen Steward. 
Received : T. G. CAMPBELL, Orderly Corporal ; 


N.C. Officer in charge of Rations. 
E. H. BULLOCK, Capt. 








the additional supplies 
purchased with the accu- 
mulated surplus shown 
at the top as ‘ Balance 
Cr. These did not all 
appear on the Sunday 
dinner table. The butter, 
for instance, would serve 
for two days’ breakfasts ; 
the ham did furnish forth 
the Sunday breakfast 
tables, the bottles of 
‘ Relish’ would last well 
through the week; the 
cocoa was a_ substitute 
for the morning coffee ; 
and the non-edible arti- 
cles, blacking, matches, 
and soap, were had in 
infringement of the rule 
that the messing money 
is to be wholly expended 
in food. In the Royals, 
not the troop, but the 
mess (and each room con- 
stitutes a mess) is the 
dinner unit. In other 
words each mess has the 
privilege of choosing how 
its own dinner shall be 
cooked, and of choosing 
further how its propor- 
tion of the common ‘ mess- 
ing’ surplus shall be ex- 
pended. But it will 
suffice to give the in- 
gredients and quantities 
of the whole  troop’s 
dinner on the day cited. 
These were : roast 22 lbs. 
5 oz., meat pie 15 Ibs. 12 
oz., bacon 11 lbs. 8 oz., 
cabbage 18 lbs., fruit pie 
15 lbs. 12 oz., vegetable 


marrow 4 lbs. 4 oz., potatoes (peeled) 70 lbs. Sixty-nine men, then, 
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had for dinner 157 lbs. 9 oz. solid food; each man’s share of which was 
2 lbs. 44 0z. anda fraction over. Add to this breakfast and tea butter 
2 oz., breakfast ham 14 oz., the pound of Government ration bread, 
and the half-pound of tea bread purchased out of the ‘ messing 
money ;’ and it works out that each man in H troop on the 
9th of September had for food solid substances, weighing 4 lbs. 
neat. I have taken no account of his tea and cocoa. Of this 276 
Ibs. of solids, constituting the whole troop’s fare for the day, the 
Government ration amounted to barely 95 lbs. ; the balance was paid 
for wholly out of the soldier’s supplementary contribution of 34d. 
per man per day. 

The variety and quantity of another Sunday dinner in the Royal 
Dragoons come out forcibly in the page for the 22nd of July, which 
I have copied from the diary (Army Book 152) kept and signed by 
the sergeant-cook, and countersigned by the regimental quarter- 
master. The table displays the fare of the whole regiment. 

Army Book 152. 
FIRST ROYAL DRAGOONS REGIMENT. 
STATEMENT of the Cooking done this day, 22nd July, 1888. 





DESCRIPTION OF DINNERS. 
(Potatoes, lbs. 





Company 


Roast, 
No. of Men 


E 
is) 
ab 
»o 
3 
S 
a 


No. of Men 
No. of Men 
No. of Men 
Bacon. 
No. of lbs. 
Cabbage 
No. of heads 
No. of Men 
Jeans. 
No. of lbs, 
Rice pudding, 
No. of Men 
Steamed or 
boiled, 
Cooked in 
various ways 





| Tapioca pudding. | 


| Yorkshire Pudding. | 


| 
| 





A 
| vw 


| 3 


51 
60 | ... ad Bee) pe ae aes ee eee es 
| 60] 3 my oe ae = ve j wile ee 


5 
50 | 3: 
l 
4 

















Total cooked for, 486. 
J. Norton, Sergeant-Couok, 
H. L. WEBB, Quartermaster. 


The weight of this varied and solid repast, partaken of by 486 
men, was 1,033 lbs. 100z., which figures give a dinner-ration per 
head, the regiment through, of 2 lbs. 2 oz. and a fraction. Adding to 
this the 1 lb. of Government ration bread, and the } lb. of tea bread 
paid for by the ‘messing’ (and setting aside any ‘ messing’ extras 
had for breakfast), the weight of a Royal Dragoon’s food for the 
Sunday in question amounted in ‘ dry solids’ to 3 lbs. 10 oz. 

In the 4th Battalion, the King’s Royal Rifle Corps (the old 60th 
Rifles), as in most, if not all, infantry regiments, the company is the 
dinner unit ; in other words, the day’s fare is uniform and uniformly 
cooked throughout the company, but each company may have a 
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different menu. It isnot the practice in the Rifle battalion to accu- 
mulate a surplus towards the Sunday dinner, but to spend it day by 
day as it arises. Here are the menus for each company for Tuesday 
the 28th August last, a day taken at random :— 


- Baked meat, potatoes, and plain suet pudding. 

. Baked meat, potatoes, cabbage, and bacon. 

. Curry stew, rice, and steamed potatoes. 

. Roast beef and steamed potatoes. 

. Baked meat, potatoes, and suet pudding. 

. Roast meat, steamed potatoes, haricot beans, and bacon. 

. Curry stew, rice, and steamed potatoes. 

. Baked meat, potatoes, and cabbage and bacon. 
Banv.—Roast meat, Yorkshire pudding, and steamed potatoes. 


Average 
cooked 
weight of 
dinner per 
man not 
under 2 lbs. 


Suppose we take the dinners of A company for the week beginning 
the 26th of August :— 


Sunday.—Baked meat, potatoes, rice pudding. 
Monday.—Stewed meat and steamed potatoes. 
Tuesday.—Baked meat, potatoes, and plain suet pudding. 
Wednesday.—Curry stew (preserved meat), rice, potatoes. 
Thursday.—Roast meat, steamed potatoes, rice pudding. 
Friday.—Baked meat and potatoes (banian day). 
Saturday.—Meat pies, steamed potatoes. wet 

In addition to which fare the surplus afforded the company 7 lbs. of butter for 

breakfast every second day. 


Average not 

under 2 lbs. 

per man per 
day. 


In proof that the weight of the average individual dinner is not 
over-estimated, I cite the following statement of the cooking for 
the battalion on an average week-day :— 


ARMY Book 152. 
FOURTH BATT. KING’S ROYAL RIFLE REGIMENT. 
STATEMENT of the Cooking done this day, 25th September, 1888. 


DESCRIPTION OF DINNERS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Potatves, lbs, 


) 


Company* 


ie 


per man 


Battery, Troop, 
r 
Cabbage 


3 1b. 


Bake. 
No. of Men 
Meat Pie 


boiled 
No. of men in mess 


Bread pudding 

| (bread left over) 
Bacon, per lb. 
4 lb. per man 


(herbs, bread) 


Stuffed meat 
Cooked in 
other ways 


Yorkshire pudding. 


coo | Steamed or 


3S @s: 


























Band 


* Companies I and K detached, 
Total cooked for, 635. 


PETER TAYLOR, Sergeant-Cook. 
The sum of this meal is 1,398 lbs.; 635 men partook of it, and 
the weight of each man’s portion works out a fraction over 2 lbs. 
VoL. XX IV.—No. 142. 3 L 
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30z. Adding bread 1 1b. 8 oz. the day’s provender of a Rifleman on 
the 25th of September last was : weight in dry solids, 3 lbs. 11 oz., apart 
from morning butter and the nutriment in his tea and coffee. Of this 
quantity, 6 oz. meat and 1 lb. bread=1 Ib. 6 oz., was Government 
ration ; for the remaining 2b. 5 oz. the soldier paid out of his ‘ mess- 
ing money.’ 

The 2nd Battalion,' the Border Regiment, has to feed with drafts 
its 1st battalion, on service in India, and its companies are thus sub- 
ject to abrupt and great diminution. The ‘messing’ surplus of a 
weak company must in the nature of things be smaller than that of 
a strong company. An ounce of tea may make fairly. good tea for 
six people, but ‘ water bewitched’ would be the portion of the lone 
unfortunate condemned to make the poor best of }0z. Heaven is 
with the big battalions in the cook-house as in the battle-field. A 
weak company must swell the scale of its ‘ necessaries’ budget, and 
its surplus of course suffers proportionately. Yet I am pleased to 
have it in my power to show that, thanks to good administration, a 
weak company in the Border Regiment may live fairly well, spite of 
its depleted ranks. 

The Company has a strength of but 35 men, whose daily ‘ messing’ at a 

33d. amounts to : : . , , ° : . - 10 2% 
The daily ‘ necessaries "—tea, coffee, sugar, tea bread (18 lbs.), potatoes 

(42 lbs.), and milk—cost. : , ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ° wr pe 


Leaving as daily surplus the pittance of . é iva 


Let us take at random four successive dinners and see how the 
company with the thin ranks contrives to keep body and soul 
together :— 


DINNER No. 1.—Meat Pies. | DINNER No. 3.—Stew with Boiled Rice 


Ibs, oz. » Ges and Sugar. 
9 0 flour @ lid. 


2 0 onions @ ld. 
4 0 vegetables @ 1d. 
1 12 suet @ 6d. 
16 12 bought with surplus . 
Add 42 0 potatoes 
13 2 ration meat (cooked) 


rice @ 2d.. 
sugar (@, 2d. 
onions @, 1d. 
vegetables (@, 1/. 


spon 
ooo On 


bought with surplus . 
potatoes 

ration meat 

total weight of dinner 


> 
= 
= 


ns ) ee 


71 14 total weight of dinner 


~~) — &» = 


DINNER No. 2.--Pea Soup and Suet 
Pudding. 

Ibs, 07. a 6 
3 0 split peas @ 14d. 0 45 | 
1 0 oatmeal @ 2d. . s 2s 7 sago @ 2d. 

7 O flour @ 14d. . 0 104 : sugar (@ 2d. 
1 Oonions@ld. . a onions@1d. . . 
3 0 vegetables @ 1d. o | 2 : vegetables @ Id. 
1 12 suet @ 6d. 3 oO 20h. _ 1 tin, condensed milk 

16 12 bought with surplus . 2 74 bought with surplus , 

Add 42 0 potatoes Add 42 0 potatoes 
13 2 ration meat 13 2 ration meat 
total weight of dinner 70 2 total weight of dinner 


DINNER No. 4.—Stew and Sago Pudding. 


? Gone abroad since this article was written. 





SOLDIERS’ RATIONS. 


RECAPITULATION. 


0 : lbs. oz. | Surplus for four days, after 5 d. 
Four days’ dinners, average weight 71 0 | nenestusion 10 4 


Daily dinner, per man. . . 20 | Four days’ expenditure on extras 9 8} 
Adding bread, daily dry solids, | Leaving to pay for salt and pepper 
per map . ° , ° - 3 8] and help toward dinner No. 5 

| of curried meat and peas . 0 7} 


This is surely a most creditable showing, and a fine confirmation 
of the proverb current in the territorial district of the Border Regi- 
ment that ‘ mony littles mak a mickle.’ 


The foregoing examples conclusively prove that, under good 
administration, the weight of the soldier’s rations in dry solids need. 
never be less than 3} lbs. per day, of which 6 oz. is butcher meat 
cooked. How his nourishment compares, or rather it should be said 
contrasts, with that of the soldier of other countries, a few figures 
will make manifest. In every instance the ration of meat is taken 


as uncooked with bone. 
lbs, ozs. ¢ 


British Soldier: Government Ration—Meat, 12 oz.; bread, 1 Ib. 
‘ Messing ’—tea-bread, 8 0z.; vegetables and miscellaneous, 1 1b. 
10 oz.; sugar,2 oz.; salt, 1 oz. ; tea, 23 drams; coffee, 5} drams ; 
milk,20z.8drams_ . i ea : ' ° : : 
Frencu Soldier: Bread, 1 lb. 5 oz. 14 drams; biscuit, 3 oz. 3 drams ; 
meat, 10 oz. 9 drams; coffee, 13 dram; sugar, ]3 dram ; and 20 
centimes of pay spent in additional coffee and sugar, bread, &c. 
(=1Ib). . ‘ , ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 
GERMAN Soldier: Peace ration involved and variable, so war field ration 
given, materially exceeding peace ration. Bread, 1 lb. 9 oz. 8 drams ; 
meat, 124 oz.; rice or groats, 4} 0z.; salt, Z oz. ; coffee, 7 oz. 
American (U.S.) Soldier: Meat, 1} lb.; bread, 1 lb. 3 0z. ; sugar, 1 oz. 
4} drams; coffee, 10} drams; beans, 2 0z. 14 drams; salt, 14 
drams . ° ° ‘ , é ‘ ° ; ‘ 
RvusstAn Soldier: Meat, 3 0z.; flour, 2 1b. } 0z.; tea, 2 drams; sugar, 
54 drams; groats, 5 0z.; salt,loz . . . : . a 


If, to judge from what nas been written, the British soldier appears 
to fare moderately well, that is no reason why he should not fare 
still better, if an improvement can be attained without waste of 
money. Iwill conclude with a few suggestions which have occurred 
to me in the course of my investigation. 

1. I think an officer should be appointed with the title of ‘ In- 
spector of Military Messing ;’ an active, vigilant, and zealous man, 
charged with the duty of paying unexpected visits to regiments 
throughout the kingdom, and enforcing the proper administration 
of the ‘ messing’ money, and especially of its surplus. He should 
make it imperative that the daily messing account be properly 
written up, with its balance, creditor or debtor, duly shown ; that the 
men have full opportunity of seeing the accounts; that the surplus 
be properly and judiciously expended; and that the voice of the 
barrack-room be heard in regard to the details of its disposition. It 

3L2 
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is among the duties of the general commanding to look into the 
messing accounts at his periodical inspections ; but his investigation 
can hardly be other than perfunctory ; and the date of his inspection 
is known some time in advance. The visits of the official whose ap- 
pointment I suggest would be made at unawares, and he would 
promptly detect the reprehensible negligence I know to exist in 
some regiments, and the abuses I suspect in others. There is no 
reason why every man in the service should not fare as well as do the 
men in the three regiments which I have cited above; andthe duty 
of the Inspector of Messing would be to produce and maintain that 
result. 

2. The cooking appliances should be improved, so as to admit 
of more advanced methods of cookery, and the sergeant-cooks 
should undergo such further instruction as would qualify them to 
«arry those methods into execution. Every army kitchen should be 
fitted with a hot plate, which would enable the food to be cooked 
in a much greater variety of ways than is now possible, and would 
also enable the soldier to have bacon, eggs, &c., fried. At present his 
only recourse for this sort of casual cookery is the barrack-room fire, 
and it is available only in the winter months. The ovens should be 
larger; the present size does not allow of meat and puddings being 
baked together. The present cookery, to use Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase, 
‘ wants finish ;’ it is coarse and crude and wasteful. If a barrack-room’s 
allowance of ration meat with its adjuncts were handed over to the 
cook of the officers’ mess, he would produce without any extra cost a 
far better and more palatable meal than under the present system 
can possibly be prepared. It might be a good plan if the sergeant- 
cook, after completing his term of instruction at the School of 
Cookery, were to finish himself by spending a few weeks under the 
chef of the officers’ mess. He might not emerge a Soyer or a Fran- 
ceatelli; but, given him adequate appliances, he could not fail to make 
the soldiers’ dinners more varied and appetising than they are now. 

3. The soldier breakfasts at 8 a.M., his meal, unless he supplements 
it out of his own pocket, consisting of 1 1b. of dry ration bread 
and a pint of coffee. He dines at 1 p.M.; of his dinner sufficient 
samples have been given. His third meal is at 5 p.M., when he has a 
pint of tea and half a pound of dry bread. The weak points of this 
arrangement are the long interval of fifteen hours between his last 
meal of to-day and his first meal of to-morrow, and the poverty of 
the latter, on which the hardest work of the day has to be sustained. 
He may, it is true, break this interval by a frugal supper on the 
saved remains of his dinner or by a little purchase from the canteen ; 
but the assumption is that his ration and messing together should 
suffice him without having to supplement them out of his balance 
of pay. Suppose him to have supped on the scraps of his dinner. 
Next morning he is up by six or earlier, has done two hours’ work 
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before breakfast-time, and between then and dinner he has done 
some four and a half hours’ more work, often very hard work. At the 
best, then, during fifteen hours of the twenty-four, six and a half hours 
of which have been working hours, his sole sustenance has been his 
breakfast of coffee and dry bread. There is no reason of any moment 
why his third meal should not be served at 7 instead of 5 P.M.; 
his good dinner would carry him comfortably to the former hour, 
and the length of the subsequent foodless interval would be dimi- 
nished. If, as the result of the Committee on Soldiers’ Rations which 
Mr. Stanhope has promised, some addition should be made to the 
soldier’s food, I venture to suggest that, instead of any increment 
to the meat ration, the half-pound of tea bread, for which the soldier 
now pays 13d. out of his ‘ messing ’ money, should be included in the 
Government ration. This course would set free that sum per man 
to be spent in some addition to the dry bread of the soldier’s present 
breakfast. It would furnish him with butter, or with an egg, or a 
tiny ration of bacon, or a bloater, or a platelet of liver, all of which 
viands could be prepared for him in the improved cookhouse I hope 
ere long to see. 

4, But since, as I have shown, the soldier’s ‘messing’ pittance 
of 34d. is administered so successfully intra-regimentally, why 
should not Government wholly commit the feeding of soldiers to the 
soldier himself ? thus doing away with the two-headed dispensation 
that perplexes the civilian understanding; thus, too, abolishing the 
horde of contractors who are always trying to best the soldier; thus, 
too, getting rid of a large proportion of the commissariat establishment 
and the swarm of clerks who have to do with ration accounts. Asa 
matter of administration no difficulties are apparent. In the German 
army the messing of the regiment is conducted satisfactorily by a com- 
mittee of officers and men who invest to best advantage the Govern- 
ment money allowance. On the same plan, to some extent, is carried 
out the rationing of the French and Russian armies. The effect on 
the soldier’s fare, I hold, would be distinctly beneficial. The official 
money allowance in lieu of a ration is sixpence, which, it is to be 
assumed, is the average price it costs what the Army Regulations 
style ‘the public.’ The Government ration consists of 12 ounces 
fair meat uncooked, with bone, shin, brisket, skirts, &c., reckoned in ; 
and 1 lb. rather middling bread. The soldier to-day buys his tea- 
bread—better bread than the commissariat supply—across the 
baker’s counter at 5d. for the quartern loaf, or at the rate of 14d. 
per lb.; a regiment making a contract would probably get its bread 
at ld.alb. But let us take it at 1}d.; there remains out of the 
sixpence 43d. for meat. In these days of good English beef at 3s. 4d. 
a stone, of prime American beef (hind-quarters) at 3s. per stone, 
of prime New Zealand mutton (hind-quarters) at 5d. a lb.; of good 
veal at 3s. 4d. and good pork at 3s. 8d. per stone, is the soldier to 
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be argued out of the conviction that he could do better with the 43d. 
administered intra-regimentally, as his ‘messing’ money is now, 
than having it invested for him day after day in 12 oz. of 
fair miscellaneous beef, with mutton as an alterative once a week ? 
Pittance as it looks, the money would enable him to vary his fare 
every day of the week : e.g.—Sunday, beef; Monday, mutton ; Tues- 
day, veal; Wednesday, boiled bacon; Thursday, fish; Friday, beef 
sausages; Saturday, pork: and he would have a larger portion of 
each than he has now of the monotonous ration meat. A committee 
of officers and men, with a warrant officer for caterer, would manage 
the whole affair with perfect discretion and success. If the authori- 
ties will not do this thing, and so spare themselves trouble and save 
the public money, will they not at least consent to make their con- 
tracts for but five days of the week, and on the other two give the 
soldier the privilege of varying his fare by laying out at his discretion 
the ‘ money allowance in lieu of a ration’? 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 





FAITH-HEALING AS A MEDICAL 
TREATMENT. 


In the course of my annual holiday, I found myself last August in the 
ancient and interesting town of Nancy, attracted thither, however, by 
no desire for sight-seeing as generally understood, but by a special and 
professional curiosity. This curiosity was perhaps all the more piquant 
for a spice of scepticism and a flavour of professional prejudice which 
were blended with it. I went prepared to coldly investigate, to cri- 
ticise, to depreciate, and probably reject. I remained to find admi- 
ration and conviction growing upon me, and came away with developed 
power of scientific vision, and wide vistas of scientific possibilities 
opening before me. 

The ancient capital of the Duchy of Lorraine has an eventful 
history, and from its position, so near the German frontier, we may 
safely prophesy that stirring times are yet in store for it. But, what- 
ever may be its future, this thriving and charming town has one claim 
to celebrity which may perhaps dwarf and outlive all others: it is 
the birth-place of a system of healing which seems destined to be 
of immense importance to humanity, and which may considerably 
modify the present practice of medicine. 

Treatment by psycho-therapeutics has been so much written about 
and so universally discussed on the Continent, that it is somewhat 
surprising to find the subject unknown commonly or misunderstood 
in this country. It is to introduce the general reader to a discovery 
of unusual interest and importance that this paper is written. The 
scientific and professional inquirer, and all who would go further 
afield in their investigations, are referred to the exhaustive and 
critical works of Liébault, Bernheim, Beaunis,' Liégiois, Ochorowicz,? 
Braid,’ Hack Tuke,‘ Charles Richet, and others. 

It is now about thirty years since the first author on this list—Dr. 
Liébault of Nancy—conceived the idea of employing suggestion com- 
bined with hypnotism as a therapeutic agent, not merely for the 


1 Le Somnambulisme provoqué, 2me édit, Paris, 1887. 

2 The Power of the Mind over the Body. London, 1846. 

8 De la Suggestion Mentale. Paris, 1887. 

* Illustrations of the Influence of the Mind over the Body, 2nd edit. London, 1884, 
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relief of so-called nervous and fanciful complaints, but for the cure of 
the majority of diseases which afflict humanity. Those were the 
declining days of mesmerism. After having excited universal at- 
tention and some enthusiasm, it had been finally boycotted by the 
medical profession and left to ignorant quacks, with whom anyone 
who dared to practise a system at all likely to be confounded with it 
was likely to be associated. This is what befell Dr. Liébault. For 
many years he had to contend with prejudice and strenuous opposi- 
tion from every side ; but through good and evil report he persevered 
in his work, labouring chiefly among the poor, and devoting the best 
part of his life to their gratuitous relief. In spite of the publicity with 
which he carried on his treatment—his dispensary having from the first 
been open to all who chose to visit it—and of a very able treatise® in 
which he fully described his method and recorded his cases, his system. 
seems to have attracted little attention until it was taken up by Dr. 
Bernheim, professor in the Faculty of Medicine at Nancy, who publicly 
demonstrated its success in his hospital clinique, and published (in 
1880) his celebrated book De la Suggestion et de ses applications & 
la Thérapeutique.® This work at once secured the attention of the 
medical profession and of physiologists and psychologists generally, and 
did much to place the system on a firm basis. Knowledge and ap- 
preciation of Dr. Liébault’s method of treatment spread rapidly, and 
took root, and we now find it practised by a considerable number of 
specialists and other medical men all over the Continent. 

I believe that if the intelligent traveller who breaks his journey 
to the Vosges or Germany at Nancy were to know what an interesting 
drama is daily being enacted in one of the back streets of the town, 
he would spend a couple of hours with Dr. Liébault, even at the risk. 
of curtailing his visit to the Ducal Palace or leaving unseen the 
rather mean-looking cathedral. The genial doctor welcomes all in- 
quirers, and generally inoculates them with some of his own en- 
thusiasm. 

Let us look into his dispensary, and see what is going on. It is. 
an unpretentious one-storied building, separated by a garden from 
his house. Every week-day morning its doors open punctually at 
seven—for the day begins early in French provincial towns—and. 
patients come crowding in. Of these there will be on an average 
about thirty or forty, belonging mostly to the small shop-keeping, the 
artisan, and labouring classes. These invalids are of all types, from 
the keen-eyed little bowrgeoise—whose sedentary life in some small 
shop has not dulled her vivacity—to the stolid-looking, heavy-footed. 
hind from some Alsatian farm. Most of them are suffering from some: 
chronic complaint. One is sure to see cases of old-standing paralysis, 
asthma, epilepsy, rheumatism, neuralgia, and especially of dyspepsia 


5 Du Sommeil et des Etats Analogues. Paris, 1866. 
* Second edit., Paris, 1887. 
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in its Protean forms. The professional observer will note examples 
of rare disease of the circulatory and nervous systems, sent up probably 
from the surrounding districts by practitioners whose science they 
have baffled. 

A new patient enters upon his course of treatment in the usual 
fashion. His medical history is inquired into, with any side facts 
which may bear upon it; his present symptoms are investigated ; he 
is, if necessary, examined, and every detail of his case is entered for 
future reference. He is then desired to sit down and watch the 
treatment being applied to other sufferers: this is found to have a 
quieting effect upon patients, and to give them confidence. In half 
an hour or so his turn comes, and Dr. Liébault calls him to take his. 
place in the large arm-chair, which probably has held more devotees 
of Morpheus than any other chair in the world. The Doctor speaks 
kindly and reassuringly to him, tells him to banish all fear and, as 
far as possible, all extraneous thoughts, but to closely follow his words 
and suggestions. One by one the phenomena which attend the on- 
coming of sleep are suggested to him. ‘ Your eyelids,’ says the 
Doctor, ‘are becoming heavy: you can hardly keep them open. My 
voice sounds more and more distant. Your sight grows dim, and 
objects appear indistinct to you. A numbness is creeping over your 
limbs. It is impossible for you to keep awake: your eyes are shut.’ 
(Here the eyes are held closed by the operator’s hand.) ‘You are 
fast asleep.’ If the subject is of average sensibility, he will indeed 
be asleep by this time, and his appearance will be exactly that of one 
slumbering naturally and peacefully. 

It is now that the treatment commences. We will take a very 
common case, and suppose that we have before us a sufferer from 
chronic indigestion. For years he hus not eaten a meal with healthy 
appetite nor without feeling some uneasiness after it. He has con- 
stant nausea, tightness across the chest, headache, sleeplessness, and 
depression of spirits—in short, all the miserable symptoms of dys- 
pepsia. With these his appearance fully agrees. He is heavy and 
apathetic; his eyes are dull, his body wasted, his skin dry and dis- 
coloured. 

The Doctor begins by rubbing and gently pressing the parts 
chiefly affected, at the same time telling the patient that the pain 
he now feels is to pass away; that his digestion is to become easy ; 
that he is to take food with appetite; that the secretions and 
functions are to become natural; the circulation is to improve; the 
chilliness and nausea are to be replaced by warmth and well-being. 
He next touches the head, saying that the dull aching and heaviness 
are to disappear; that sleep is to come at night, quickly and natur- 
ally ; that the complaint is to be entirely cured. 

These ‘suggestions’ given, the sleeper is allowed but a few 
moments more of oblivion. Patients are still coming in, and the 
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chair is wanted. So the Doctor arouses him with a word, or a few 
passes of a fan, and his place is taken by another sufferer. He will 
most likely feel wide awake at once and all the better for his short 
sleep. The pain has vanished, and in its stead is a comfortable 
sensation of warmth; his head feels cool and clear, and he returns 
home with a more natural appetite than he has known for a long 
time. Before leaving he is told to come again next day, when the 
same process will be gone through; but he probably will be more 
quickly influenced, and on subsequent visits it may be enough for 
him to sit down, to have Dr. Liébault look at him, close his eyes, and 
say ‘ Dormez’ for him to fall into a profound sleep. This sleep is 
apt to become more sound each time it is induced, and the sounder 
it is the better for the patient. But even when only a slight torpor 
can be obtained good results may be expected. 

If possible the treatment is repeated every morning for several 
days, and all that the Doctor has foretold comes to pass. The dys- 
peptic recovers his appetite, his cheeks begin to fill out, he loses the 
cadaverous hue of chronic ill-health, the distressing symptoms dis- 
appear, and in a short time he is cured. 

I have purposely chosen a very simple case, in which the disease 
was due to some functional disorder, such as a slight local congestion 
or an abnormality of secretion. But it would be wrong to suppose 
that the suggestive treatment is adapted for only comparatively mild 
ailments. Experience has taught the exact contrary, and indeed 
I am inclined to doubt the wisdom of treating all patients and all 
maladies indiscriminately by this system, and to think that it should 
be reserved for cases which have resisted ordinary methods of 
dealing. 

Dr. Bernheim divides the progress to complete hypnotic sleep 
into a series of defined stages. The first stage is characterised by 
torpor of the limbs and general somnolence, though the subject can 
still exercise his will if called upon to do so. He is conscious of all 
that goes on around him, and would probably deny having any un- 
usual sensation. The second stage resembles catalepsy. If a limb 
be placed by the operator in any position, no matter how strained, it 
will remain so fixed for an indefinite period ; the subject, if ordered to 
relax it, will attempt to obey, but the will has lost its power over the 
muscles, and the limb retains its attitude, or, after some time, falls, 
as by its own weight. The sleeper, if here aroused, may still deny 
having slept, and is frequently able to repeat any conversation that 
may have been held near him. 

In the next two stages the influence of the operator becomes 
more apparent. A movement of the patient’s limbs, induced by him, 
is automatically continued. The patient becomes deaf to every voice 
except his; bystanders may speak to him as loudly as they will, but 
he takes no notice of them, while each word of the operator is heard 
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and, in many instances, replied to in the toneless, level voice familiar 
to all who have heard persons talk in their sleep. The fifth and 
sixth stages are more advanced states of automatism. In the seventh 
comes absolute forgetfulness of all that has occurred during the 
sleep. In the eighth the patient is prepared to entertain any hallu- 
cination suggested to him by the operator. Give him water to 
drink, telling him it is wine of some specified vintage, and as such 
he will accept it; hold strong ammonia to his nostrils, describing it 
as some delicate perfume, and he will inhale the strong fumes without 
wincing and with evident satisfaction. In the ninth and final stage, 
which is only reached in rare instances, he becomes susceptible to 
post-hypnotic hallucination. Tell him that on his awaking he is to 
sit in a particular chair, to open a certain book, to address some 
person present ; he will in due time obey, though often with visible 
reluctance, and if questioned as to the motive of his action, he will 
reply that something, he knows not what, impelled him to it. On 
the contrary, he may be required not to see some given person. He 
is awakened, and though that person may be at his elbow, may speak 
loudly to him, and even touch him, the patient will utterly ignore 
his existence. This state, which is termed negative hallucination, 
may continue for some hours unless dispelled by the operator. I 
must here explain that such experiments have no place in serious 
practice, and that those I witnessed in Dr. Liébault’s dispensary were 
made by him only as a means of easy demonstration, and of course 
with the full consent of the subjects. 

Persons under treatment, when asked why the sleep has come 
upon them, assign various reasons. Some attribute it to having fixed 
their eyes on one particular object—the operator’s hand, for instance, 
held in front of them. Others suppose that his voice has lulled them 
to unconsciousness, as a cradle-song lulls an infant. But they 
generally agree in saying that both the falling asleep and the awaking 
are easy and pleasant ; as regards the latter, however, there are occa- 
sional exceptions. Now and then a patient, especially in the early 
days of his treatment, will awake with feelings of chilliness, nausea, 
and faintness, such as many of us have experienced after sleeping at 
an unwonted hour and in an unusual position. But these effects 
are removed by putting him to sleep again for a few moments and 
‘suggesting’ that he shall awake without any disagreeable sensa- 
tions. 

Hearing for the first time of this treatment by suggestions, one 
may be inclined, if not to set the whole thing down as a delusion, at 
least to take for granted that the induced state is a form of hysteria, 
attainable only by impressionable women, or by men of unusually 
feeble mental and physical organisation; to consider it useless as a 
means of healing, or effectual only for those malades imaginaires 
who are always in search of some new medical dissipation and are 
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prone to fancy cures as unreal as their ailments. Such a conclusion 
would, however, be entirely false. All physicians practising this 
system are agreed that men—no feeble valetudinarian, but soldiers, 
outdoor labourers, artisans of the most commonplace and practical 
type—are, if anything, more susceptible than women. It is true, 
indeed, that Dr. Liébault’s patients, and hospital patients generally, 
are peculiarly impressionable. This is easily accounted for. Those 
persons, as arule, belong to the working classes ; they are accustomed 
to obey'and to conciliate their superiors in social rank ; with them the 
voice of authority falls on ears prepared to receive it, acts upon a 
brain that is unaccustomed to weigh, to argue, to resist. This is one 
reason why children are the best subjects. Between the ages of 
three and fourteen, all children, except idiots,’ may be considered 
hypnotisable. 

Observing this, though thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
Dr. Liébault’s system, I still felt some doubts as to its general 
applicability. Desiring to either confirm these or dispel them, I 
determined on leaving Nancy to visit Amsterdam, where Drs. Van 
Renterghem and Van Eeden, disciples of Dr. Liébault, carry on an 
extensive practice, chiefly among the middle and upper classes. In 
Holland, and especially in the capital, education and culture reach 
a very high standard, while it cannot be said that among any class 
the emotional and imaginative faculties have undue predominance. 
Accordingly I watched with great interest the practice of these 
physicians, to whose professional courtesy and kindness I owe much 
gratitude. Among their patients I found the same results as among 
the humbler clients of the good doctor at Nancy. The hypnotic or 
somnolent state was indeed not always induced with equal rapidity, 
but unsusceptible patients were extremely rare, and, the state once 
induced, the suggestive treatment had exactly the same effect as on 
the poorest and most illiterate subjects. 

There are, of course, persons who pride themselves on their 
strength of intellect, and their superiority to all influences of this 
nature. These are usually not hypnotisable, because they refuse to 
concentrate their thoughts, or concentrate them to resist the sug- 
gestions of the operator. But such persons would, naturally, no 
more put themselves under suggestive treatment than they would 
consult any physician whose advice they were determined beforehand 
not to follow. 

As I have already said, the most generally susceptible age is 
from three to fourteen; but susceptibility, once existent, continues 


’ The system has, however, done wonders forchildren of extremely weak intellect. 
Dr. Liébault told me of one case in particular, that of a boy eleven years of age, who, 
when first brought to him, appeared almost idiotic and quite incapable of being 
taught. But during a three-months’ course of treatment his brain became so deve- 
loped that he had learned to read, and to do sums in the first four rules of arithmetic. 
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in the adult subject to an advanced period of life. In old age it 
diminishes, or entirely ceases, and in children under three no effect 
ean, as a rule, be produced, it being hardly possible to command 
their attention. For this same reason lunatics and idiots * are com- 
monly insusceptible. It is also extremely difficult to affect persons 
whose minds, though not in conscious opposition to the influence, 
are preoccupied or excited, or who are suffering acute hodily pain, 
or even some minor discomfort, the thought of which they are not 
able to put aside. It follows that, although operations have been 
performed during the hypnotic sleep, and as painlessly as if chloro- 
form had been administered, yet hypnotism and suggestion can 
never supplant the ordinary anesthetics. Before an operation the 
patient’s mind must, except in very rare cases, be too much perturbed 
to be brought under the hypnotic influence: and it is indeed as well 
that the treatment should be regarded as purely medical, and not as 
an accessory to surgical practice. 

One is asked whether treatment by suggestion has power over 
every form of disease. Over some it has none, or only toa very 
limited extent. It cannot remove developed cancer or tumour. It 
cannot reconstruct what disease has destroyed, nor make the 
mortified limb sound, nor do the legitimate work of the surgeon’s 
knife. Neither can it stay the course of small-pox, diphtheria, and 
other acute maladies whose name is a terror. In their presence, so 
far as our present experience goes, it is comparatively ineffectual, 
or must at least go hand in hand with the ordinary systems of 
medicine. 

It is in diseases of slower development, in diseases that may be- 
come, or have become, chronic, that treatment by suggestion is 
eminently successful. It is especially so in affections of the brain, 
of the nerves, of the digestive system. It frequently acts like 
magic on rheumatism, on paralysis, on hysteria, which is indeed no 
fanciful ailment, as some will persist in calling it, but a real and 
terrible foe, taking many shapes, and requiring to be combated with 
the best and strongest methods at our command—moral as well as 
physical. 

And the effect of this treatment is, in many cases, not merely 
physical ; it has decided power over evil habits and vicious propen- 
sities. Dr. Liébault has counted among his patients many slaves of 
alcoholism and other forms of self-indulgence who through him have 
become enfranchised. One man whom I remarked, a French soldier, 
had for months been under almost continual punishment for drunk- 
enness. Dr. Liébault has made a temperate man of him—lI say 
‘temperate’ advisedly, because in that part of France teetotalism 
does not as yet enter into the scheme of things. He is allowed a 
small quantity of wine at meals only, and is forbidden to take an 

® See note, p. 844. 
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extra glass or to drink between whiles. The man declares that he 
feels no desire to exceed his allowance, nor to accept offers of drink 
from his comrades. I should judge him to be by nature singularly 
destitute of the moral strength necessary for self-restraint. 

Another case was that of a railway porter, who, by persistently 
smoking and chewing tobacco, had brought himself into a lamentable 
state of health. He suffered from dyspepsia, intermittent action of 
the heart, sleeplessness, and muscular tremor, and had threatenings of 
amaurosis. The Doctor suggested complete disuse of tobacco, and 
ordered him to feel a distaste for every form of it. This command 
was strictly obeyed. The patient smoked and chewed no longer, 
because he could not ; he turned with loathing from his pipe and his 
quid, and in about a week he was cured of the consequences of his 
indulgence. The doctors at Amsterdam told me they had treated 
many victims of the morphia-craving with equally good results. 

The passion for intoxicating drink, regarded formerly as altogether 
a moral vice, is now recognised as a form of disease, and called 
alcoholism, dipsomania, and such-like names. The opium passion, 
and all uncontrollable cravings for narcotic poisons, are looked upon 
in the same light—as disorders of nerve or brain, hereditary or self- 
acquired, to be less condemned than pitied, and to the care of which 
not the moralist alone, but also the physician must bring his best 
efforts. 

It is possible that in time all vice may come to be so considered— 
sin, as a physical malady ; crime, as its manifestation. Facts given in 
Dr. Liébault’s book, and others brought forward by Dr. Bérillon at the 
meeting of the French Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held at Nancy in 1886, also instances published from time to time 
by Dr. Auguste Voisin (of the Salpétriére) in the Revue d’Hypno- 
tisme,® point unmistakably to such possibilities. Treatment by sug- 
gestion has been tried on many devotees of vice, and with the 
happiest results. Inmates of the Paris female reformatories—women 
steeped in depravity, obscene of tongue, and as it seemed utterly 
incorrigible—have, by a course of this treatment, been transformed 
into decent members of society, and, in some instances, have for 
years held, and deserved to hold, positions of trust. 

From this point of view, how important, how doubly grave 
becomes the vocation of the physician who in very truth shall 
minister to a mind diseased. What is termed Preventive Medicine 
has, during the last few decades, become a branch of medical science ; 
so likewise, in the not very remote future, Reformative Medicine may 
take a recognised place. 

What is the explanation of these phenomena which we have here 
imperfectly discussed? In the various scientific treatises on the 
subject, by the authors whom I have referred to and others, several 

® Published monthly in Paris. 
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theories are advanced to account for them—theories differing materi- 
ally from each other, and yet agreeing at some important points. 
The Nancy school has followed the example of Braid, the celebrated 
Manchester surgeon, who was the first to formulate a rational 
explanation of the mesmeric and kindred states.’° Its disciples reject 
all theories of supernatural and mystic influence; they deny the 
presence of a ‘magnetic fluid,’ and maintain that hypnotic and 
natural sleep are analogous. Professor Bernheim quotes instances in 
which, by speaking to a patient who had fallen into natural sleep, he 
has produced the hypnotic sleep without awakening him, and without 
any visible sign of transition. The subject still slept peacefully ; only 
his mind had come into communication with that of the physician. 
‘Then,’ a reader may insist, ‘some emanation, some magnetic or 
electric current, must have passed from the one organism to the 
other.’ Not so: the relation between them was merely such a rela- 
tion as may at any moment exist between any two human beings. 
The sleeper obeyed the doctor’s voice—yes, because he heard it, and 
it was a voice which he had perhaps been accustomed to obey. Or he 
followed the doctor’s gestures, either because his intensified sense of 
hearing conveyed to him the faintest sound made in producing them, 
or because, his sleep being light, he saw the movement from 
between his slightly open eyelids. A gesture made behind the 
patient, and so cautiously as to produce no sound, or made before 
him, his eyes being kept covered, says Dr. Bernheim, produces no 
response whatever. 

We all know that hallucinations, which we call dreams, are com- 
mon attendants upon natural sleep, and that in certain conditions of 
the sleeper’s health or nerves they remain with him for a short time 
after his awaking, and may even be acted upon. Sucha case is cited 
by Drs. Guy and Ferrier, in their Forensic Medicine. ‘Two men, 
being in a place infested with robbers, engaged that one should watch 
while the other slept ; but the former, falling asleep and dreaming 
that he was being pursued, shot his companion through the heart.’ 
These natural hallucinations may certainly be originated or influenced 
by impressions from without, occurring during the sleep. A heavy 
cart rumbling by the house shakes the sleeper’s bed, and he goes 
perhaps through all the experiences of an earthquake; or there is a 
persistent knocking at his door, and in the second before it awakes 
him he is transported to a ship-builder’s yard, where he sees the men 
at work and the great vessel in process of construction. But the 
suggestion more usually precedes the sleep, and is a reminiscence of 
some bygone incident. 

Dr. Liébault maintains that natural sleep is the result of auto- 
suggestion. We retire to our room at the usual hour and make our 
usual preparations for the night. We put out the light, lie down in 

© Neurypnology. London, 1843, * 
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our accustomed position, close our eyes, try to compose our thoughts. 
All this swggests sleep, which presently comes, unless it is kept away 
by some counteracting influence. We are in a strange bed, perhaps, 
or we feel some bodily discomfort, or an agitating or perplexing 
thought enters our mind—and the slumber we have tried to woo is 
banished. Auto-suggestion has failed, just as medical suggestion 
may fail if the conditions are adverse. 

Many persons can, by auto-suggestion, determine their time of 
waking. A man has to rise at an unwontedly early hour in order to 
begin a journey or to transact some important business. Before 
allowing himself to sleep, he impresses this necessity on his mind, 
and in all probability he will awake at the appointed time. With 
some people such self-obedience has become a regular habit, and 
however fatigued they may be they are certain to awake at any 
moment they may have determined on before going to sleep. 

Indian fakirs and Mahomedan dervishes, who by long practice 
have attained an amazing power of concentration, can at will produce 
in themselves a state of hypnotism, shown by mental exaltation and 
complete unconsciousness of their surroundings. While so absorbed, 
they will placidly endure conditions which in their normal state 
would cause unbearable fatigue and agony. Buddhist devotees—and 
indeed devotees of many other religions—attain by what, practically, 
is auto-suggestion a foretaste of Nirvana, ora state of trance, ecstasy, 
or beatific vision. The history of cults abound with such cases. 

Dr. Liébault tells me that he has frequently employed auto-sug- 
gestion as a means of self-cure: when suffering from some slight 
ailment, such as an attack of neuralgia, he has lain down, fixed his 
eyes on some bright object, and wished to sleep for half an hour and 
awake free from pain. A true hypnotic sleep has been thus induced, 
and he has awaked at the suggested moment, with the pain gone. 
I take it, however, that his case is exceptional, and that the curative 
suggestion, to be effective, must generally be supplied by another 
person. 

Professor Bernheim defines the hypnotic state as a psychical 
condition, in which the subject is influenced by suggestion to an 
increased degree. In this state, as we have seen, he is in relation 
with the operator, whose suggestions he accepts and obeys unques- 
tioningly. These suggestions may be trivial and useless, as in the 
case of some experiments which I have quoted for illustration; or 
they may be, and in treatment are, serious and beneficial. But, what- 
ever be their nature, the patient’s mind is, for the time being, 
entirely bent on carrying them out; and, if so directed, will act on 
the body to effect changes of beneficial tendency. Thus some 
morbid habit is, for the time, controlled by a command or suggestion 
acting through the imagination. A patient is subject to periodical 
attacks of some complaint—say asthma or neuralgia. His system 
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has accepted the morbid condition, which has become as much a 
habit as waking in the morning, or eating at regular hours. Such a 
one is put into the hypnotic sleep; his mind is closed against all 
impressions except the suggestion of the operator; it strives to obey 
this suggestion, that the pain shall not return at the usual time. 
That time arrives, and the morbid habit tries to assert itself. There 
will be some uneasiness, a transient difficulty of breathing in the 
one case, a slight pricking or burning in the other; but the morbid 
habit is weakened, and a few repetitions of the treatment suffice to 
overcome it. In cases where the complaint is of long standing, very 
little, of course, can be done without perseverance, as a complete 
change has to be effected in the constitution. 

And still, though we see and record such results, we cannot tell 
why or how a patient in the hypnotic state is influenced to his cure. 
We may theorise on this subject, but as yet it remains a mystery. 
Whether human intelligence will ever compass it, is doubtful, though 
great neurologists, among others Professor Charcot of Paris, are at 
work trying to make it clear. In the meantime, the friends of treat- 
ment by suggestion accept it, as we all accept much that we cannot 
understand. 

In what hands is vested this power? What gifts of mind and 
body must its possessor be endowed with? With none that can be 
called exceptional. Magnetisers and mesmerists used to hold that to 
obtain an influence over his subjects, the operator should be in robust 
health, as the process was extremely exhausting for both mind and 
body. They no doubt found it so, as they considered it necessary 
to concentrate their every faculty upon each subject—to strain their 
will-power to the utmost—to employ much muscular force in making 
‘passes.’ The Nancy School, believing that the condition they pro- 
duce is a simple result of psychical and physiological laws, find that 
no special effort of will is required, and dispense altogether with 
passes. There is no physiological reason why the majority of people 
should not possess power to hypnotise, but there are the strongest 
moral reasons why that power should be exercised only by approved 
persons, and within strictly regulated limits. 

No one can see Dr. Liébault’s disinterested work among the poor, 
nor can, with impartial eyes, observe any conscientious practice of his 
system, without being struck by its immense power for good. 
Should that power be neglected or discouraged because it is capable- 
of abuse? Do we forswear the use of chloroform because robberies. 
and outrages are occasionally committed by its aid? Do we choose te 
proscribe poisons in medical practice because a Palmer has murdered 
with strychnine or a Lamson with aconite? Neither should we 
taboo the use of hypnotism and suggestion because in unworthy 
hands they may become a source of danger. What have we of good 
that holds not also the germs of evil ? 

VoL. XXTV.—No., 142. 3M 
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Let it be our task to suppress the evil and develop the good. Let 
us surround the practice of hypnotism with those precautions which 
the welfare of society demands, and suffer it to be employed by quali- 
fied men only, who may be trusted to use it as they use other curative 
agents, without any affectation of mystery or occultism. Let us put 
down degrading exhibitions of unhealthy psychical experiments, as they 
have been put down in Holland, Switzerland, and other countries ; and 
let no one allow himself to be psychically influenced by a stranger, nor 
by any person in whom he has not well-founded confidence. Stories 
of men and women being hypnotised against their will by strangers, 
are, I am inclined to believe, mostly mythical—the general experi- 
ence of experts being that no person can hypnotise another for the first 
time without his or herconsent. The hypnotiser is able to guard even 
his most susceptible patients against being so affected by another than 
himself, by suggesting during the sleep that they shall obey no 
hypnotic influence except his own. Of this Dr. Bernheim gives an 
interesting example. A very susceptible patient, whom he had 
formerly hypnotised with ease, put herself under his care. Judging 
that she was again a fit case for the psycho-therapeutical treatment, 
he endeavoured to induce the sleep, but, to his surprise, found her 
absolutely unsusceptible. He presently called in Dr. Liébault, who 
in a few seconds put her in a deep sleep, and, while she was in that 
condition, asked her why she had resisted Dr. Bernheim. She re- 
plied that Dr. Beaunis, whose patient she had recently been, had 
suggested to her during sleep that she must be susceptible only to 
his influence and that of Dr. Liébault. Of this order she had no 
recollection in her waking moments. 

The continental physicians who practise this system, are wisely 
careful to protect themselves and their patients with such precau- 
tions as they would use in administering anesthetics :—never hypno- 
tising any patient without his own free consent, or that of his 
natural or legal guardians, and insisting on some third person being 
present—if possible a relation or friend of the patient. The more 
cultured and broad-minded of them regard the treatment, not as a 
universal specific, to be used against all diseases and with all patients 
to the exclusion of other means of healing, but rather as a valuable 
adjunct to these in certain cases. They choose not to be innovators 
but improvers—not to take away but to add; and they work with a 
firm conviction that it should be the aim of medical science and of 
its exponents to press all remedial agents into the service of 
humanity. 


C. Luoyp TUCKEY. 
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For centuries a halo of mystery surrounded Japan. It was less 
known than the centre of Africa isat present. But with Commodore 
Perry’s expedition in 1854 all this has passed away. Since then no 
country has been more studied by foreigners—especially by English 
men and women. We have decorated our walls with its papers, fur- 
nished our rooms with its porcelain, filled our gardens with its flowers 
and shrubs, and even dramatised its institutions on the stage. And 
yet, with all the information about this wonderful country and people 
that has flooded our libraries and, drawing-rooms for years past, the 
interest in it shows no signs of waning. Announce your intention 
of going to Japan, and every one that hears you instantly remarks 
that it has long been the darling wish of his or her heart. For one 
reason, it is at the other end of the earth (somewhere in the South Sea 
Islands, as an inquisitive but not too-well-informed friend observed), 
and there is always something fascinating in doing what other people 
cannot do—whether you go tothe North Pole, to the centre of 
Africa, or only to Japan. For another reason, the country and people 
have no exact resemblance to any known race in the ancient or 
modern world, although points of resemblance may be found to the 
Chinaman, the North American Indian, and the Malay. As with the 
parlourmaid who announced to her master, who was expecting some 
Japanese guests to dinner, that she had just sent away some Christy 
Minstrels, so! doubts in higher quarters may be reasonably enter- 
tained as to their origin and colour. Marco Polo indeed tells us that 
in the thirteenth century they were ‘white, civilised, and well- 
favoured ;’ but then he never left the shores of China. After all, the 
question to those who live in the nineteenth century, and who read 
and don’t travel, is, Is there anything fresh to learn from these ‘ white, 
civilised, and well-favoured ’ people who live at the other side of the 
world? I think so, and I propose shortly to say why. 

The most serious obstacle to a better acquaintance is undoubtedly 
the long sea-voyage. By Suez and Hongkong it takes six weeks, 
and though it may be a few days shorter by Liverpool and New York, 
there is none the less a great gulf fixed of five thousand miles 
between San Francisco and Yokohama across a dreary waste of waters, 
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often as stormy as the Atlantic, and unrelieved by the sight of a single 
passing ship. Purgatory of this sort has, however,one advantage. It 
conduces to that frame of mind which thoroughly appreciates Paradise 
when reached. And the traveller must be hard to please if he does 
not view everything on landing with rose-coloured spectacles. 

The first thing that strikes him—fresh, it may be, from the indis- 
criminating rudeness of the American Far West—is the exceeding 
civility of everybody, custom-house officers included. Cheerfulness, 
good temper, and politeness are universal. The mothers smile, the 
children chatter without quarrelling in the streets, and it is a pleasure 
to watch the ordinary workpeople as they meet and go through the 
prescribed etiquette of bowing and shaking hands with each other. 
Differences over the carriage of your person and effects—if they 
exist—are speedily settled without the use of bad language and 
angry oaths, and in less time than it takes to write, the traveller and 
his baggage are put into‘ jinrikishas’ (or light carriages drawn by one 
or more men scantily dressed, with funny white hats shaped like 
mushrooms), and are trotted off to the Grand Hotel, famous for its 
English comfort and French cuisine. These ‘ jinrikishas,’ or man- 
power carriages, deserve a word or two in passing. Of modern in- 
vention, they have been improvised to supply_the want of horses and. 
flys, and it is marvellous to see what power of endurance and capacity 
for toil is to be found amongst the little broad-shouldered coolies. 
who draw them. It is quite a common thing for them to keep 
up a good steady pace of six or seven miles an hour, on a diet of rice, 
fish, or tea, for as many hours in the day, and all this for the scanty 
wage of 1}d. a mile. These are stubborn facts, which, by comparison, 
make one tremble for the future of the English working classes, 
unless they make up their minds to gird themselves up for the 
coming struggle. The bitter cry of employers at home increases. 
yearly with the increasing dislike of the rising generation to hard 
manual labour. Throughout Europe and Asia it is the same story 
—Germans and Japanese beat us with our own weapons, because 
they work harder, longer, and for less wage. It was not always so; but 
education has softened us, and philanthropy with the best intentions 
is doing all it can to destroy the sturdy feeling of self-dependence, 
once the pride of the British workman. 

In Japan, man certainly ‘wants but little here below.’ With 
cotton clothes, a diet of rice and fish, and a house of wattle and daub, 
domestic bills are not high. An ordinary coolie or labourer in the 
fields is content with 2s. 6d. a week. A clerk in a government office 
is well paid with 50/. a year, and a cabinet minister with 1,000/. 
The so-called necessities of life in all classes are at least one third of 
what they would be in the United States or in Europe. My inquiries 
did not extend so far as rent, rates, and taxes ; but, whatever they may 
be, there is a good deal to show for them. 
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The streets and roads in and about the capital are good, clean, 
fairly lighted, and admirably policed, and the railroad of eighteen 
miles to Tokyio—built, like all the railroads of the country, after the 
English model—leaves little to be desired. The capital itself extends 
over a large area, and is said to contain a million inhabitants. The 
area itcovers is enormous, embracing as it does numerous temples 
surrounded by groves of evergreen trees, and parks laid out in Euro- 
pean fashion. Amongst the finest buildings were the Sheba temple 
and gardens, and the old palace of the Shoguns, These are charac- 
teristic of an order of things which is fast passing away. The 
gardens were prettily laid out in the ancient style, with gigantic. 
stone lanterns surrounding a lake devoted to fish and waterfowl ; 
the latter, when required, being ingeniously caught by keepers with 
long nets concealed behind hedges planted for the purpose. 

The sight of these old temples and gardens is full of interest to 
the antiquarian and philosopher. They speak of a form of govern- 
ment and a state of society which it is impossible for Englishmen to 
realise without going back to the middle ages, but which existed in 
Japan not a quarter of a century ago. The Shogun and his court, 
the ‘ daimios’ or great feudal chiefs, and the ‘samurai’ or military 
retainers, have vanished into limbo with a rapidity unexampled in 
history. Their vices did not differ from those of all oligarchical 
governments, and so far they deserved to perish. It is rather of 
their virtues, their courage, and their devotion to their feudal chiefs 
that one would wish to speak, in the hope that the faith, loyalty, and 
patriotism of the past will not be lost in the future. But the recent 
reforms have not yet had time to bear fruit, and the issue is still 
doubtful. In Japan, more than in any other country in the world, 
the new ideas of society are making the most rapid progress, and 
it may be that this marvellous people is destined to find the philo- 
sopher’s stone in politics of combining liberty with empire without 
destroying what is worth preserving of the past. 

It was refreshing at least to find, amongst much that was a mere 
copy of European taste and fashions, that the new palace of the 
Mikado at Tokyio is being built entirely of wood after the old 
models. It covered a great space, being only one story high, and was 
roofed with the peculiar long overlapping tiles introduced from 
China. The rooms were wellproportioned, especially the hall of 
audience and the banqueting rooms; and the wooden ceilings, with 
square panels decorated with paper and silk on which flowers and 
animals had been beautifully worked, were unique of their kind. 
Costly as the estimate of the building and its decorations was reported 
to be—over a million sterling—one felt thankful that the new ideas 
of progress which rigidly put utility before beauty had not prevailed 
in this instance, and that a copy of Buckingham Palace had not 
been substituted for the old Japanese architecture. 
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From Tokyio to Nikko—the Canterbury of Japan—is only a day’s 
journey, half of which is accomplished by rail, and the other half in 
jinrikishas along a level road at the rate of six miles an hour—the 
men keeping time by singing a monotonous chant. Tall crypto- 
merias over a hundred feet high border the road, which passes 
through a country of paddy fields, gradually changing to evergreen 
jungle and wood as the road ascends higher and higher to the town 
of Nikko. A Japanese inn built of lath and plaster is certainly 
not replete with comfort. The rooms are very draughty, for the 
sliding doors never thoroughly shut, and paper is substituted for 
glass in the windows. As for bedsteads, washing-stands, and other 
conveniences—they simply do not exist, so travellers have to impro- 
vise such articles or sleep on the floor. The people, however, are 
delightfully civil. Good-looking girls with raven hair and dark eyes 
wait upon you, and are so winning and willing to oblige you that 
discomfort becomes quite a secondary consideration. 

The scenery improves as the ascent continues. Not so the road, 
so the jinrikishas are exchanged for cigos or palanquins along a 
rugged mountain tract, till the Chinsenji lake (literally, the lake be- 
tween the mountains) is reached, where luncheon is served in a Shinto 
temple. Recollections of Scotland and Switzerland come back as 
the eye looks above, around, and below. The water might have be- 
longed to the celebrated pool of the Red Fisherman, so quiet and still 
is it. 

And nearer he came, and still more near, 
To a pool in whose recess 


The water had slept for many a year, 
Unchanged and motionless, 


No wonder this spot has been chosen for the site of a temple, for 
the mountain sides, the red autumn tints of the overhanging woods, 
and the glassy stillness of the lake speak of peace and harmony, of 
solitude, inward communion, and worship. But the face of nature is 
more changeful here than elsewhere. Earthquakes and tempests, the 
former especially, are far from uncommon, and on the return journey a 
windy corner was shown where a Buddhist saint is said to have tem- 
pered the violence of the constant hurricanes in these valleys by self- 
mortification and prayer. Nikko itself is the most hallowed spot in 
Japan, and curiously enough is equally reverenced by both Shinto and 
Buddhist devotees. Here it was that a temple was erected by Shodo 
Shonin, the Buddhist St. Augustine of Japan, in A.D. 767, on the site 
of another ancient temple. Here too it was that, in 1616—nearly nine 
hundred years afterwards—the second Shogun of the Tokingawa 
dynasty did honour to the saint by building a mausoleum to the 
memory of his father, the celebrated Iyeasu—the Henry the Seventh 
of Japan—who in the name of the Mikado gave peace, prosperity, and 
laws to his distracted country after centuries of civil war. 
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What perhaps is most remarkable is that the Shinto and Buddhist 
temples, the alternately dominating and dominant State religions, 
have grown up side by side, surrounded by a grove of gigantic crypto- 
merias, which have held their own in all the vicissitudes of civil war 
and revolution. Before s.p. 1600 the Shinto worship was the State 
religion. For 250 subsequent years it was replaced under the 
Shoguns by Buddhism; and when the last Shogun retired into 
private life in 1868, Shintoism was restored. What is Shintoism ? 
may well be asked. It is most diffcult to explain; indeed, the 
Japanese themselves get confused upon the subject, for it has no 
visible gods and no very definite creed. In their place is a sanctuary 
behind the temple, into which nobody but the Mikado and priests 
may enter. It professes to worship Nature, ancestors, and the 
Mikado, and its precepts are to obey natural impulses and the laws 
of the State. Pure Buddhism is no doubt a far superior religion, but 
then pure Buddhism hardly exists in Japan. Talk to an educated 
man, and he will frankly tell you that the Buddhist mythology is 
only a series of old wives’ tales to him, and that all intelligent 
Japanese believe only in one First Cause. Press him still further, 
and his ideas of religion differ little from pure Agnosticism. Dogma 
and doctrine do not commend themselves to his reasoning faculties. 
The Bible he knows has been the subject of criticism, and the differ- 
ences of those Christian sects he is acquainted with, both in faith 
and works, are only too patent tohim. How can anybody expect him 
to become a Christian ? 

That this is one of the greatest difficulties that missionary 
societies have to contend with in the conversion of adults is proved 
by their own reports. That of the Church Missionary Society for 
1887 estimates the result of nineteen years’ work as 13,000 adult 
Protestant Christians of all sects out of a population of 35,000,000, 
of whom only one-tenth are Episcopalians. This cannot be looked upon 
as a great success from the most favourable point of view, and indeed 
the facts pretty well tell their own tale. Bishop Bickersteth, the 
new Bishop of Japan, is setting manfully to work to quicken the very 
moderate progress already achieved by his predecessors. In his latest. 
report he alludes to the organisation of a separate Japanese church, 
and speaks of teaching, nursing, and training as the three main objects 
at which the mission will aim—objects in which all good Christians 
will heartily wish him success. The age of authentic miracles is 
gone. It may be that the days of rapid conversions are past also. 
But whatever may be the cause—whether organisation is at fault or 
individual missionaries do not sufficiently identify themselves with 
the native mode of dress and living—the results, compared with the 
money, learning, and self-denying energy expended, are disappointing. 

Meanwhile, the latest efforts of the Japanese in search of a national 
religion unwittingly provoke a smile. At a recent conference held 
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upon the subject, M. Fukuzawa,a well-known writer, urges the neces- 
sity of embracing Christianity, ‘not because it is true, but because it 
is the cree. of the most highly civilised nations, and Japan should 
wear the same dress as her neighbours with whom she desires to 
stand well.’ Professor Toyama advocates Christianity ‘to improve 
music, and unite sentiment and feeling in harmonious co-operation.’ 
M. Kato, President of the University of Tokyio, declares ‘that religion 
is not needed for the educated, but urges religious teaching in the 
schools because there is a serious lack of moral sentiment amongst 
the masses.’ On the other hand, a M. Saguira is reported to have 
said that ‘the Japanese have no taste for religion, and can never be- 
come a religious people. Instead of adopting a foreign creed, they 
should therefore go abroad and preach their religion of reason to 
foreign countries.’ This would certainly be repaying the Christian 
propaganda in their own coin, but before embarking upon so unpro- 
fitable an undertaking, the apostles of reason may well inquire 
whether they have no work to do at home. 

The temples at Nikko have every claim to be regarded as great 
national monuments of the past. Of their sort nothing can be more 
characteristic. These buildings, rendered more imposing by the 
gigantic cryptomerias around them, are one-storied, with massive 
overlapping tiles, of an architecture suggestive of Chinese pagodas. 
Outside all is grotesque and monstrous. Huge stone lamps, that for 
design and execution might have belonged to the stone age; awe- 
inspiring giants, dragons, and nondescript creatures in green and 
blue, guard the approaches and figure upon the walls; but once 
inside, the rooms are neat, and the wood carving and bronze images, 
especially of the Buddhist temples, are not displeasing. The flooring, 
covered with mats of bamboo cane, are thick, soft and comfortable to 
the feet of the devotee or visitor, for no boots or shoes are admitted 
into the sacred precincts. Priests, in various costumes, with violet 
and green gowns, and chocolate-coloured high caps, are in waiting to 
perform their rites and exact their fees; and on féte days processions 
and dancing keep up the interest of the masses, who are said to attend 
in crowds. Pilgrimage, apparently, is ascommon in Japan as it is in 
more Christian lands. The question for the apostles of reason to 
solve, is how much of the popular support of these fétes and proces- 
sions can be attributed to genuine religious feeling, and how much to 
the mere love of display. Most travellers would say, neither more 
nor less than in other countries; and probably they would be right, for 
nothing is more difficult than for the Western mind to dogmatise 
upon the Eastern. 

Time did not admit of any lengthened residence at Tokyio, so a 
visit to the Daibutsu—or famous statue and temple of Buddha—to 
Hakone, and Atami, was arranged so as to occupy the four or five 
days remaining before the steamer started for Kobe. Towering above 
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every other object was to be seen the snow-capped cone of Fugisan, 
an extinct voleano 13,000 feet high, forcibly reminding one of the 
fragile crust of earth upon which the-whole Japanese empire rests. 
How fragile is proved by 233 eruptions having been recorded of the 
hundred volcanoes known to exist, and by the fact that hardly a week 
passes without a shock of some kind being felt. Constant famili- 
arity with earthquakes seems to breed contempt, otherwise the stories 
of the fearful destruction caused by past convulsions would have long 
ago frightened the inhabitants into emigrating elsewhere en masse. 
Take, for instance, the great eruption of Fugisan itself in 1707, in 
which showers of stones and ashes lasted for ten days, so that fields, 
temples, and houses were covered three yards deep; or that of Asama- 
yama in 1783, in which forty-eight villages, thousands of persons, and 
innumerable animals were destroyed by fiery rain similar to that 
which fell on Sodom and Gomorrah ; or, still more recently, of the 
eruption a few months ago at Bandaisan, 150 miles from Yokohama, 
where the number of deaths was estimated at a thousand, and destruc- 
tion of all vegetable life extended to aradiusof fivemiles. Earthquakes, 
however, are not an unqualified evil; for, whatever may have been their 
frequency, the mountains and valleys were redundant with vegetation 
just in proportion to the admixture of volcanic débris so bountifully 
provided by Nature. 

Wherever we passed, signs of improvement and progress were visible. 
The country was evidently awaking from a long sleep, and nothing but 
improved accommodation was wanting to make it most attractive to 
travellers. From Atami, noted for its hot springs, back by the Tokaido 
road, the views of the sea recalled the Corniche or the Crimea. The 
rising sun, reflected from the hills near Fugisan, lit up the woods 
crimson with autumnal tints, whilst the sea below sparkled with 
white horses caused by the freshening breeze. Thanks to our inde- 
fatigable jinrikisha men, by the afternoon we had rambled over the 
island of Enoshima, famous for its caves, and before evening closed 
the great Daibutsu, or statue of Buddha, was reached. It is about six 
hundred years old, fifty feet in height, and a hundred feet in girth, of 
bronze and silver, with golden eyes, and from the beauty of its propor- 
tions is perhaps the finest statue of its kind in the country. The 
mechanical and artistic knowledge necessary to execute such a work 
must have been very great, and could not have been inferior to that 
possessed by Western Europe at the same period; and had free com- 
munication with the rest of the world existed, progress would have 
been as continuous. 

Meanwhile the present generation is more than making up for 
lost time. At Kobe, the port of Ozaka, two days’ sea journey from 
Yokohama, the same determination not to be behindhand in the 
race of nations was manifest. The harbour was full of shipping, and 
packet boats were every day passing and repassing, on their way 
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through the Inland Sea to Chinaand Europe. It is all very wonder- 
ful, and the only fear is whether the pace is not too good to last. 
The governor of Kobe, like all Japanese officials, was most courteous 
and civil. Wasall this apparent civilisation and progress skin-deep ? 
I thought I would test it by asking to see a prison. The request was 
acceded to as soon as made. Before notice could have been sent to 
the town gaol to make all things tidy and clean, we were at the 
prison gates. Everything seemed to be in as perfect order as in a 
model county prison in England. The dormitories, to suit theclimate, 
were simply square rooms with clean wooden floors, surrounded by 
palisades, which accomplished the double purpose of giving ample 
ventilation and at the same time of enabling the warders to hear 
and see all that is said and done by the prisoners. The sexes are of 
course separated, and light labour is the rule and not the exception. 
In addition to the usual rice and soy, a portion of wheat is given to 
each prisoner, thus making his food more substantial than that to 
which he is accustomed. Torture of every sort has been abolished, 
and any breach of discipline is punished by solitary confinement. In 
short, everything bespoke humanity, cleanliness, and judicious treat- 
ment—a great contrast to the filthy pigsties and monstrous cruelty 
of similar establishments in China. 

Ozaka, with a population of nearly 300,000, possesses several fac- 
tories, and an admirable mint and arsenal, on the model of those in 
London and Woolwich. The employés and artisans are all natives, 
with the exception of one or two Europeans who are retained for their 
special knowledge. The work turned out in the government mint 
and arsenal, as well as in the private porcelain and other factories, is 
equal in finish to anything of the kind manufactured at home, and 
is of course produced at a far cheaper rate, a shilling a day being 
reckoned good pay. The town itself stands under the shadow of a 
famous old castle of feudal times, built in the eighteenth century, 
and nearly destroyed by the Shogun party in 1868. Constructed of 
the largest and heaviest stones, it remains a monument of what the 
energy of men has been able to accomplish without the aid of 
modern machinery and steam power, and from its position commands 
a splendid view of the surrounding country. Happily, veneration and 
respect for the past still exist in Japan ; otherwise, with the present 
rage for modern fashions, the oldest buildings and institutions would 
soon give place to the new. Even striking examples of that rare 
virtue, faith, are here and there to be found. At the great Buddhist 
temple of Tenno-ji, on the outskirts of the city, poor women were to 
be seen consulting the lottery box, in the hope of drawing a piece of 
paper inscribed with a Buddhist text which might bring them good 
luck ; and, further on, others were praying the patron saint in a simple 
and touching manner to conduct their dead children into Paradise. 
But these cases are becoming more and more exceptional as time 
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goes on, and faith in the old creeds is being undermined by modern 
ideas. 

At Nara and Kiyoto, the ancient capitals of the Mikados, temples 
of huge size, in groves of proportionate dimensions, everywhere stand 
forth as monuments of departed and departing greatness. The 
priests have been pensioned off or reduced in number, and the 
revenues confiscated. There is a sad want of fresh lacquer, poorly 
compensated by paint, everywhere visible, and it is easy to see that 
the governing authorities are in favour of rigid economy. Fortunately 
for the antiquarian and the artist, rich establishments like the 
Buddhist Church under the Shoguns cannot be destroyed in a few 
years. Nature may be expelled with a fork, but it will come back 
in some form. Religions may be disendowed and the revenues con- 
fiscated, but faith in them will still be found where least expected. 
Witness the great Buddhist temple of the Howgwanji sect at Kiyoto, 
burnt down some years ago and now rebuilding. Up to that time I 
confess that the neglected state of the temples (especially of the 
Buddhist temples) and the apparently sparse attendance of worship- 
pers, encouraged the idea that belief was decaying even amongst 
the masses. A visit to this temple, however, speedily dispelled the 
notion, whatever the appearances might be to the contrary, that 
unbelief was universally prevalent. The story told to us by the 
priest, and vouched for by the governor’s private secretary, is worth 
repeating, if only as a reply to those who think that religious faith 
is dead in Japan. 

On the occurrence of the fire in question, subscriptions were at 
once set on foot, supported by energetic preaching throughout the 
empire, and in the space of ten years no less a sum than 5,500,000 
dollars, about 850,000/., was collected from—not the rich, because 
as a class they do not exist—but from the very poorest of the people, 
who live in mud huts hardly so good as Irish cabins, and feed upon 
millet and rice. This magnificent temple, built entirely of wood, was 
not to be finished for another two years, and when completed will be 
one of the grandest structures of the kind ever seen. In height 
above a hundred feet, and supported by massive pillars of keoke wood 
or elm, brought from the neighbouring island of Formosa, it ought to 
last for all time, if only it escape the ravages of fire. Nothing could 
exceed the exquisite workmanship of the carving. Animals, birds, and 
flowers were chiselled out of huge solid pieces of wood with a truth- 
fulness to nature rarely to be found, showing that Japanese artists 
have nothing to fear from foreign competitors. The most wonderful 
sight of all had, however, yet to be seen. Hanging on one of the 
massive beams which supported the walls inside the new building, 
were perhaps some fifty ropes of thick black glossy material, each as 
many feet in length, and as big round as a pair of stout fists could 
grasp. On inquiry I was informed that they were entirely made of 
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human hair, and that they were the offerings of the women of Japan 
who, too poor to contribute money, had cut off their black tresses as 
a fit sacrifice towards so holy an object. These self-denying ladies, 
judging from the quantity of hair, were to be calculated not by 
thousands, but by hundreds of thousands; but, whatever the number 
was, one felt that the measure of their faith and devotion could only 
be realised by supposing Westminster Abbey to be burnt down, and 
the response that would be made by the women of England to an 
appeal of the same sort from the Archbishop of Canterbury. After 
such proof, the existence of faith in Japan, if only the right chord 
was touched, needed no demonstration. 

The position of Kiyoto, backed by lofty hills, with the river Kat- 
surigawa in its midst, is most picturesque. Like Nara, for a long 
time the capital of the Mikado, before 1868, it may be described as 
a city of monasteries and temples, in which the palace of the Mikado 
when he was practically a state prisoner in the hands of his com- 
mander-in-chief, or Shogun, occupied the place of the Vatican. Here 
the unfortunate sovereign, too holy to be seen by his adoring subjects 
lest they should be suddenly struck blind, lived, surrounded by a 
poverty-stricken court on the pittance allowed to him. Never per- 
mitted to leave the palace walls unless closely guarded, his execu- 
tive functions were limited to bestowing titles of honour, and approv- 
ing the acts of his self-constituted mayor of the palace, in theory 
a subject, in fact an autocrat. A dismal life indeed it must have 
been, enlivened only by court intrigues, abdication, and exile. Of com- 
fort in the shape of furniture, in this or any other old palace in 
Japan, of course there was none. Curtains there were which con- 
cealed the Mikado from the view of all but his own family; but in 
the matter of chairs, beds, and tables he could have been no better 
off than the meanest of his subjects. 

With all this extreme simplicity of living in the highest quarters, 
art flourished. Every room of any pretension in palace or monas- 
tery is decorated with painting and carving from nature of exquisite 
taste and beauty, by painters and sculptors whose names, unlike their 
works, make no lasting impression on European memories. That the 
artistic genius of the nation may not be swallowed up in the ‘ ugly 
rush’ after European fashions now in vogue, must be the sincere 
wish of every lover of art. Like the trees, the shrubs, and the 
flowers of the country, it has a character and beauty all its own, 
which should remain a living monument of all that is worth preser- 
ving of an ancient civilisation. As we returned to Kobe to steam on 
to China, through the beautiful scenery of the Inland Sea, the effect 
was that of quitting some enchanted spot, where existence is only too 
easy and friends too kind, to plunge again into the distracting cares 
of ordinary life. The pleasant dream was at an end, but the recol- 
lections would remain of a people naturally proud, ambitious, and 
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jealous of foreign interference, working out their ultimate develop- 
ment under circumstances which had no parallel in the history of the 
world. In twenty years they had abolished their feudal system, re- 
established their ancient government, remodelled their army and 
navy, reformed their laws, abrogated many of their old manners and 
customs, and had become the first self-civilised nation of the East— 
and all this had been effected with the least possible amount of 
bloodshed and suffering. 

Of their present transitory condition it is difficult to speak too 
highly. It is marked, not only by uniform courtesy, but by good 
behaviour. Vice may exist, but it does not obtrude itself. Neither 
swearing nor bad language is to be heard in the streets, nor is 
drunkenness or immorality to be seen unless sought for. Every- 
where civility and politeness seemed to be the rule amongst all 
classes, not only towards one another, but invariably and especially 
towards strangers. Thanks to a good police and the natural ami- 
ability of the people, crimes of violence and outrage are scarcely 
known. Of the result of the new system of education it is too soom 
to judge, but already intelligence, industry, thrift, and cleanliness 
exist both inside and outside the dwelling-houses. Could board 
schools do more for them? Have they done as much for us at home ? 
If so, why should the manners, address, and language of this heathen 
people be infinitely superior to those of other nations who have the 
privilege of calling themselves Christians? The secret is to be found 
in their training, not at school, but at home. An ounce of mother 
is better than a pound of parson, or an hundredweight of board 
school. Almost before they can walk, certainly before they can talk, 
all Japanese children are taught how to salute, speak, and behave in 
the presence of their superiors, equals, and inferiors. The result is: 
that they are neither shy nor presumptuous, know what to say and 
do under all circumstances, and are naturally polite and good- 
tempered, without being obsequious or vulgar. There may be a 
darker side to the picture, but it is not discernible to the ordinary 
traveller. 

It is said that the people are deceitful and thievish, but nobody 
averred in our hearing that they were desperately wicked. Prophets 
of the order of Cassandra shook their heads gloomily, and said that 
things could not last as they were, and that a great reaction was 
bound to come. If asked why, they replied that there was a deal of 
discontent with the new reforms; that the financial position of the 
country was unsound, and that the progress achieved had been too 
rapid to be lasting. No doubt there is some truth in these assertions, 
just as there is some truth in the assertions of our Cassandras at. 
home that India is in danger of being invaded by Russia, and that. 
our colonial empire may break up. But after all, what do recent 
facts and figures say? In 1886 the revenue and expenditure—about 
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12,500,000/. sterling—was balanced on the right side, and the credit 
of the country had so improved that the Government were enabled to 
borrow money locally at 5 per cent. to repay loans borrowed in European 
markets at 7 percent. This at least does not look as if the mercan- 
tile community had lost confidence in the stability of the Govern- 
ment. That progress has been going on for the last twenty years 
by leaps and bounds is an undeniable fact, and that a period of re- 
action and discontent may set in is possible ; but the same may be 
said of most parts of the civilised world. It is indeed highly im- 
probable that, the Government having weathered two such serious 
revolts as occurred in 1868 and 1877, there is any danger of a relapse 
into barbarism and anarchy. At all events no country is more 
interested than England in using all its influence and power to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe. Apart from the increase of trade—which 
there is every reason to expect, between Hongkong, Yokohama, and 
Vancouver—Japan would be a most valuable ally in case of war with 
Russia or China. A bond of sympathy already exists between the 
two nations, which is being strengthened by feelings of mutual 
interest, and the use of English as a common language in all business 
transactions. They have nothing to fear or to gain from each other, 
and they have something to respect in the similarity of geographical 
position and past history, and something to learn in the development 
of the near future. 

In less than two years’ time, if promises are fulfilled, representa- 
tive institutions will be introduced and the progress of Japan accele- 
rated for better or worse according to the skill of the statesmen who 
may bein power. The danger is that all the luxuries, vices, and dis- 
content of European life may be also introduced. Heaven forbid that 
this should be so, or that the frugal modes of living, patriarchal 
politeness, and respect for authority of this most interesting and 
marvellous people should disappear under the withering influence of 
European contact. If otherwise, the allied nations—whose fleets broke 
down the great wall of isolation in 1854, and established commercial 
intercourse with a race hitherto cut} off from the contaminating 
influence of Western civilisation—will have much to answer for. 


Eustace G. CECIL. 





TWO CONFLICTING ‘ REPORTS’ ON 
EDUCATION. 


LittLe more than fragmentary and partial criticism has yet been 
offered to the Reports of the Commissioners to whom three years ago 
her Majesty committed the task of inquiring into the working of the 
Elementary Education Acts of England and Wales. 

We have the advantage of comparing a Report from the 
majority of these Commissioners with another in contrast with it 


from the minority. 

Sesides casual references to special portions of the subject which 
have appeared in various publications, there has been a Conference 
of the National Society, presided over by the Primate, mainly taking 
the views of the majority; and another, more in the way of the 
minority. 

In the former the interests of voluntary schools seemed the chief 
concern ; and, in spite of the hard struggle of private means with un- 
limited local taxation, the resolution was not to sacrifice the moral 
advantages of private control, by throwing the work of education 
under the neutralising conditions of support from the common rates- 
fund. The object of the second conference was to protest against any 
disturbance of what is termed, in different sense by different speakers, 
‘the settlement of 1870.’ 

The debate on the Education Estimates, so far as it related to the 
Commissioners’ Reports, took much the same line as these conferences, 
some speakers expressing a fear of retrocession from guarantees given 
to private undertaking, some seeming apprehensive of reactionary 
public policy against the advance of education. Much objection 
made to bad education is taken for objection to education altogether. 

What is here proposed is a more general review of the whole 
subject referred to the Commissioners. 

We must commence our review by observing a want of any clear 
definition of the subject under discussion. 

National Education may mean either the undertaking by the 
nation of some sort of education, or the undertaking of the nation’s 
education. The two meanings are confused between these two 
Reports, and the whole inquiry shows that the first meaning, 
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which was intended in passing the Acts, has been progressively 
but covertly slipping into the second in the practical working of the 
Acts. 

Before 1870 there were schools expressly provided ‘for the 
poor,’ as distinct from the old grammar schools, which, greatly 
extended as they were after the Reformation, were not used by the 
labouring class for whom Lord Brougham’s committee in 1816 
ultimately obtained the first Parliamentary education grant in 1832. 
Private Societies had volunteered before to make a charitable 
provision for the religious and moral culture, and preparation for 
intelligent industry, of the great mass of the people, that is, mainly 
of the labouring classes. 

From 1832 to 1846 the Government began to take a share in 
this patriotic service ; first by contributions for the maintenance 
of schools, and soon after by the establishment of a Committee of 
Council specially on education. The accumulating minutes of this 
Committee I myself, as Vice-president of the Council, collected in 
the form of a Code in 1855; which my successor, Lord Sherbrooke, 
in 1862, expanded into the celebrated ‘ Revised Code.’ It proposed 
to carry out the recommendations of the Commission presided over 
by the Duke of Newcastle. Lord Sherbrooke said of it that ‘it 
recognised the religious element underlying the whole system, and 
the object was to promote education among the children of the labour- 
ing poor who are not able to pay for their teaching.’ It directed 
Government payment to be made to the managers instead of to the 
teachers, and in the form of a capitation grant on all children 
individually passing examination in detail, which was called ‘ pay- 
ment on results.’ 

The Act of 1870 was the first legislative provision for public 
elementary education in England and Wales. It first covered the 
whole kingdom with national schools in every quarter. Its avowed 
intention was to give the rudiments of moral and intellectual culture 
to the great mass of the population, but the provision was available 
for all. The opposition it met with in its passage came partly from 
dislike of State intervention in such matters, and partly from religious 
jealousies. It defined elementary education as the principal part of 
its undertaking, so leaving an opening through which large advance 
has since been made, and it only indicates any limit to its scope by 
making ninepence a week the maximum payment for it. The seventh 
section forbids the imposition of any religious conditions on admis- 
sion to the schools. Thus both State restraint and religious neutrality 
were supposed to be sufficiently secured. 

Following Acts, from 1870 to 1880, have developed the idea of 
a public educational undertaking, and authoritatively enforced its 
recognition on all concerned. The Act of 1876 declares it to be 
the duty of every parent, under penalty, to cause his children to 
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receive elementary education either in the schools so completely 
provided, or in industrial schools, unless efficient instruction is 
otherwise given. Successive ‘ Codes,’ which are annually revised, have 
ruled that no child may be refused admission as socially beneath or 
above the class of manual labourers; but the statutable limit of 
ninepenny payment has rather served as an aristocratic tariff of 
public educational aid for richer children kept out of contact with 
the lower orders paying less. 

The Code of 1875 first distinctly introduced higher, called ¢ class,’ 
subjects of instruction. They were English recitation and parsing, 
geography physical and political, and elementary science. These 
were considered ‘ optional,’ and the elements ‘obligatory,’ but the - 
grants which were attached to the option made some scrambling 
show of the ‘optional’ to be practically ‘ obligatory’ for the sake 
of income. ‘To these have been added ‘specific’ subjects for the 
upper standards, but inspectors are instructed that ‘the scheme of 
elementary education may be considered complete without them.’ 
They are algebra, Euclid and mensuration, mechanics, chemistry, 
physics, animal physiology, botany, principles of agriculture, Latin, 
French, and domestic economy. 

‘The working of the Acts’ thus appears to have been a gradual 
working out of the first intention. Well may the Commissioners 
say ‘The meaning and the limits of the term “ elementary ” have not 
been defined, either in the Acts, or by any judicial or authoritative 
interpretation, but depend on the discretion of the Committee of 
Council.’ This is a dangerous delegation of by-legislation to a de- 
partment, shelving important questions for official treatment, prac- 
tically out of the cognisance of Parliament. It is becoming far too 
habitual a resort, as a relief to the legislature from the multiplicity 
of public affairs. 

The upshot, in this instance, has been a departure from the first 
meaning of national education in our Acts, towards the wider mean- 
ing, in our practice, of a provision for the education of the nation. 

A strong manufacturing and business interest in Parliament has 
been pushing on our public educational undertaking to include a 
preparation of better clerks, and more skilful apprentices, for com- 
petition with foreign trade. Some of the movers in this direction 
are philosophical doctrinaires, but many have special interests of 
their own. Amongst them are a few who, not being over acquainted 
with general education themselves, see no such distinction as be- 
tween elementary and special instruction. Eager for apparently 
promising results, they would rush over preliminary grounding, and 
snatch at a premature application to profitable service. 

As for the doctrinaires, they would simply cram heterogeneous 
knowledge into the short and early education of the mass of the 
people. They really feel a contempt for manual labour, and think 
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that every child should be raised above it. They fail to see that 
manual labour must be the lot of most, and that it is itself an 
education in the highest sense. The character formed in action, as 
in training, is an educational, and the only permanent, result of life’s 
probation, which, in whatever sort of schooling the exercise may be 
given, is ultimately of equal importance and of the same account to 
all. You may see even an identical present result of education, both 
in morals and manners, in every social rank—in the labourer as in 
the prince. But the doctrinaires say intellect is everything. Book- 
learning, however, is not intelligence. A ploughman may be as in- 
telligent, though not as learned, as a philosopher; and a memory 
crammed with crude and incongruous information may dissipate and 
not improve the intellect of any one for the business and duties of 
life. Keep a sailor boy from early acquaintance with the sea for a 
smatter of science in prolonged schooling, or a stable boy from early 
experience with horses, or an embryo housemaid learning Milton and 
Shakespeare but unintelligent in lighting a fire, or a future kitchen- 
maid conning over the Government textbook on ‘the difference 
between carboniferous and oleaginous food’ while witless to turn 
scraps into broth; and you’re wasting the short time available for 
training intelligence, in getting up a mere show of useless and 
evanescent results of school pedantry. 


THE MAIN QUESTION, 


It is fairly open for consideration whether our national interests 
and character would be best consulted, even if real educational 
results were so obtained, by an entire system of Government schools. 
But, however this may be, one thing is certain, that any system 
should be avowedly adopted, so as to be truly and completely carried 
out, and not by covert attempts to stretch one description of work to 
include another. In the words of the Report, ‘ however desirable 
higher elementary schools may be, the principle involved in their 
addition to our system should (if approved) be avowedly adopted. 
Their indirect inclusion in the present system is injurious to both 
primary and secondary instruction ’—p. 219 (148). 

This is, indeed, the main point at issue in the inquiry. Are we 
to keep to our limited scheme of public elementary instruction con- 
nected with, but distinct from, higher education ; or adopt the foreign 
system, European or American, of a general national provision of 
education ? 

The Reports have been variously criticised according to what 
seemed to each critic the most interesting point of view. The 
majority of the Commissioners have considered this to be their main 
subject of inquiry, ‘whether the existing provision for elementary 
education is adequate and suitable for the purpose, and the machinery 
in use calculated to meet any future requirements ’—p. 208. 
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They, in the first place, insist that some definition of the instruc- 
tion intended to be publicly provided should be stated by the legis- 
lature—p. 217 (115). 

They would then have elementary schools distinct from secondary, 
though they think that some ‘higher elementary’ schools might 
intervene, so that they did not ‘invade the distinctly secondary 
ground,’ They propose a free access from one to the other for pro- 
mising poor children, but that the higher schools should be otherwise 
self-supporting. The present confusion leads to the richer classes 
claiming a higher education on the ground that they pay for it, 
while what they pay for is elementary. 


WHat Is ELEMENTARY ? 

As to the curriculum of instruction now being given, the majority 
of the Commissioners support a relaxation of the methods and stan- 
dards of examination, so as to give more freedom to teachers. They 
dislike Government textbooks, and would have only general pro- 
grammes showing within what limits the official examinations would 
be confined. Suggestions are made, in Matthew Arnold’s view, 
‘that simplicity is most loudly called for in primary instruction ;’ 
for instance, that spelling should: be only incidentally taught in the 
course of reading lessons, grammar simply in way of parsing, 
arithmetic more on general principles, geography with object lessons, 
English history in outlines. They agree with a remark in the Duke 
of Newcastle’s Report of 1861, on which the Act of 1870 was founded, 
that, ‘if a boy cannot remain at school beyond the age at which 
elementary instruction should end, it is useless to begin to teach him 
such subjects as require a longer time for their proper study.’ 

The minority of the Commissioners take a very different view. 
They consider that ‘imposing limits on elementary education is un- 
friendly to popular progress’ (p. 245); and they sketch out a series of 
curricula for ‘ village schools,’ ‘medium schools,’ and ‘ larger schools,’ 
truly saying that a uniform curriculum for all schools is impossible ; 
but, in their view, all this triple scale of schools would only nearly 
cover the ground of elementary instruction to be provided. They 
go on to say that the school provision would not be complete without 
the more systematic supply of ‘higher elementary schools,’ which, 
from their description, are what their colleagues call ‘ secondary,’ and 
propose to be self-supporting (pp. 306-8). These schools they mean 
either to begin their teaching from elements upwards, or for children 
after passing the highest standards, remaining two years longer for 
scientific education in connection with South Kensington, at public 


expense, 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 


This opens the subject of public technical instruction. The late 
Commission of inquiry on this subject, ‘as to the practice of other 
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countries, and any inference to be drawn from it for our own,’ reported 
that ‘the Government system abroad could not be introduced into 
England without very considerable modifications.’ (Report, Vol. I. 
Part IV. p. 514.) Dr. Rigg, in a valuable ramphlet, goes further, 
and says, ‘ It is not a matter of regret, but of thankfulness, that the 
absolute educational régime of Germany could not be fully carried out 
in thiscountry.’ It appears from the Report that the continental schools 
of science and art—for artisans, for foremen, and for managers— 
were first set up in defence against English superiority in the market; 
and it is asserted that ‘ our workmen still maintain the head of the 
industrial world, and that machinery made in this country is more 
extensively exported than at any former period.’ (Part IV. p. 506.) 
The Technical Commissioners also observe that schools of science 
and art have been, and are constantly being, established in our towns 
by manufacturers and large employers of skilled labour; and that 
private institutes and co-operative societies are in several places pro- 
viding technical instruction for themselves. They think that ‘ we 
must look to local resources chiefly for funds for this purpose; while, 
in primary schools, which the great mass of children must leave at 
an early age, only general principles of science, and ordinary practice 
in the art of drawing, or easy workshop lessons, can be taught.’ 
(Part IV. pp. 515, 517.) They would have classes established by 
school boards under the Science and Art Department at South Ken- 
sington; and, for secondary schools, existing endowments utilised, 
and contributions made by local authorities. They think that parents 
would keep any promising children in these higher elementary 
schools to the age of fifteen wnassisted; or, the poorer of them, 
assisted by scholarships of value equal to the wages the children 
might be otherwise earning ; and that these schools would lead on 
to technical classes such as those in the City and Guilds Institute. 
For a higher class of artists they think that our grammar schools 
modernised would offer, with the aid of colleges, the means of further 
study, carried on to the age of twenty-one. Certain weaving and 
dyeing schools already set up in our northern counties they con- 
sider models for more special instruction in art. (Report, Part IV. 
pp. 525, 527.) 

The majority of the Education Commissioners define what they 
report upon as technical instruction to be that of the ‘ scientific or 
artistic principles underlying the industrial occupations of the people, 
and of manual practice in their application.’ This, they say, is not 
teaching a trade, but ‘ giving a thorough grounding before entering 
on any more special course "—‘ the curriculum of elementary scien- 
tific subjects varying with the locality "—p. 217 (120). They would 
have workshops established in connection with some higher institu- 
tions, in central places, for the higher training of boys of exceptional 
ability—p. 217 (126). All technical instruction, in the nature of 
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actual apprenticeship, they would have otherwise provided for; and 
as little as possible at public charge. They deprecate any dis- 
couragement of voluntary undertakings, or of the practical training 
connected with private works. 

The minority of the Commissioners very differently think that 
‘a knowledge of elementary science and practical design, and use of 
tools, should be a part of the curriculum of all schools in the higher 
standards.’ They propose more distinctly technical practice to be given 
in public workshops, though not as apprenticeship to any particular 
trade. A ‘seventh standard school’ at Birmingham is their model in 
which children having passed the sixth standard are carried on through. 
a three years’ course in mathematics, geometry, chemistry, and 
electricity, to actual machine-construction—p. 314. 

They repudiate all distinction between primary and secondary 
education except ‘as to the age at which systematic instruction is 
likely to cease;’ and they hope that the expansion of elementary 
education to cover workshop instruction will be more ‘ recognised 
as a matter of national obligation "—p. 316. 

With these three views of the subject before us we have now the 
advantage of comparing two articles in this Review, by eminent 


authorities. 
Lord Armstrong, in July, reflected on what he called ‘ the vague 


ery for technical education.’ 

Sir Lyon Playfair, in September, protested against his ‘ dash of 
cold water.’ To this Lord Armstrong rejoined last month. 

They both agree that our primary schools are, at present, ‘ill 
adapted asa preparation for industrial life,’ and that ‘ their teaching 
should be less bookish, and more objective.’ But Sir Lyon sees this 
idea embodied in the bills recently before the House of Commons, 
which defined their purpose to be ‘a supply, by any school board, 
of instruction in the application of special branches of science and 
art to specific industries or employments, in any form which may, for 
the time being, be sanctioned by the Department.’ The Scotch bill 
passed into an Act; but, in the year and a half since its passing, it 
has not been made use of by that sensible and highly educated 
nation. 

Lord Armstrong would introduce into our larger primary schools 
easy lessons in the rudiments of science and laws of nature, and 
exercises training hand, eye, and ear to become available for future 
workmanship ; but he would postpone all special instruction for ap- 
plication as wanted. He would provide for apprenticeship in actual 
workshops, not in schools. The object of school is to give intelli- 
gence and capacity, not to burden the memory with facts, rules, 
and information which may give, even to appreciative young 
minds, more fastidious distaste than practical aptitude for manual 


labour. 
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On the whole, says Lord Armstrong, 


the number of persons who would be benefited in business by scientific educa- 
tion of a technical nature, and have the zeal and capacity for its attainment, con- 
stitutes a very small proportion of the population. What has to be considered is 
whether tke existing facilities for the voluntary acquisition of technical knowledge 
are sufficient. These facilities are, in large towns, evening classes, and various 
associations of a general scientific character, and others specially applicable to parti- 
cular lines of business, which may be multiplied to any extent. Our chief want is 
of public laboratories, to which class rooms should be attached. 


Sir Lyon would have Government workshops attached to evening 
classes. He thinks that ‘ capitalists have neither time nor inclination 
to bring up young men to take part in their works, like the appren- 
tices of oldtimes.’ Mr. Mathers gives a striking contradiction to this 
opinion, by the schools which he has attached to his Salford Iron Works. 
His younger workmen attend them two evenings every week, and it is 
the duty of his foremen always to explain to them any new, or newly 
applied, invention. Great as the expense has been to him in 
buildings, apparatus, and salaries of instructors, he declares it to have 
been the most economical and profitable part of all his outlay. Such 
wise provisions may not at once become multiplied to their full re- 
quirement, but a public undertaking of them would totally super- 
sede this far better provision of special instruction by men who know, 
and are interested in, what they want, and know also how best to get it. 

Sir Lyon, indeed, repudiates any desire for the * Apprentice- 
Schools’ of France, or Polytechnics of Germany, and he says ‘ he 
would rather see Manchester and other towns work out their salva- 
tion their own;way.’ But he thinks ‘ they would make fewer mistakes 
in doing so if their schools were all moulded on a uniform plan 
emanating from a Central Association for the Promotion of Techni- 
cal Education.’ He truly observes that labour is higher in quality 
now than formerly, and that those who can only do work in quantity 
are liable to be at any time thrown amongst the ‘ unemployed’ by 
mechanical inventions taking their place. But that is no reason for a 
universal public provision of technical instruction everywhere by all 
school boards. Manual dexterity, with honest industry, must be all 
the capital with which a great many are turned early out of school for 
their livelihood. I recollect a boy of fourteen so clever a hedger that 
he earned 5s. a day by his skilful hand, though no higher science had 
been got into his brain ; and he might have turned the same skilful 
hand, and love of work, to many other employments. To Lord 
Armstrong’s remark that genius comes from outside of schools, Sir 
Lyon rejoins that its difficulties would be lessened within them. A 
high prize offered for a blue dahlia once tempted Hodge to sow his 
whole farm with dahlia seed ; but the wasteful width of sowing did not 
lessen any natural impediment nor elicit any appearance of blue. 

The line between general culture and special production is a 
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true line, and the self-administrative practicality of this country re- 
cognises it. A public department may be of serviceable aid, by exami- 
nations, prizes, museums, etc., but the Armstrongs, Whitworths, and 
Dennys will best set up the schools; and the institutes, associations, 
and companies, one of which has just given 2,500/.a year, another 
100,000/. for the promotion of art in the South of London, and another 
200,0001. for the North, have disproved the necessity for artificial 
apprenticeship. 

For common industrial instruction in national schools, the reforma- 
tory and industrial schools took the initiative, while scouted by the 
Education Department, which they now object to be brought under - 
on the very ground of its being too little industrial and too bookish. 
The new local government will deal with national education so far as 
to embrace these schools, and it is to be hoped will soon embrace all. 
Great would be the advantage ifall our publicly aided schools were 
under one department, whether in or out of the new local govern- 
ment. The simplification of education areas, the economy of staff, 
apparatus, and inspection, the symmetry of educational plan, the unity 
of principle and purpose, the clearing of accounts now hidden or mixed 
up in various and incongruous offtces, are all important desiderata. 
What can be the use of educating children stereotyped as criminals, 
paupers, or outcasts? We cause them to be so considered through 
life, and so to consider themselves ; and in the case of reformatory 
children, shut them out of the very lines of life we costlily train them 
for. Whatever be our public educational Ministry its business must 
be to bring up alike all the children under its care in honest and 
intelligent industry, a process which cannot essentially differ by any 
previous circumstances of neglect or poverty. 


VOLUNTARY AND BoarD SCHOOLS. 


To many minds, no doubt, the most interesting aspect of the 
inquiry under review is the clue it may have afforded to a better 
comprehension of voluntary and board schools in one equal national 
service. 

The majority of the Commissioners simply express a wish that 
‘the State should continue to recognise both as together forming the 
national provision for elementary education.’ The minority agree 
generally in a desire to obliterate any needless difference between 
them. They, however, rather sneeringly suggest the necessity of some 
more precautions for improvement of voluntary management, which, 
if possible, might bring it into efficient co-operation. What they really 
would prefer is a secular school-board system. 

The Act of 1870 avowedly provided board schools in order to sup- 
plement the inadequate provision by private means. Mr. Forster also 
expressed the strongest hope that the religious basis, which specially 
characterised the voluntary undertaking, might not be lost in the 
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public supplement. In his biography there is a remarkable proof of 
his continued anxiety on this point. Talking one day, during his 
last illness, with animation on the subject, he said, ‘I foresee another 
crusade to make all schools secular, but I shall drive them out of that 
in the House’ (vol. ii. 553). The boards have, by unlimited com- 
mand of public money, not only better equipped schools, but a 
largely extended scope of education; but the religious basis they 
mainly leave to Sunday schools. 

Mr. Forster’s chief opponents, in the passage of the Act of 1870, 
were the ‘ Birmingham League,’ who advocated plainly a complete 
national system of secular schools under boards. Mr. Bright stated 
that his aim was ‘to make a clean sweep of denominational schools, 
and to establish board schools everywhere, bringing the old schools 
under them.’ Mr. Chamberlain, however, the other day, took credit, 
only shared with Mr. Dixon, for the agitation which passed the Act— 
a counter-agitation like the ‘pains and perils’ which conduce to 
other births. This ‘ League’ is now contending that any aid from 
rates to voluntary schools must be compensated to ratepayers by a 
share in their control; which the minority of the Commissioners 
argue to be impracticable. 

That the voluntary undertaking must have some share in local 
rates, which are given unlimitedly to board schools, is obviously neces- 
sary, not for equality, but even for survival in the race. Voluntary 
schools would have succumbed long ago but for some additional 
Treasury grants which were made to save them; and which, being 
necessarily accorded also to board schools, gave them a surplusage of 
income, and a still greater predominance. All the evidence shows 
that voluntary schools are in no way inferior to board schools, but, 
from want of equipment, requiring larger funds. In point of personal 
care and visitation they are very superior, and generally in the manners 
of their scholars and their religious instruction. How to avert their 
loss is a question as difficult as urgent. It is easier to condemn the 
inequality of the dual service than to adjust it. Some have thought 
that in the same way as in Canada Roman Catholics sending their 
children to a recognised school of their own are exempted from the 
common school rate, so a properly tested receipt of subscriptions 
here, to a certified voluntary school, might be taken to that amount 
in lieu of rate. Public rate-aid given directly to schools privately 
managed would be thought a violation of the essential connection 
between taxation and representation, though not more so than the 
Treasury grants which distance only saves from comment. Local 
aid is refused to voluntary schools because their religious teaching 
is not submitted to the vote; yet, such is popular tolerance, board 
schools are let out on Saturdays and Sundays for philosophical and 
political lectures, with no submission to votes, and certainly dis- 
tasteful to many. 
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Two slightly varying outlines of a plan for reducing the present 
dual educational system to one of national comprehension have been 
given in evidence by two very high authorities. 

Lord Lingen suggests that the repeal of the 2nd subsection of the 
14th section of the Act of 1870, which prohibits the use of religious 
formularies in board schools, would tempt voluntary managers to merge 
themselves, under the 23rd section, in a united system free from all 
such prohibition. A local authority charged with the provision of all 
the required public elementary education in its district, and incurring 
the heavy cost which it would be their interest to relieve by all possible 
voluntary contribution, might be trusted with the general details 
of mutual arrangement, including the examinations on which the sup- 
port would depend. The religious difficulty, which has already become, 
as Mr. Forster feared it would, ‘ the irreligious difficulty,’ has shown 
itself practically capable of much tacit solution. From the State, Lord 
Lingen proposes, there should be a fixed school-population grant, as is 
usual in America, with only sufficient supervision and inspection by 
the State for its satisfaction that the subsidy was being fairly appro- 
priated by the local authority to the purpose it was voted for. If 
the local authority became part of the new council-system, charged 
with all local affairs, our national schools might escape from sectional 
jealousies into the wider sphere of general administration. 

Sir Francis Sandford, somewhat differently, proposes to leave with 
the Education Department general control, and the distribution of 
whatever Parliamentary subsidy may be given for elementary in- 
struction in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; but to transfer many 
of its functions to the various councils under the Local Government 
Act and to committees partly chosen from outside. The Department 
would also act as a court of appeal for future district councils from 
decisions of county councils in regard to questions of school supply. 
Sir Francis would charge the cost of any education above the elements 
on county rates, giving voluntary schools their share of rate-aid, for 
teaching secular subjects, in return for an equivalent of partnership 
in their management being conceded to ratepayers, and a yearly 
publication of their accounts. 

Mr. Gladstone’s views on this point are given incidentally in his 
notice on Mr. Forster’s biography in the September number of this 
Review. He would 


give the local school board a free discretion with regard to denominational educa- 
tion, and permit a limitation of both State- and Rate-aided teaching to secular 
instruction ; but, subject to any arrangement by all concerned, he would let the 
master who gives the secular teaching give religious also, at other times, when it is 
desired, even within the schoolhouse. 


As the difficulty of a comprehensive scheme of school supply comes 
from religious jealousy, chiefly directed against Church teaching, so 
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any general satisfaction to be derived from these suggestions must de- 
pend on the escape they may seem to offer from religious jealousies. 

The majority of the Commissioners stoutly and well maintain 
that religious and moral training is the first consideration in national 
education, and that this is the opinion of the country generally. 
The voluntary schools are specially conducted on this principle. 
Even the board schools which have most rejected religious instruc- 
tion, have now adopted a Biblical syllabus, and Birmingham has just 
offered to allow historical, geographical, and grammatical commentary 
to be made in giving Bible lessons. 

The minority of the Commissioners agree with their colleagues 
in thinking that ‘in the education of the [young the formation 
of character is of the highest importance, and that ‘the value 
of moral teaching depends on its religious sanction;’ but they 
consider the present liberty of religious teaching to be ample 
security, and they would not have it interfered with. They look 
to local interest, and the character of the teachers, rather than to 
national school instruction for such matters. Nothing can be 
nationally taught, in their view, but under plebiscite. Clarendon 
relates the same idea of the ‘very wicked’ Long Parliament, when 
the Ten Commandments were put to the vote, and only carried by a 
small majority. They would leave the common truths of Christianity 
to be taught in Sunday schools, ill-equipped, irregular, and very 
partially attended as they allow them to be—p. 244. 

The plans for united educational action which have been 
suggested could only be realised in futuro, when our new ideas 
of local government are fully developed. But it would be unwise 
to attempt any less practicable scheme which might uselessly inter- 
cept them. Nothing else has yet been suggested which competes in 
feasibility for the retention of voluntary service with freedom from 
religious prohibition. The separation of religious from secular teach- 
ing is indeed an unreal and impossible idea, bred of narrow jealousy 
and ignorance of the very nature of things; and it would, in all 
probability, collapse in a freer atmosphere of general national admi- 
nistration. 


PARLIAMENTARY GRANT. 


After all it is our mode of public aid to national schools—by 
payment on results—that is at the bottom of all the defects of our 
educational system. Every witness, whether teacher, manager, or 
inspector, condemns it. 

It degrades the work of teaching to earning prizes through 
means of the children taught; it makes the inspector a mere exa- 
miner, and the results of teaching an exhibition got up to meet his 
visit; it treats all education as of the same type, for all scholars, 
and under all circumstances, and on a general level of mediocrity and 
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superficiality ; it fetters the teacher's freedom, and wastes any special 
aptitude he may possess ; it leads to the use of Government text- 
books composed ‘to meet the code ;’ it substitutes crams of knowledge 
for a training of capacity and taste for knowledge ; it connects learn- 
ing with money valuation, and depreciates subjects, however impor- 
tant, to which payments are not attached ; it distracts attention by 
precarious support, diminishing the means with any failure of offering 
an arbitrary end; in short, it adopts a false gauge and estimate of 
school-work altogether. 

Strange that from such evidence from every quarter the conclu- 
sion should be drawn that ‘the distribution of the Parliamentary 
grant cannot be wholly freed from its present dependence on the 
results of examination without the risk of incurring graver evils.’ 
The present system of payments on results is only proposed to 
be ‘modified and relaxed in the interests equally of the scholars, 
teachers, and of education itself—as the maximum of relief com- 
patible with a minimum of disturbance.’ What is called ‘the 
variable grant’ is supposed by mere diminution to be cured of its 
intrinsic and inseparable mischiefs. The fear is that ‘ Parliament 
would not make so large a grant without so satisfying itself that the 
quality of the education justified the expenditure.’ If Parliament 
would only open its eyes to the imposture which was practised upon 
it to win its first consent by a specious promise of a guid pro quo, 
it would see that the quality of education so obtained could never 
justify the expenditure on it. 

The evidence from all other countries, including our colonies, 
shows that we have the exclusive credit of this strange device. Shall 
we retain this singularity? A shilling’s-worth of reading or of 
writing, two-pennyworth of needlework, eight-pennyworth of singing, 
and like appraisements of individual teachings, cannot possibly, in 
any aggregate, sum up the value of an education (see p. 184). 

A merit-grant was invented by way of partial escape from this 
mistake, but the habit of estimating education by pricing its details 
misled inspectors to award this grant in like manner, so the inten- 
tion was frustrated. The scale of merit being also graduated, as 
fair, good, or excellent, introduced a competitive principle into the 
award, very impracticable, and unsuited to the distribution of a 
national provision for a general standard of requirement. The Report, 
however, suggests extending the analysis of merit into the region of 
moral results, and that inspectors should report separately on clean- 
liness, quietness, obedience, and the general intelligence which 
the scholars bring with them for improvement in school. The right 
idea is, however, advanced, though not realised in the merit-grant, 
that the true use of inspection is to guide the inspector in reporting, 
and not for appraisement of the details of the work. 

The minority of the Commissioners adopt this idea in saying 
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that they would ‘escape from the injurious effects of the present 
system by leaving national education to representative local managers, 
subject to State inspection only, to ascertain that they did their duty.’ 
The co-existence of voluntary management prevents their hoping at 
present for a complete system of fixed State aid and general local 
undertaking. Among them Dr. Dale and Mr. Heller so strongly 
condemn the payment on results that they would face any difficulty 
for its immediate abandonment. It may be argued in its defence 
that all work is remunerative according to results. A private school- 
master, or a doctor, finds income dependent on the results of his 
practice. The fallacy lies in the use of the word ‘results.’ The 
whole result is not made up of part results in the process. On the other 
hand, inefficiency in details cannot be cured by diminishing the 
means necessary for the efficiency of the whole work. ‘ Deductions 
from material supply, or even forfeiture ’ (see p. 221), are a bad remedy 
for defaults in execution. 

The alternative mode of public support of national schools in use 
everywhere else, and now being resorted to by our larger school boards, 
even in duplication of the Government mode of subsidy, is to allot in 
every district full means for the work, according to the numbers of 
the school-population, and the circumstances of each school; and then, 
on ascertaining by constant and unwarned inspection how the work is 
being done, to remedy any defects by improving the apparatus, or 
changing the officers, apparently causing the defects, 

There is a fear that our inspectors, great men as they are, would 
shrink from giving a report which might involve the removal or dis- 
placement of a teacher, but the experience of the large school boards 
just referred to proves that the fear is groundless. The school has 
not been sacrificed to the teacher. There is, moreover, a good prece- 
dent in a recent Act for relieving the responsibility of any one 
inspector by allowing an appeal to a committee of three. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Lord Armstrong rightly points out that Compulsory Education is 
neither justifiable nor practicable in all cases. It might be added 
that it shculd not be partially applied to the working classes only ; 
but much more, both in public and individual interests, to the middle 
and richer classes. There is more neglect of religious and literary 
instruction of children to be found among them, though their respon- 
sibility and means are so much greater. We naturally take more 
pleasure in enforcing duties on others than on ourselves, and, in this 
case, we very much invert the order of education in relation to classes. 
We would enforce the study of literature where work is wanted, and 
suffer much illiteracy where literature is due. Or else we confuse 
every kind of education in one general term, forgetting that a 
universal education alike in demand for all is-a foolish conception. 





TWO REPORTS ON EDUCATION. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


The whole system of examinations nowin use, ‘ alike in schools of 
all grades, and for all classes, the Civil Service, and at the Universities,’ 
has been very authoritatively condemned in the last number of this 
Review as ‘a sacrifice of education to examination.’ I greatly sym- 
pathise, and I am ready to take my part in carrying into effect the 
recommendations subjoined. 

The complaint of overstraining competition, however, does not 
much attach to the present subject ; though an over-pressure, both 
of teachers and taught, is attributed to the attempt to bring higher 
study within the little time and age of elementary teaching, and to the 
process of payment by earnings on piecework. 

But the other terms of condemnation apply to our examining 
system of elementary education—as in the summary given above, 
its inelastic uniformity, its product of superficiality, its prostration 
of both teachers’ and pupils’ special aptitudes, its mercenary valua- 
tions, and omissions of items of the highest value from its prize-list, 
its tricks of memory in place of mental capacity, and the consequent 
disgust of learning, are truly attributed to the examining system. 

The alternative suggested also coincides with what is offered above 
—a more restricted use of examination as only a testing process 
by which the examiner may freely form his judgment, in order to 
make his report on the adequacy of the work which his employers 
have undertaken. Varying, as it does, according to circumstances, in 
town or country, in contingencies of all kinds, in success or failure 
from causes which he has to report upon, to make payments de- 
pend, more or less, on the details of such a report is obviously absurd. 
Adequate means having been given, the question is whether the 
aggregate result obtained is what may fairly be expected, or how it 
might be improved. 


CONCLUSION. 


On the whole, we may hope that, either by Act, or Code, or both, 
the elaborate Reports of the Royal Commission, summing up twenty 
years’ experience, may not be fruitless of amendments, but open a fresh 
start for renewed experience on an improved and completer system. 

It would indeed be a pity if these Reports were laid on the shelf 
where so many repose, as records of shirked Parliamentary duties. 
The subject is of first-rate importance, affecting our national life 
—the religion, morality, industrial intelligence, and independent 
spirit of this nation. 

It is time to combine our tentative experiments into a compre- 
hensive and permanent scheme. 

We need no longer use ambiguous phraseology, but may now 
plainly define the provinces of primary and secondary education, 
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and make sound provision for the former, in right connection with 
the latter. 

We may drop the leading-strings of infancy at the twenty-first 
year of growth, and have an education agency capable of conducting 
its own affairs. 

We may rely more on the judgment and mutual concession of 
large local administration to manage and adequately supply a common 
requirement, aided by fixed Treasury subsidy. 

We may set free the curricula of public elementary instruction 
from rigid schedules and minutely detailed standards, and the 
spirit of religion will then be able to breathe in the freer atmosphere 
of really national education. 

We may bring within our School Department all our varieties of 
publicly-aided schools, and cease from stereotyping the antecedents 
of childhood in the education to honest manhood of the whole body 
of the commonwealth. 

In one word we may strike away the scaffolding for a perfected 
elementary basis on which our national education may rest itself. 


NORTON. 





THE FRUIT-GROWING REVIVAL. 


THERE is something almost pathetic in the manner in which any new 
plan for developing the resources of the land is received by those 
most concerned—the agricultural class. It has been charged against 
this portion of the community that no men are more conservative 
in their methods or more reluctant to accept new ideas; yet as a 
fact the reverse is the case. I will give an illustration of this. In 
1886 a panacea for the agricultural distress was announced in the 
shape of tobacco-growing. ‘ Raise tobacco instead of corn,’ was the 
burden of the advice tendered to the bewildered agriculturist 
struggling in the throes of a bad season; and poor Agricola, whom 
his detractors assert to be so opposed to innovation, straightway set 
to work to test whether Nicotiana affinis would yield him a better 
return than corn, Nicotiana has proved a decided failure, so far as 
its culture for profit in this country is concerned; but Agricola, 
though discouraged, is not disheartened, and is now cheerfully intent 
on ascertaining whether the cultivation of Golden Noble apple, 
Pitmaston Duchesse pear, Golden Drop plum, or Trophy tomato 
will prove less of a will-o’-the wisp than the fickle Nicotiana. Some 
light on the question as to how the experiment is likely to result 
may perhaps be furnished by this paper; at any rate I have done 
my best to enable the reader to judge the merits of the fruit-growing 
movement, which is now in full progress all over the country. 

At the outset I will briefly refer to the genesis of the movement, 
with regard to which some misapprehension seems to prevail in the 
public mind. Whilst admitting that all interested in the advance- 
ment of horticulture are deeply indebted to Mr. Gladstone for the 
impulse given by his memorable advice to farmers and cottagers to 
go in for fruit culture, it is but just to say that the movement in 
this direction dates back at least ten years previous to the Hawarden 
speech. Again, although the ex-Premier’s advice was on the whole 
sound and practicable, he fell, I venture to say, into an error when he 
advised his hearers to go in for fruit-growing for jam. Only surplus 
fruit should be used for preserves, as a much higher price can be 
obtained for choice fruit in its natural condition. While, as I will 
show later on, fruit-growing for market is on the one hand the 
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most profitable mode of utilising the land, to grow fruit for conversion 
into jam is, on the other hand, save under very exceptional circum- 
stances, one of the least profitable means of ‘cropping the soil.’ 
While, however, parting company with Mr. Gladstone on this point 
I feel bound to add that he has rendered incalculable service to the 
cause I am now dealing with—the extension of fruit culture in the 
United Kingdom. He has focussed as it were public attention on 
the subject, and this is precisely what those who have been ‘ pegging 
away’ at the question for years desired. Horticulturists therefore 
owe much to Mr. Gladstone for the numerous speeches he has 
delivered during the past three years, in which he has persistently 
urged that more attention be paid to this branch of garden culture. 


ENGLISH VERSUS FOREIGN FRUIT. 


I start from this point: English fruit is as a whole greatly 
superior in quality to the bulk of the foreign produce now flooding 
our markets. This may appear a dogmatic assertion, but it can be 
proved by a simple and reliable test. There is no patriotism in a 
public market ; the law of demand and supply rules there irrespec- 
tive of any other consideration. Let us take the king of British 
fruits, the apple. At the time I write—-early in November—the 
choicest American and Canadian apples realise in Covent Garden 
Market 16s. to 20s. per barrel, each barrel holding three bushels. 
Thus the prices obtained for American and Canadian apples are from 
5s. 3d. to 6s. 8d. per bushel. The same grade of home-grown apples 
is at the same time quoted at from 8s. to 10s. per bushel. Why is 
this marked difference in price ? Simply because the public know that 
the English fruit is best. Who would purchase a pound of Newtown 
Pippins (the best imported apple) when he can obtain the luscious 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, or who would eat a Baldwin when a Blenheim 
Orange apple is available? The English fruiterers—not a class 
given to sentiment—are so conscious of this fact that in London at 
the present moment nearly every American apple sold is labelled 
‘Choice English fruit.’ So with grapes, pears, plums, tomatoes, and 
even with walnuts and other kinds of nuts. The English tomato, 
for example, fetches 40 per cent. higher price than the insipid, 
spongy, bad-coloured French and Dutch ‘love apples,’ which are 
frequently palmed off on the public as ‘ best English.’ While on 
this point it is worth notice that the ‘buyers’ for the foreign 
restaurants in the Strand, Leicester Square, and the West End are as 
eager as other purchasers to obtain English fruit, and pay for it a much 
higher price than for foreign produce. The reason for this superiority 
of home-grown produce I attribute to the fact that though our 
climate is proverbially fickle, it is on the whole more equable, and 
the season is more prolonged than that of foreign countries. Though, 
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to use an old English proverb, ‘we get our sun by instalments,’ old 
Sol lingers with us long enough to slowly but surely ripen our fruit ; 
and it is this prolongation of sun-heat that seems to render our 
English outdoor fruit so full of rich juices—the very point in which 
the imported fruit is lacking. Be the cause, however, what it may, 
the fact remains that choice well-grown English fruit is acknowledged 
to be far superior to the garden productions of the foreigner, and 
consequently realises a much higher price. The demand for home- 
grown fruit of choice quality for the past twenty years has considerably 
exceeded the supply. 


THE Reason oF Most FAILureEs IN FrvuiT-GROWING. 


Following upon my last statement it may be asked—and the 
question is a natural one—Why, then, do we periodically hear of 
market gluts of fruit, of growers letting their produce rot because it 
does not pay to gather and send to market, and of thousands of 
trees being ‘ grubbed. up’ in Kent and Sussex because of this unpro- 
fitableness? Are these reports inaccurate or exaggerated? I reply, 
No; they rather underestimate the real facts of the case. This season 
I have gone through Kent, Sussex, Herefordshire, Somersetshire, 
and Devonshire, and personally have seen this deplorable state of 
things in full operation. Nine out of ten of our English orchards 
are a disgrace to the country; they are full of ill-grown, untended, 
moss-covered trees which should at once be cut down for timber. 
Even were they properly attended to these trees are useless, as at 
the best they only produce fruit which is unsaleable. We have 1,542 
varieties of apples in this country, of which at least 80 per cent. are 
worthless. Not more than twelve varieties at the utmost are needed by 
the professional fruit-grower. In the multitude of counsellors wisdom 
may lie, but this multiplicity of varieties of fruit trees leads to con- 
fusion and loss to horticulturists. Strange to say, the majority of 
useless sorts have been ‘certificated’ by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and this fact was alluded to in deprecatory terms by several 
well-known fruit-growers at the recent National Fruit Conference at 
St. Albans. In the preceding paragraph I asserted that choice well- 
grown English fruit invariably fetches a good price in our markets. 
I emphatically reassert this fact. There is never—and I speak ad- 
visedly after a lengthy experience—a market glut of choice well- 
grown fruit ; but there is, I admit, a periodical surplus of common ill- 
grown produce. Go through England, and you will never at any 
period of the year observe good fruit rotting on the trees. This is 
just where the misconception arises. The man who sticks a tree into 
the ground and expects, without giving proper attention, to obtain 
good crops, the man who grows the wrong varieties, gathers the fruit 
in the wrong way, packs it in the wrong way, and sends it to market 
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at the wrong time, will never make fruit-growing pay. These are 
the men who in the daily press every season call Heaven to witness 
the fact that fruit-growing in this country will not pay, and attribute 
the cause of their failures to the seasons, the markets, the commis- 
sion salesmen, excessive railway rates, free trade—in fact to everything 
but the real cause, their own incapacity. Now fruit-growing for 
profit is almost a science; at any rate, like any other business, it 
requires special study to cope with properly. This is where the 
foreigner has the advantage over the average English cultivator. 
The former grows only select varieties; he tends his trees morning, 
noon, and night; he hand-picks his fruit and sorts it carefully; he 
packs carefully in neat and attractive baskets, and studies the 
markets so that his goods arrive when in demand. A walk round 
Covent Garden Market, London, Smithfield Market, Manchester, 
Queen Square Market, Liverpool, or any of the other large depéts will 
illustrate my point. The handy, neat packages contain foreign 
goods, while the coarse, dirty, and ill-packed heavy hampers are full 
of English produce. The wonder is that under such disadvantageous 
surroundings the latter class of goods fetches even the price it does. 
Whenever I hear an English grower complain that fruit culture does 
not pay I ask him, (1) What varieties do you grow? (2) How do 
you grow them ? (3) How do you pack? and (4) When do you send. 
to market? In such case I invariably find that the grumbler is 


ignorant of his business. These are four vital points in successful 
horticulture. 


PROFITABLE FrRvuIT CULTURE. 


So. much for those who complain that fruit culture will not pay. 
I now advance a step and give a few facts and figures to show how 
profitable it is when the grower exercises ordinary care and intelli- 
gence—in short, when he displays as much energy and foresight as 
are essential to success in any other business. Exceptional cases are 
misleading, so I am simply going to furnish an illustration of what is 
being done every day by men of ordinary capacity. Let us take 
one acre of land. On this 300 pyramid trees can be planted— 
apple and pear in equal proportions. The former are Blenheim 
Orange, Stirling Castle, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Warner’s King. 
The 150 pear trees are made up as follows: Pitmaston Duchesse 
(the queen of pears), William’s Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, and Marie Louise. In the third year from planting the 
produce of each tree will, on the average, yield 4s., or at the rate of 
601. per annum; from the third to the sixtu' “ar, 70/.; and after- 
wards from 70/. to 85/. The fruit must be hanu-picked, carefully 
sorted and packed. The best will realise from 2s. to 3s, per dozen 
in any quantity, the|remainder being sold at an average of 6s. per 
bushel. So far so good; but it may here be asked, How about the 
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first three years? While it is true that up to that period the trees 
bear little, it must not be imagined that the land lies idle. For these 
three years the spaces between the trees can be utilised much more 
profitably by growing choice early productions than if the acre were 
entirely devoted to corn. During this period from 20/. to 361. 
annually per acre can be thus obtained. Thus far I have dealt 
almost exclusively with apples and pears, inasmuch as I look upon 
these as the chief fruit crop of the country, and for the growth of 
which our climate and soil are peculiarly adapted. I do not re- 
commend growing outdoor crops of grapes for profit. Under glass, 
however, they show more favourable results even than apples or 
pears; in fact they pay better under this condition than any other 
crop in England. Still to raise them to perfection requires skill 
of no mean order; and I am well within the mark when I say that 
there are not a hundred gardeners in this country who are perfect 
masters of their craft in this direction. Clean, well-grown, full- 
coloured Alicante, Gros Colmar, Madresfield Court, and Black 
Hamburgh grapes are at a premium in our markets, and the bulk of 
‘buyers’ have to satisfy themselves with the inferior productions from 
the Channel Islands and France. Of these the Jersey grapes are as 
a rule the best. 

Plums, gooseberries, currants, strawberries, raspberries, and 
cherries are likewise profitable crops. Choice produce of this class 
is invariably in request, particularly when placed early in the market. 
Putting aside exceptional cases, the net return per acre from these 
may be put, at a very moderate computation, as from 20/. to 301. 
per annum. Rhubarb I do not recommend, as, strange to say, the 
supply of American apples has of late years injured its sale ; in market 
argot ‘physic is done for.’ Early forced rhubarb, however, still 
realises fair prices, and in course of time the demand may probably 
revive. On the whole forced goods—i.e. goods raised under glass— 
are extremely profitable, as they can be placed in the market early 
in the season and thus forestall the foreign goods, which have long 
had an enormous advantage in this direction. Again, by this means 
successive crops may be grown, so as to prolong the season, as very 
late goods fetch almost as high prices as very early produce. is 
at mid-season the market gluts arise, viz. just as all the common out- 
door crops are offered for sale. Forced strawberries early this season 
realised at Covent Garden from ls. 6s. to 2s. per ounce, and even at 
these quotations the supply was for some time not equal to the 
demand. It is true that the forcing of garden produce enhances the 
cost of production, but the extra expense is more than compensated 
by the additional returns. The Channel Islanders are alive to this fact, 
and as a result during the past ten years they have erected literally 
miles of glass houses in their prolificislands. I have spoken of Jersey 
grapes being good, and I will now quote a few figures which I have 
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extracted from the export returns made to the Guernsey Chamber of 
Commerce, which show that they are likewise making the most of the 
land in the latter storm-beaten island. 


1883 1884 1885 | 1886 | 


| 


Tomatoes, beans, and radishes | 44,000 | 52,600 | 68,000 | 83,000 129.000 
| Broccoli. . «. « «| 19,048 | 22,000 | 22,000 | 29,000 | ***» 

Grapes and fruit . ° . | 40,300 | 51,000 | 60,000 | 70,000 | 75,000 
| Potatoes »  «  « «| 26,500 | 49,000 | 54,000 | 35,000 | 50,000 
Flowers. . . + | 8,660 | 10,200 | 16,000 | 22,000 | 23,000 








Total . . — . |188,508 | 184,800 | 220,000 | 239,000 | 277,000 





While on the question of expense I may remark that the cost of 
labour in horticulture is comparatively low, the supply of gardeners 
being in excess of the demand. The average wage paid to experi- 
enced men is from 25s. to 30s. weekly, and I could within twenty- 
four hours obtain 500 men—capabie and energetic—eager to work at 
the lower figure. Good servants are, however, always worth good 
wages in any business, and especially so in gardening for profit. 

I am willing to admit that the figures I have given with 
regard to the profits obtainable from an acre of hardy fruit are of a 
startling nature to those who have not yet got to the heart of this 
fruit-growing question ; yet they are the result of personal experi- 
ence, and their absolute accuracy can be supported by overwhelming 
proof. Mr. George Bunyard, the well-known nurseryman of Maid- 
stone, stated at the Chiswick Fruit Conference in October last that 
1201. per acre can be realised from apple trees in full bearing. Mr. 
S. T. Wright, head gardener to Mr. Lee Campbell, of Glewstone 
Court Gardens, Ross, Herefordshire, asserts that he realises over 80l. 
per acre from the same fruit, while the estimate of the author of that 
standard work on the subject, How to Make the Most of the Land, is 
100/. Mr. G. Albion Bromfield, a well-known horticultural journalist, 
formerly head gardener to the late Lord Gardner, writes— 


By the adoption of the cordon and pyramid systems, which are better by far for 
the purpose than the old-fashioned standard, and the use of the spaces between the 
trees, 80/. yearly can be obtained by an experienced man from an acre after the 
first four years. On the average the first ten years would show a result of 70/. 
per acre. This fact is of course well known among practical men, though some 
endeavour to make a ‘ trade secret’ of it. My estimate is net—that is, allowing for 
labour and other attendant expenses, 


The author of The Future of Horticulture says— 


I could sell in my district alone fifty times the quantity of apples and pears I 
raise. I receive about 70/. yearly per acre from apples, pears, and plums, taking 
good and bad years together. 


This gentleman is a large market-gardener near Oxford. 
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I could quote scores of cases—not exceptional ones, I repeat— 
in which the figures are placed even higher, one well-known grower 
for Covent Garden Market realising 140/. per acre (I have myself 
bought this man’s pears, paying 5s. per dozen for them). I may add 
that Mr. Bunyard arrives at his result by a totally different process 
from those of the other growers above quoted. He estimates the 
quantity grown to be more and the quality, or rather price, which 
means the same, less. My own experience proves that the aim of 
the cultivator should be quality rather than quantity. After the 
figures above I think it will be seen that I am well within the mark 
when I say that 50/. per annum per acre can be obtained with ease. _ 
Yet the most optimistic of farmers have never dreamed of realising 
even one half of this sum from a like area of corn or turnips. It is 
strange, in view of facts such as these, that so little advance in the 
direction of horticulture for profit has been made within the past 
twenty years, though I admit that, thanks to Mr. Gladstone, the 
National Fruit Growers’ League, and kindred associations, the fruit- 
growing revival appears at last to have set in in earnest, and there 
are signs that the present state of things will be tolerated no longer. 
In this connection the official returns showing the areas devoted to 
orchards, market gardens, and nurseries in Great Britain during the 
past twenty years will be of interest :— 


| 


| | 1867 1877 1887 


} Acres | Acres | Acres 
Orchards . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ -| 148,221 | 163,290 202,234 
| Market gardens. ‘ ; ; 36,204 | 87,849 62,666 
| Nurseries VoL. on ee .| 11,779 | 11,952 12,478 


| Total . . . «| 196,204 | 213,001 977,378 | 








The remarkable increase during the past ten years, as compared 
with the previous decade, is worth notice. I venture to say that the 
fruit-growing revival will be clearly evidenced by the returns for 
1888 and 1889. Within my personal knowledge upwards of 2,500 
acres will be laid down for orchards next spring. This remark leads 
me to the next branch of my subject, viz. 


THE QUESTION OF OVERPRODUCTION. 


An objection to the laying down of extensive orchards in this 
country may come here. It lies in that dread word ‘ overproduction.’ 
My reply on this point will be brief. Before the question can arise 
in a practical shape the 8,000,000/. paid yearly by us for imported 
fruit—nearly 1,250,000/. of which is paid for American, Canadian, 
and Continental apples alone—will have to be materially reduced. 
(I take the opportunity of mentioning here that the official returns 
of imported fruit are very inaccurate, being based more on the 
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number than on the value of the packages.) In short, you will 
have to ‘ wipe out’ half at least of the 8,000,000/. before you are 
face to face with the overproduction problem. The English people 
do not buy imported fruit because they prefer it to home-grown 
produce—I have already shown that the reverse is the case—but 
simply on account of the home supply being insufficient to meet the 
demand. The foreign imports increase steadily, yet the tendency of 
prices is upward rather than downward. In 1845 America sent six 
barrels of apples to England; in 1887 811,410 barrels, containing 
2,434,230 bushels. The official returns I have quoted prove that our 
own Channel Islands have doubled the quantity of their exports 
during the past four years. Despite this enormous increase quotations 
remain as high on the whole as ever. The fact is, demand not only 
creates supply, but supply demand. For many years to come the 
‘overproduction ’ bogie need not be feared in fruit-growing. We 
have not to pay the heavy freights of our rivals, and we produce a 
better article. Again, the demand for fruit is increasing an 
enormously greater ratio than its production. During the period 
1867-87 the consumption of fruit (fresh and preserved) has risen 
from 1s. to 2s. 8d. per head of the population, the increase being 
particularly noticeable during the past ten years. This increased 
consumption is even more marked in the States than in this country. 
The demand for fruit in America is growing rapidly, so much so 
indeed that many large farmers who formerly supplied the English 
markets find they can realise a higher price at home. Putting all 
these facts aside for a moment, however, let us look at the matter 
from an extremely pessimistic standpoint. Let us suppose that with 
the increasing American supply, and the increased output in the 
future from our additional orchards, the price of .choice apples and 
pears were reduced from 10s. to 4s. per bushel, an almost impossible 
contingency within the next twenty years. Well, even at 4s. per 
bushel apple and pear growing will pay infinitely better than 
raising corn, all other conditions being equal. It must of course 
be borne in mind, in connection with the overproduction theory, 
that out of the eight millions sterling we pay annually for imported 
fruit about 3,000,000/. worth would for various reasons—some being 
tropical fruit, &c.—be impossible to produce in this country under 
any circumstances. Still, after a close study of the subject, I 
feel convinced that if we put upon our markets next year choice 
hardy fruit to the value of 1,000,000/. more than in 1888, it would 
sell at high prices; in fact it would not satisfy the demand. This 
fact alone should make us pause before listening to the overproduction 
theory. As I have before said, there can be no possibility of pro- 
ducing too much choice English fruit while inferior imported goods 
realise high prices in our markets. 














THE FRUIT-GROWING REVIVAL. 


How THE FRvuIT-GROWING REVIVAL WILL BENEFIT LANDOWNERS. 


It is obvious that whatever tends to increase the productive 
value of land will of necessity benefit the landowner. Iam surprised 
therefore to observe the difficulties thrown by this class in the way 
of extended fruit culture. No reasonable man will invest his capital 
in planting fruit trees—a totally different thing from sowing corn— 

whilst holding land simply on a yearly tenancy. Yet in nine cases 

out of ten the landlord absolutely refuses to let his land for a term 

of years on equitable terms. The fruit-grower’s landlord has more 

security for his rent than has the landlord of the corn-grower. The’ 
trees on the land represent a large sum—as a rule far exceeding 
any rent which may accrue—while the greenhouses, frames, and 
other stock in trade of the horticulturist are of a much more 
valuable nature than the outbuildings and the growing crops of the 
farmer. Yet, with all this in his favour, it is extremely difficult for 
the intending fruit-grower to obtain a small farm on a long lease at 
a moderate rent. Plenty of 200- and 300-acre farms lie unoccupied, 
while at the same time, if by the exercise of a little trouble the 
owner were to split them up into 3-, 5-, 10-, or 20-acre farms, and offer 
them on long leases, these would speedily be oases in the wilderness 
of pasture land now lying idle. We need less grass land and more 
fruit farms. The horticulturist with his 5-acre plot, realising his 
2501. net profit annually, would surely be a more profitable tenant 
than the 200-acre farmer, struggling to make both ends meet and 
pleading for rent reduction in bad (they are never good) seasons. In 
throwing obstacles in the way of those contemplating fruit culture 
obtaining land, owners are really punishing themselves. I hope a 
better state of things will soon prevail. As I write I have before 
me scores of letters from men seeking land in small plots, and the 
burden of their complaint is, ‘The landlords won’t let anything but 
large farms, and then only yearly and under stringent stipulations.’ 
If landlords fail to see that their own interests are benefited by the 
profitable utilisation of their land, I fear that any appeal to their 
patriotism to help their countrymen to cope with the competition 
of the foreigner will be in vain. Thank Heaven, I can instance a 
few—alas! very few—landlords who are helping on this fruit-growing 
movement in the right way—viz. by letting their land on equitable 
terms and with due regard to the special needs of the case. It is 
not, after all, much for intending fruit-planters to ask; it is still 
less for landowners to grant. I conclude this branch of the subject 
by mentioning that the movement I am dealing with will be 
materially advanced, and both landlord and tenant in the end bene- 
fited, if the stipulation in the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883, 
which requires the landlord’s consent to entitle the tenant to com- 
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pensation for planting fruit trees and other permanent improvements, 
were struck out or amended on a more reasonable basis. 


HortTICULTURE AS A FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 


The fruit-growing revival will have done good service if it opens 
up a sphere of usefulness for the energies of our sisters. In view 
of the ever-increasing difficulty women find in securing employment, 
and the extremely low market value of female labour, it is strange that 
attention has not been before called to horticulture as a profitable 
field of labour for the weaker sex. A woman is at home in a garden. 
The physical work connected with dressmaking, telegraphy, type- 
writing, and all the other departments of labour open to women is 
much heavier than is required for the bulk of horticultural opera- 
tions. In growing flowers, for example, the minute care and atten- 
tion necessary are by no means unfitted for women, while in fruit- 
growing the same remark applies to a great extent. The healthful- 
ness of horticultural occupations is well known, and even working in 
hothouses does not, with ordinary care, perceptibly affect gardeners, 
who are notoriously long-lived men. On this point it is curious to 
note the following, which I extract from the New York Herald :— 


With reg ard to the custom of sending consumptives off to another climate, the 
fatigue of travel being often far from beneficial, the cultivation of plants in the 
patient’s own rooms, provided that it was begun in time, would, says Dr. J. Anders, 
in many cases arrest the disease. The patient must attend to the plants personally, 
so as to get the full benefit of the exhalations arising from them. The doctor adds 
that he has taken great pains to gather evidence of the general health and long- 
evity of florists and gardeners, and finds that although among florists and gardeners 
there is a slight tendency to rheumatism, there is undoubted evidence to show that 
floriculture arrests consumption. 


Whatever opinicn we may form on the above, it is clear that the 
fresh air and pleasant surroundings of an orchard must benefit the 
health of those employed therein. There is absolutely no reason 
why the fruit-growing extension movement should not open up an 
avenue of employment for women ; and it is significant that amongst 
the applications for admission to the Horticultural College at Swanley 
at its opening were several ladies. In America there are, according 
to the statement of a Chicago florist’s paper, over 62,000 women 
engaged in the cultivation of fruit, while some of the most successful 
‘orchardists’ of California are of the same sex. From my own 
observation I find that women are more successful in fruit-growing 
than men; they have more of the ‘divine quality of patience,’ as 
Jeremy Taylor puts it. They also pay more attention to small 
points, and it is in this attention to small matters that the secret of 
successful gardening lies. The most successful fruit-grower I am 
acquainted with is the wife of a friend. In packing fruit a woman’s 
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taste and judgment are also invaluable ; while yet again in bottling 
and preserving surplus fruit—an important branch of profitable 
horticulture—women are much more expert than our own sex. 
There is a great opening for the utilisation of female labour in ‘ the 
art that doth mend Nature,’ and I trust that we shall soon see a 
training class in horticulture attached to South Kensington and 
other educational centres. 


My space is exhausted, and I therefore refrain from going into 
some side issues which have arisen as my subject-matter has unfolded 
itself. Many of these—such as fruit utilisation, soils, railway rates, . 
distribution, &c.—I will simply deal with briefly in the following 
summary of my views on the whole subject. 

1. Fruit-growing in this country is rapidly developing, and at 
the present moment thousands of acres are being laid down for 
orchards. There is every probability that during the next five years 
our present area of orchard land will be enormously increased. 

2. Hitherto the chief obstacle to the fruit-growing revival has 
been the impression amongst men seeking an outlet for time and 
capital that horticulture will not pay, whereas, providing proper 
varieties are grown and efficient cultivation given, there is no crop 
raised in England so profitable as fruit. 

3. So long as we pay eight millions sterling annually to foreigners 
for fruit and garden produce there is no real ground for any apprehen- 
sion of overproduction. Half the quantity at least of the foreign 
fruit we import we could raise at home, of better quality, and thus 
divert four millions yearly into the pockets of the English cultivator. 
The demand for fruit is increasing more rapidly than the supply. 

4, The tendency of quotations has set in steadily in the direction 
of high prices for choice goods. It will pay to grow good produce; 
it will not pay to raise common goods. 

5. Were 20,000 additional acres of land laid down in orchards 
there would still be no fear of overproduction. 

6. The causes of failure in fruit-growing may be summed up in 
two words, Ignorance and Indolence. It is practically impossible to 
find an experienced and energetic fruit-grower assert that he cannot 
make a living. 

7. An orchard of five acres well cultivated is better than twenty 
acres ill cultivated. As a rule the smaller the orchard the more 
productive it is. Spade labour, the secret of success in horticulture, 
is preferable to the use of the plough. 

8. The extension of the fruit-growing movement will necessitate 
—if not voluntarily, by compulsory enactment—the division of the 
land into smaller holdings, thus benefiting landlord and tenant. 
The days of large farms are past. Fruit-growers must, if unable to 
purchase freeholds, demand long leases. 
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9. It is demonstrated that an acre of land will yield a better 
return from fruit than from any other crop. 

10. Fruit-growing opens up a practically inexhaustible field of 
employment for women. 

11. Parents who desire their sons to embark in fruit-growing 
should see that they are properly trained before placing them on 
the land. Let them begin in a small way, half an acre at first, and 
gradually extend their operations as success crowns their efforts. 

12. Railway charges need careful revision, and the system of 
preferential rates works unjustly. Fruit-growing will be even more 
profitable than at present when railway rates are levelled down. 

13. The horticulturist of the future must aim at developing and 
supplying local markets. Residents in country districts pay higher for 
fruit than town inhabitants. It is for the benefit of the producer to 
aim, by better methods of distribution, to get closer to the consumer. 

14, The question of market tolls and charges needs careful atten- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the Market Tolls Commission will be 
enabled to propound some practicable plan to remedy the injustices 
which at present prevail, particularly in Covent Garden Market. The 
excessive rents also charged to salesmen at this and other markets are 
indirectly borne by the producer and consumer. This fact supports 
the contention contained in the latter portion of the preceding para- 
graph. 

15. Special care is needed by intending fruit-growers in selecting 
land for their operations; the particular varieties suitable for the 
district must be ascertained before stocking the orchard. 

16. Conducted with intelligence and energy, fruit-growing, while 
not so profitable as some enthusiasts have stated at recent con- 
ferences, &c., will pay well. There are many difficulties to be over- 
come, and to be successful a man must be trained for it, as he would 
for any other money-making occupation. With such training, a 
moderate capital, and hard work, success, if not certain, is at any rate 
highly probable. If under such circumstances a man fail, let him look 
into himself to trace the reason of his non-success, and, having found 
it, commence anew to seek the prize. 


FRANK A. MORGAN. 





SELECTING COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 


In these days, when the atmosphere is charged with what is popue 
larly known as Imperial Federation, some surprise and even vexation 
has been excited by the untoward incident of the ‘indignation’ 
expressed in Queensland at the nomination of a well-known official 
to be the new governor. But it is obvious, to those who know, that 
this surprise, this vexation, this indignation, nay, this whole incident, 
is regrettably due to ignorance of varied kinds. Knowledge may or 
may not be power ; ignorance certainly is weakness. It is therefore for 
those who have knowledge to do all they can to dispel ignorance ; and 
in the criticisms of this Queensland incident, ignorance of actual facts 
and true principles is sadly apparent, both in the colony and at home. 

It may be well briefly to remind ourselves of the history of this 
case, as it is, in its degree, a test case on one of the most important 
of our colonial relations. 

Soon after the sad and sudden death of Sir Anthony Musgrave, 
Governor of Queensland, the Secretary of State was asked by the 
Agent-General for Queensland, whether he would confidentially inform 
the Queensland Ministry of the name of the proposed new governor 
before any definite decision was arrived at. To this request the 
Secretary of State replied, on the 19th of October, in an admirable 
despatch, pointing out the impracticability of such a course, especially 
on the plea of the consequent division of responsibility between the 
Home and the Colonial Governments. No doubt the gist of this de- 
spatch was cabled to Queensland. On the 8th of November the 
nomination of Sir Henry Blake to the governorship of Queensland 
was publicly announced, and on that day the Secretary of State 
received a cablegram from Queensland, stating that ‘the news of 
Sir H. Blake’s appointment had been received with general indigna- 
tion and astonishment . . . his career should not have marked him 
out as fit for governing a colony possessing responsible government.’ 
It is to be noted that this news, in its main terms, reached England 
through Reuter’s agency the same day. The reply of the Secretary 
of State was his desire to be informed through the accepted channel, 
namely through the acting governor, of Ministers’ reasons for object- 
ing to the nomination. At this stage, South Australia also applied, 
in terms similar to those of the application of Queensland, as to the 
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submission to the Colonial Government of the name of anyone to be 
nominated as governor, before the nomination was finally ratified. 
A reply was sent precisely similar to that previously given to 
Queensland. 

Then followed the telegraphic reply of the Queensland Ministers, 
stating a long series of reasons, some of them alluding to personal 
disqualifications of the newly nominated governor, and others to the 
general principles that should prevail in such selections, Ignorance 
was exhibited of Sir H. Blake’s successful career as governor of two 
colonies in succession, but reasonable exception was taken to the 
appointment of one who had not yet governed a first-class colony, or 
occupied any position in the central government of the empire. 
The whole matter has, of course, been brought before Parliament, 
but up to the time of writing, merely with the object of eliciting in- 
formation, and not with the view of discussing the principles involved 
in the nomination of governors to the self-governing colonies. The 
time has therefore arrived when the home-keeping public should 
be placed in possession of the facts and theories on which these 
principles are based. 

The importance of this incident has been gravely exaggerated. 
We see it constantly asserted, as if on ultimate authority, that the 
governor is the only remaining link binding our self-governing 
colonies to the empire. Were this so, we might well despair of our 
empire. Those who assert this forget that this so-called link is but 
the outward and visible sign of that many-stranded cable of influences 
which binds the empire to the colonies, quite as much as it binds 
the colonies to the empire. It is merely the conventional, the 
outward and visible sign of the influences which exercise indisputable 
force, even though they do lie beneath the surface. 

Plain questions oftentimes yield the plainest statement of a com- 
plex case. If a Queenslander asks how is it that Queensland can 
borrow money at three per cent.; if a New Zealander asks how is it 
France has not annexed the Akaroa peninsula; if a Canadian asks 
how is it the United States have not taken over all New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia and their fisheries; if an Afrikander asks how is 
it that German conscription is not imposed on the farmer and the 
merchant of the Cape Colony—the reply is, because these several 
countries are part and parcel of the British Empire. Why are they 
part and parcel? Simply because they choose to be ; because they 
know it to be for their own advantage. The financial credit, the 
commercial security, the territorial integrity, and the political freedom 
of each of these countries depend on the fact that they remain 
members one of another, remain part and parcel of this British 
Empire. These are among the material strands in the cable, but 
there are other strands, such as blood, tradition, religion, language, 
sentiment, enterprise, and commerical instinct, all powerful and all, 
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in their very nature, enduring bonds of union. The symbol of union 
in the mother country, the symbol of union all the empire over, is 
the Crown ; and the Governor is the representative, the alter ego of 
the Crown. But it is not commonly recognised that he is only the 
‘alter ego’ of the Crown in those duties and those functions entrusted 
to him by the terms of his commission, and that these depend on 
the character of the particular community over which he presides. 

If we look to history we shall see that chance and design have 
sent a great variety of men to be governors over our various colonies 
and dependencies. Especially on first occupation, naval and military 
men have not unnaturally taken charge; and in more peaceable 
times civilians have acquired fame in administration. Gradually our 
colonies have taken to themselves new forms and new constitutions, 
and wherever climate has permitted of white labour there the seeds 
of self-government have taken root and borne good fruit. In each 
case, in temperate climates, as soon as the number of the settlers 
attained to a sufficiency, a parliamentary system of administration 
was set up and ‘ responsible’ government instituted. 

At this day we have nine such administrations—practically 
including all our ‘temperate’ colonies:—the great Canadian Do- 
minion, Newfoundland, the Cape Colony, South Australia, Victoria, 
Tasmania, New South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand. Natal 
awaits the settlement of her paramount native question before she 
can enter this category. Western Australia awaits a larger popula- 
tion. But in our great tropical colonies—our great trading settle- 
ments of Hong Kong and the Straits, or our great planting settlements, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Jamaica, and British Guiana—where there is 
necessarily labour of African or Asiatic stock, the government is, in its 
degree, a paternal despotism. 

I have a vivid personal experience of the inner workings of these 
various forms of colonial administration, and I venture to assert that 
the qualities required ina governor differ categorically in accordance 
with the class of colony or dependency to which he is destined. In 
every one of them it is necessary, indeed, to follow the advice given 
by Lord Carnarvon in his recent valuable letter to the Times: ‘the 
governors should be English gentlemen in the fullest sense of the 
term.’ But their special qualifications, above this fundamental 
necessity, vary with the type of colony they will have to preside 
over. In the tropical colony the capital—that is, the mainspring of 
its industrial and commercial life—is often owned by residents in the 
mother country ; the bulk of the inhabitants are of the more helpless 
Asiatic or African stock ; and the control of the mother country is 
consequently of a very direct character, even though many local affairs, 
as in Barbados, British Guiana, and most of the larger crown 
colonies, are properly left to the management of local representative 
institutions. 
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But in the temperate colonies, where the whole population is 
practically of European stock, and where industry and commerce rest 
on a self-contained basis, the Imperial Parliament has wisely dele- 
gated to the residents in so distant a spot free responsibility for the 
administration of their affairs. 

It is necessary to repeat these truisms in some detail, because 
they seem to be by no means evident to many of those who have 
written or spoken on this Queensland incident. On the one hand we 
have officials and ex-officials claiming that all colonial governorships 
are the proper prizes of a particular service; and on the other we 
have political aspirants claiming the larger governorships as the proper 
prizes of statesmen of the mother country. 

The struggle indicates the influence of the spirit which leads men 
to believe in competitive examinations, for the same practical fallacy 
underlies both. In neither case do the advocates stop to consider 
the type of man required for the particular work for which selection 
is being made. As Lord Dunraven truly and aptly said in the 
House of Lords, we have to decide whether any given candidate is 
suitable, as well as whether he is acceptable to the colonists. The 
simplest principle of procedure is first of all to determine what are 
the functions a particular governor will have to perform, and then to 
decide, in accordance with them, on the choice. 

It is well to note that this is, after all, the general practice at 
present prevailing, as may be seen if we tabulate the antecedents of 
the governors of our larger colonies. 


Colony | Type of government | Antecedents of Governor 


Canada. : ; ‘ . | Responsible Peer 
Cape Colony . ° , | Colonial Service 
New South Wales. : . Peer 
Victoria. , . ‘ ‘ Imperial Service 
Queensland : ‘ , P Colonial Service 
South Australia . ; d <a “ 
New Zealand. r ’ ‘ Military 
Tasmania . ‘ , ‘ , Home Service 
Newfoundland . ; ; a Colonial Service 
Jamaica. , : ‘ . | Elective Council Military 
British Guiana . ‘ . eid a i Peer 
Natal . p ‘ ; ‘ 7 Pa i Colonial Service 
Mauritius . p ; re pa i 
Trinidad . . : ‘ . | Nominated Council 
EA ij ayo 48 hotel 

Hong Kong ‘ ‘ ° 
Straits Settlements 
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It will thus be seen that in the larger colonies, enjoying responsible 
government, the governors selected from the Colonial Service are few 
and far between. And yet it is acknowledged, by those who know, 
that perhaps the best governors these provinces of the empire have 
ever had are those now reigning in the great Canadian Dorainion, in 
New South Wales,in Victoria, in New Zealand, not one of whom was 
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trained in the Colonial Service. And as Lord Carnarvon has well shown, 
three of our most successful governors—Lords Monk, Lisgar, and Nor- 
manby—served their time as whips in the House of Commons. 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that a colonial service 
is indispensable to the empire. There are, exclusive of the great 
military fortresses, forty-four distinct administrations or governments, 
which may be practically grouped, according to salaries, thus :— 


13 in which the salary is 5,000/. and above, 
14 * a between 2,000/, and 5,000/. 
17 Pv re under 2,0002. 


In nine of these there is self-government on the ‘ responsible’ 
system, and in most of the others some form of representative govern- 
ment. In this latter ‘Crown’ category are included thirteen govern- 
ments in which the governor’s salary exceeds 3,000I. (six of them 
exceeding 5,000/.). In all of these the governor is the government 
in greater or lesser degree ; in all, he should possess knowledge of 
the financial, legislative, and executive methods authorised in crown 
colonies ; in all he must be a man of resource and energy, a man 
capable of carrying on the direct administration of the colony, a 
man with the requisite special’ experience and knowledge. More- 
over, in all of these colonies there are the head men of the Civil 
Service, the men who are the right hands of the governor, and the 
best among them come to be colonial secretaries and look eventually 
to become governors. This service has hitherto been recruited in 
thoroughly English fashion, that is to say, on no particular system, 
and yet the results have been, on the whole, excellent. Many men 
have been started in this colonial career under the best of auspices, 
but conspicuous incapacity has speedily stranded them at their 
proper level. Some few have, by their merits, reached the top 
rungs of the ladder. But there is no service on the hard and fast 
lines of the Diplomatic Service, for instance; no conditions of entry 
which imply continued employment from the very first, or steady 
promotion to the highest places. It is not within the present 
purview to discuss the arguments for and against the inauguration of 
such a service, but, even assuming it did exist, I am convinced that 
the highest prizes offered to it should be confined, as a general rule, 
to some, and to some only, of the higher governorships in crown 
colonies ; and in only exceptional instances should promotion be con- 
tinued to our great, self-governing colonies. 

In these latter colonies all the conditions are different. In them, 
the governor is the crown in a parliamentary system. He must not 
belong to any party within the colony; he should not have ties of 
politics, of family, of business, or of property within the colony. 
Within the colony he is, as it were, the governor of an engine, only 
capable of properly doing its work so long as it has no special con- 
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nection with any one among the other parts of the machinery, or any 
one or other of the individual forces at play. Within the colony, the 
governor has to hold the balance evenly between all parties and all 
interests, and is thus, and thus alone, of incalculable value to the 
colony. He is the soul of the corporation which never dies. 

But he is even more than this. Besides his duty to the colony 
per se, and within its own frontiers, he is charged with representing 
the interests of the colony in relation to the other component portions 
of the empire. It is on his instruction and by his sanction that 
action is supported or taken in upholding the interests of his own 
colony in competition with those of other colonies. Again, within 
the colony he is the representative of the empire. He has to see 
that nothing is done by or in his colony which shall adversely affect 
any other colony or part of the empire, or any foreign state. He is 
commissioned to exercise powers of suspension or veto in regard to 
any legislation affecting matters which are the common concern of 
the empire; ‘matters touching the currency, the army and navy, 
differential duties, foreign treaties, and any enactments of an unusual 
nature touching the prerogative or the right of her Majesty’s subjects 
not resident in the colony.’ 

The governor is also expected to take the lead in the social, edu- 
cational, and literary life of the community, and keep it in touch with 
the best political and other traditions and sentiments of the nation. 
There is besides a not unnatural desire to secure a governor who may 
be able of his own experience to afford information as to the practices 
and sentiments of the mother of parliaments, or to advise in the im- 
portant technical details of the defences. 

Such being his duties, it is little wonder that the residents in 
these large, self-growing colonies expect that their governors may be 
selected from men who have made themselves famous as soldiers, 
sailors, or diplomatists, or in the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons. It is little wonder that mere official experience in 
colonies, or in subordinate offices, is held at a discount, and that no 
welcome is offered to those who are in mid-career in the colonial 
service as governor of some small colony. 

A full recognition of these acknowledged attributes of governor 
would render almost unnecessary any argument as to the feasibility of 
colonies having a voice in the choice. It is true that, from time to time 
and in divers places, the question of local election of governor is mooted. 
But it is objected that, except in extremely rare cases, no local man 
could well be chosen: there is also the danger that interested but 
objectionable persons from the outside would negotiate with one or 
other of the local political parties for the post; and any colony 
endeavouring to make a good choice would find itself even more 
hampered than is the Colonial Office at present, by the unwillingness 
of men with the requisite qualifications to accept such posts. 
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The difficulties, incongruities, and impracticabilities of responsible 
consultation between the Imperial and the local governments as to 
the choice of a governor have been recently ably expressed both by 
the Secretary of State and by the Premier of Victoria. The local 
ministry can only give a strictly party support to any particular nomi- 
nation ; and what they approve is pro tanto disapproved of by their 
opponents, who might be again in power before a newly appointed 
governor had had time to reach their shores. Such official consulta- 
tion would involve a division of responsibility that would turn out abso- 
lutely unworkable in practice. For instance, suppose there was 
decided difference of opinion between the Imperial and the local 
governments as to some act of the governors, who is then to take the 
responsibility of censure or dismissal? Again, who is to determine, 
supposing the two selecting parties fail to agree in original choice ? 

Happily, however, there would appear to be no need whatever for 
the introduction of any such system. The attributes looked for in 
the governor of a self-governing colony are well known, and there exist 
a hundred and one ways of learning whether any particular individual 
would be acceptable or not to a particular colony. 

So far as history tells us, we have no case of disapproval that was 
not based on grounds obvious to'those who understood the attributes 
that must be secured in the governor of a self-governing colony. 
Parliamentary experience, social standing, a distinguished career, or 
great reputation—these are the credentials expected in such a case, 
and of recognised advantage to the colony. A choice made within 
these limits, and after judicious inquiries, would never be questioned, 
or even criticised. Nor would grave injury be done to the reputation 
or prospects of one properly nominated to a post for which only his 
public reputation did not proclaim his fitness. 

Full consideration shows that the contentions of the Secretary of 
State arecorrect. But the larger colonies are perhaps not sufficiently 
aware that there may be at times a difficulty of obtaining the ser- 
vices, as governor, of some leading public man of proved capacity and 
requisite reputation. On occasion the Secretary of State may be 
forced to go further afield, and to offer the post to those whom he 
knows, of his own knowledge, to be peculiarly fitted for the post. 
Unfortunately, however, occasionally such choice may light upon 
some one fully qualified in all respects, save that of popular reputation 
or previous career. The Secretary of State may know of some one 
who, in tact and capacity, in social charm and intellectual ability, 
would make a useful governor for a colony; but if the colony itself 
is ignorant of these things, if the colony itself only judges the man 
by his public form—knows of him, not by what he can do in the 
future, but by what he has been given to do in the past—the nomina- 
tion may cause the gravest trouble. 

A rough and ready rule may be seen actva!ly in work, if we 
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judge by results. Self-governing colonies welcome as governor a 
member of the Imperial government, a peer, an admiral or general, or 
the governor of some other first-class colony. I am convinced that if 
selection is, as a general rule, confined to these or similar categories, 
there will never be raised the question of the desirability of giving 
these colonies that direct share in the choice of governor which some 
hasty men seem to think they need. 

In the House of Lords the other day Lord Dunraven stated: ‘It 
was scarcely an exaggeration to say that if a colony had aright to 
select a governor it had an equal right to choose the sovereign.’ 
This is, of course, stating the theory in its extremest aspect. But 
all those who know will cordially reciprocate the wise opinion of the 
Premier of Victoria. He pointed out the inconvenience which would 
arise if the Imperial Ministers declined to endorse a colonial selec- 
tion. A deadlock would ensue, and he was confident that the less a 
colony insisted upon the power to appoint or nominate a governor 
the better for the colony. 

The status of the larger colonies has entirely changed. The very 
fact that they enjoy responsible government proves that this change is 
fully recognised in England. Governors are primarily selected by 
the political head of the colonial department in the Imperial govern- 
ment, and he is assisted by his political assistant, the Under Secre- 
tary of State. In these days, evenif these two political chiefs do not 
enjoy the advantage of personal knowledge of the colonies themselves, 
they have none the less freely at their disposal the knowledge of 
those who do. There are numerous channels by which it can become 
customary for these political chiefs to discover for themselves the 
feelings and aspirations of each colony, without reverting to any com- 
plicating schemes of more direct consultation or to other perplexing 
necessities of joint action and divided responsibility. The public 
can readily grasp what are the respective duties of the governor of self- 
governing and Crown colonies; what the just and proper requirements 
which each colony looks forin its governor. The present Secretary of 
State is peculiarly fitted, by experience and full knowledge, to advise 
the Prime Minister aright. It is perhaps well that this Queensland 
episode should have arisen, if it only serves to clear up a point of such 
great import in the relations in which the mother country stands to 
the colonies and the colonies stand tothe mother country and to one 
another, 

GEORGE BADEN-POWELL. 





THE BEOTHUKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


THERE are few of our colonies whose name is better known, and 
about which people are so ignorant, as ‘the ancient and loyal colony 
of Newfoundland.’ In England, if pictured at all, it is usually 
thought of as a small rocky island, situated somewhere in the direc- 
tion of the arctic regions, incapable of producing anything but cod- 
fish, seals, and misunderstandings with France, but with a certain 
interest as being the home of the magnificent white and black dogs 
to whose race Landseer gave worldwide renown in his great picture 
of ‘A Member of the Royal Humane Society.’ 

In point of fact, the island is larger than Ireland; the greater 
portion is covered with thick and almost impenetrable forests 
of spruce and pine trees, interspersed with birch, larch, and poplar. 
The forests give way at intervals to open spaces, known locally as 
‘barrens.’ They are covered with a dense carpet of mosses, which, in 
places, attains a depth of from one to two feet. There is a great 
variety of mosses, and some of them are of much beauty. Long 
trails of stag’s-horn moss strike the eye amongst the velvety greens 
and deep olives, and the delicate grey and intricate tracery of the 
reindeer lichen gives a pleasing contrast of colour and form. Besides 
mosses, the barrens are rich in bilberries or hurts, partridge-ber- 
ries, swamp-berries, and berries of various other kinds in extraordi- 
nary abundance. In summer, flowers are not wanting, and the rose- 
coloured kalmia and azaleas afford a pleasing variety to the per- 
vading sombre tones of green and grey. 

Innumerable lakes, or as they are calledin Newfoundland ‘ ponds,’ 
are thickly dotted over the country, and though there is nothing 
that can be called a mountain in the island (the highest elevation 
being only 2,400 feet) there are hills from one of which no less than 
180 lakes or ponds have been counted. 

Large rivers traverse the island in various directions, but none 
are navigable, for any distance, for craft larger than a canoe, as 
they are broken by falls and rapids, and soon become shallow. The 
two principal rivers are the Humber, running westwards into Bay 
of Islands, and the Exploits, which falls into Notre-Dame Bay to the 
north-east. 

As to its arctic position, the most northern point, Cape Bauld, is 
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in the same latitude as Bristol—the presence of seals, which visit 
the coast in vast numbers on the floating ice, being due, not to the 
close vicinity of polar seas, but to the fact of the great current that 
sweeps down floes and icebergs, which in spring keeps the coast fast 
locked for weeks in their chilling embrace. 

Lastly, the typical spotted black and white dog is altogether a 
delusion, and if he were to make his appearance in Newfoundland 
would be regarded as of very doubtful parentage. The so-called 
Newfoundland dog cannot properly be regarded as a native of the 
island, as we are expressly told that the aborigines, unlike most 
Indians, did not possess any dogs. The breed prized in Newfound- 
land is coal black, with only a few white hairs on the chest. 

The theories as to the discovery of the island are contradictory. 
John Cabot is popularly believed to have been the first discoverer of 
Newfoundland. However, the Borgian map in the Vatican library, 
which the Pope permitted to be copied for the Colonial Exhibition 
of the year before last, seems to settle the point that Labrador, and 
not Newfoundland, was the landfall of Cabot. There is no doubt 
that Newfoundland was known to the Northmen, who settled 
Greenland in the tenth century, and who about the same time 
appear to have visited the coast of Labrador. The Icelandic sagas 
relating to the doings of the Norsemen in Helluland, Markland, 
Vinland, and Greenland were by many authorities regarded as un- 
trustworthy till the runic inscriptions discovered in Greenland, and 
brought to Copenhagen in 1831, not alone vindicated the authen- 
ticity of the sagas, but even determined the sites of the settlements 
of Eric the Red and his successors. 

The claims that have been advanced for Newfoundland as the 
Vinland of the sagas are more difficult to settle, Rhode Island, 
Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton all laying claim to the distinction, 
the two latter being able to advance strong pretensions to being, one 
or other, the country where Lief, Biorn, and their thirty-five followers 
remained for a winter, and made themselves happy with the abun- 
dance of fine salmon and good fish, and where, later on, Thorwald, 
Lief’s brother, built a new ship, having damaged the old one, which 
they laid up on a promontory to which they gave the name of Kioller 
Ness, and where they fought with the Skroellingers, or dwarfs. 
Thorwald soon after died of a wound received in the skirmish with 
the Skroellingers, and, in Viking fashion, was buried by his people 
on the same promontory to which they had previously consigned 
their stout old ship. Two crosses were now erected on it by Thor- 
wald’s desire, and it received the name of Krossa-Ness. If by any 
fortunate chance this ship be ever unearthed, like the celebrated 
Viking’s ship in Norway, the point in dispute as to the identity 
of Vinland will be satisfactorily set at rest. The pretensions of 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, to being Vinland, rest chiefly on the 
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fact that that country received the name from the abundance of its 
wild vines. 

A German named Tyrkoer, who was one of Lief’s party, having 
been missed for a time, his companions went in search of him, and 
ultimately found him in the woods regaling himself with grapes, 
from which he told them ‘in his country they used to make wine.’ 
Grapes are said to grow wild in Rhode Island, but are not found in the 
countries which are rival claimants, but the hurts or whortleberries 
found in such profusion in Newfoundland grow in clusters or bunches, 
and are almost the size of the diminutive German grapes. It is con- 
ceivable that Tyrkoer pointed out to these dwellers in rugged Green- 
land that they now beheld fruit resembling the grapes of which he had 
often spoken. Lief tasted the berries, and thereupon called the country 
‘Winland dat Gode,’ that is, ‘the good wine country ;’ but we hear 
of no attempt being made by the party to manufacture wine there. 
It seems highly improbable that such men as the Vikings should have 
passed large countries abounding in deer, otter, beaver, and numerous 
animals valuable for food and fur, and have sailed on till they arrived 
at a small island which would never have offered so many attractions 
to men of their stamp as a residence for several years. Wherever 
Vinland was, the colony increased ; but the people, probably influenced 
by the paganism of the surrounding Skroellingers or Innuits, re- 
lapsed into heathenism. In 1121 a certain Eric was appointed 
bishop of Greenland, but instead of going straight there, he deter- 
mined on first visiting Vinland, from whence he never returned. 
About 1401 the ice increased around Greenland to such an extent 
that it is believed to have been the cause of all communication 
having been cut off between that country and Europe. 

If the supposition be correct that Labrador was the country dis- 
covered by Cabot, the first voyager of the more modern times with 
whose name we are acquainted, who visited Newfoundland, is the 
Portuguese Gaspar de Cortereal. In 1500 he sailed into and named 
Conception Bay, and found that fishermen from Brittany and the 
Basque Provinces were already availing themselves of the teeming 
fisheries around the coast. 

Of succeeding expeditions to Newfoundland there is no necessity 
to now take notice in detail, as the present object is to trace, as far as 
possible, the history of the aborigines of the country. If we except 
the three natives brought by Cabot to the court of Henry the Seventh, 
and who, from the fact that it is stated that when taken ‘they did 
eat raw flesh,’ would appear to have been Skroellingers or Eskimo, 
the first description we have of the Indians of Newfoundland is from 
Jacques Cartier, who, in 1534, states that the natives were ‘of in- 
different good stature and bigness, but wild andunruly. They wear 
their hair tied on the top like a wreath of hay, and put a wooden pin 
in it, or any other such thing instead of a nail, and with them they 
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bind certain birds’ feathers. They are clothed with beasts’ skins, 
as well the men as the women; but the women go somewhat 
straighter and closer than the men do, with their waists girded.’ 

In 1578 a disastrous expedition to Newfoundland was undertaken 
by Master Hore and a party of 120 persons, ‘ whereof were thirty 
gentlemen.’ They sailed in two ships, and after two months ‘ fell in 
with Cape Breton,’ from whence they steered north-east and reached 
Newfoundland. The details we have of this expedition are from 
Master Richard Hakluyt of Oxford, who, as he tells us, rode two 
hundred miles to ascertain the circumstances connected with the 
voyage, from the only man then alive who had participated in it. 
This man was Master Oliver Dawbeney, who informed Iakluyt that 
after they had been at anchor some days, he (Dawbeney) ‘saw a 
boat with savages, rowing towards them, to gaze upon the ship and 
our people. They manned their ship’s boat in order to have 
taken them, but they fled to an island in the bay and escaped our 
men. They found a fire and a side ofa bearon a wooden spit, also a 
boot, garnished on the calf as it were with raw silk, also a great warm 
mitten.’ 

Master Hore’s people were driven to sore straits for want of food. 
At one time they obtained a scanty supply from the ‘ nest of an 
osprey or eagle that hourly brought to her young great plenty of 
divers sorts of fishes,’ which, however, must have been short commons 
for a company of 120, amongst whom were several merchants of 
London, who, doubtless, were no less addicted in those days to good 
living than at the present time. Famine stared the miserable 
travellers in the face, so that they were fain to hunt on the main- 
land for herbs and roots, which not being sufficient to satisfy the 
pangs of hunger, one man was driven to the horrible expedient of 
killing one of his companions as he stooped to take up a root, after- 
wards cutting pieces from the body to broil and eat. The murdered 
man was missed, but for some time his fate was not suspected. 
When the crime was discovered the captain made a ‘ notable oration, 
containing how much these dealings offended the Almighty. He 
exhorted them to repentance and besought all the company to pray 
that it might please God to look on their present miserable state ; 
and such was the mercy of God that the same night there arrived a 
French ship in that port, well furnished with vittaile; and such was 
the policy of the English that they became masters of the same, and 
changing ships and vitaling them they set sail for England; they 
saw many islands of ice, and arrived at St. Ives in Cornwall the latter 
end of October.’ How the French crew supported themselves after 
Master Hore and his company had annexed their ship and provisions, 
we are not told. Probably there were fishermen among them who 
would fare sumptuously where cockneys and landsmen starved in the 
midst of plenty. Support themselves they did, for in a few months’ 
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time the Frenchmen arrived in England and made a complaint to 
Henry the Eighth, who ‘hearing the great distress his subjects were 
in, and the necessity there was to do as they did, paid the French- 
men full recompense of his own purse.’ 

The next notice, with any details, that we find of the natives of 
Newfoundland is in the time of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who, on the 
5th of August, 1583, landed in the harbour of St. John’s, where lay 
several fishing vessels of other nations, and took possession of New- 
foundland in the name of Queen Elizabeth. The royal arms cut in 
lead were affixed to a wooden pillar near the water’s edge, and the 
flag of England was hoisted and unfurled, Sir Humphrey afterwards 
explaining to all foreigners not conversant with the English language 
the meaning of the proclamation. Two eye-witnesses of this 
ceremony, Captain Hayes of the ‘ Golden Hind’ and Captain Richard 
Whitbourne of Exmouth, have left descriptions of the aborigines as 
they found them. The latter had during a period of forty years made 
numerous voyages to Newfoundland, and from his ‘chamber at the 
sign of the gilded cocke in Paternoster Row in London’ in 1622 
wrote a discourse to prove how ened and beneficiall a plantation 
may there be made.’ 

He says :— 


The natural inhabitants of the country, as they are but few in number, so are 
they something rude and savage people, having neither knowledge of God nor 
living under any kind of civil government. In their habits, customs, and 
manners they resemble the Indians of the continent, from whence (I suppose) they 
come, They live altogether in the north and west part of the country, which is 
seldom frequented by the English, But the French and Biscanies (who resort 
thither yearly for the whale-fishing, and also for the cod-fish) report them to be an 
ingenious and tractable people (being well used): they are ready to assist them 
with great labour and patience in the killing, cutting, and boiling of whales, and 
making of train oil, without expectation of other reward than a little bread or some 
such small hire. 


Further on the same writer says :— 


It (Trinity Harbour) is near such a great bay lying on the north side of it, to 
which place no ships repair to fish, partly in regard of sundry rocks and ledges 
lying even with the water and full of danger, but chiefly (as I conjecture) because 
the savage people of that country do there inhabit ; many of them secretly every 
year come into Trinity Bay and harbour in the night-time purposely to steal sails, 
lines, hatchets, hooks, knives, and such-like . . . which people, if they might be re- 
duced to the knowledge of the true Trinity indeed, no doubt but it would be a most 
sweet and acceptable sacrifice to God, an everlasting honour to your Majesty, and 
the heavenliest blessing to those poor creatures, who are buried in their own super- 
stitious ignorance. The task thereof would prove easy, if it were but well begun 
and constantly seconded by industrious spirits, and no doubt but God Himself would 
set his hand to rear up and advance so noble, so pious, and so Christian a building. 

. . If, therefore, near the harbour of Trinity it were inhabited by some of your 
Majesty's subjects, I see no reason to the contrary but that a speedy and more 
certain knowledge might be had of the country, by reasun those savage people are 
so near, who, being politely and gently handled, much good might be wrought upon 
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them, for Ihave had apparent proofs of their ingenuous and subtile dispositions, and 
that they are a people full of quick and lively apprehension. 

I have quoted at length from Whitbourne as his testimony is 
valuable as showing the apparently tractable and docile disposition 
of the native Indians previous to intercourse with the British! Later 
on we shall see how the ‘ pious work’ of redeeming them from bar- 
barism was effected. 

Captain Hayes bears similar evidence as to the natives; he says, 
‘The savages are altogether harmless.’ 

John Guy, afterwards Mayor of Bristol in 1610, established a 
plantation or colony at Cupid’s Cove in Conception Bay. One of the 
patentees of Guy’s grant was the famous Sir Francis Bacon. Guy 
met with the natives, whom he found friendly and with whom he 
established a trade in furs. For two years he persevered in the 
attempt to colonise, when scurvy—the scourge of many of the early 
attempts at colonising—broke out, and several of his company died, 
which induced Guy to abandon his purpose and return to England, 
only a few individuals, who thought they might make some profit by 
continuing there, remaining in the country. 

Well would it have been for the unhappy natives if men like 
John Guy and Whitbourne had established permanent hold on the 
country, but before long the short-sighted policy that too often rules 
in England induced the British Government to discourage and even 
to forbid colonisation in Newfoundland. Prompted by a handful of 
interested merchants, England endeavoured to keep the island as a 
mere fishing station, which she believed would prove a nursery for her 
navy. Inspite, however, of stringent rules to that effect, it proved im- 
possible altogether to prevent settlers from establishing themselves 
on so large an island, but instead of the advent of respectable and ener- 
getic colonists, it became ‘a sanctuary for menthat broke in England.’ 
Deserters from the navy, refugees from Ireland, reckless and unruly 
characters of all kinds who dare not return to their own country, sought 
an asylum in Newfoundland. There was no government ; every man 
could do what seemed good in his own eyes, provided it did not inter- 
fere with the fishery regulations laid down by the‘ fishing admiral,’ as 
the master of the first fishing vessel from England, Wales, or Berwick 
that enteredaharbour onthe opening of the fishing season was termed. 
The English statute-book was then disgraced by the sanguinary code 
which decreed that a man’s life paid the penalty of the theft of a sheep, 
or the stealing of a cow ; and no doubt to rough and ignorant men, as 
were for the most part these skippers of fishing vessels, it appeared 
simplejustice, while invested with the brief authority of a fishing season, 
to punish petty larceny on the part of the natives with death. We 
know that the Red Indians, hitherto only acquainted with implements 
of stone or bone, did not resist the temptation of occasionally pur- 
loining such inestimable treasures asa steel knife, or iron hatchet and 
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fishhooks. Probably if any trifling article were missed, the first Indian 
seen was shot in revenge. After a time it became the habit on the 
part of the fishermen to shoot an Indian whenever they got a chance, 
Cupidity added to the zest for shooting Indians, as they often wore 
rich furs, and the French and English furriers deliberately shot the 
natives to obtain possession of their deer and fox skin robes. Not 
many years ago persons were still living on the north-western coast 
who had been in the habit of boasting of the number of ‘head’ of 
Indians they had killed, the record of such murders being scored on 
their gun-stocks. 

The Newfoundland Indians were distinguished as Red Indians. 
from their habit of daubing their garments, canoes, weapons, and all 
their possessions with red ochre mixed with grease. Whether this 
custom had any religious significance, as with the Maoris of New 
Zealand, who regard red as a sacred colour; whether it was merely a 
traditional custom, or whether it arose from the habit of using a 
coating of ochre and grease on their skins to protect them from the 
attacks of mosquitos and black flies which swarm in countless 
myriads in woods and wilds during the summer, it is impossible to 
say. 


‘ Beothuk’ is believed to be the name by which these Indians 
distinguished their nation ; it is said to be the generic expression for 


Indian, equivalent to our ‘men.’ So the‘ Apaches,’ Dakotahs (Sioux) 
and many other Indian tribes, are all names signifying ‘the people.’ 
The Eskimo call themselves ‘ Innuits,’ which has a similar meaning, 
‘Eskimo’ being derived from ‘ Ashkimai,’ 7.e. ‘eaters of raw flesh,’ 
a term applied to them in contempt by the Cree and Sauteaux 
Indians. 

It seems probable that the Beothuks were never a numerous race ; 
but, apart from the sadness of their fate, they were a peculiarly inte- 
resting race; their origin is wrapped in mystery, and the scanty 
vocabulary of their language which alone has been rescued from 
oblivion is said to show little or no affinity to the great Algonquin 
tongue, dialects of which were spoken over the greater portion of the 
north-west of America. The distinguished American ethnologist, 
Mr. A. Gatschet, has made a careful study of the remnants of the 
Beothuk language, and has come to the conclusion that it belongs 
to a ‘separate linguistic family, clearly distinct from Innuit, Tinné, 
Iroquois, and Algonkin.’ The study of the manners, customs, and 
language of isolated tribes, on an island like Newfoundland, is of 
great interest and importance to the ethnologist, when it is found 
that such a people differ substantially in these respects from the 
nations on the neighbouring continent, it being a received axiom 
that, in general, islands derive their aboriginal population from the 
nearest mainland. 

Whence, then, came the Beothuks to Newfoundland ? 
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Some authors have asserted that they are descended from the 
Northmen about whom we have already spoken. If Newfoundland 
be really identical with Vinland, it would not be impossible that 
some of the company of Thorfin and Gudrid his wife, numbering 
about seventy men and women, who settled in Vinland, and esta- 
blished a trade with the Skroellingers after the death of Thorwald, 
may have intermarried with Skroellingers and Indians, and that 
some of the old Viking blood ran in the veins of the Beothuk tribe. 

Sir William Dawson, F.R.S., informs us, in his interesting work on 
‘Fossil Men,’ that the Mic-macs of Nova Scotia have traditions of a 
primitive people whom their ancestors had driven from Nova Scotia 
into Cape Breton, and pursued into Newfoundland across the com- 
paratively narrow sea separating the two islands. In 1768 Mr. John 
Cartwright made an expedition into the interior of Newfoundland. 
He had been told by a Red Indian boy, named ‘ June,’ that a people 
called by the boy ‘Canadians’ possessed the western shores of the 
Great Lake, over sixty miles long, which is now known as Red 
Indian Lake. On the eastern shores of this lake a great part of the 
Beothuk tribe had their headquarters. ‘ June’ also said that his 
people held no intercourse with the Canadians, and that they saw 
no signs of each other during whole winters. Cartwright did not 
explore the western shores of the lake, so that we know nothing as 
to the tribe to which these ‘Canadians’ belonged. So entirely 
ignorant were the white inhabitants of the coasts of the interior of 
the island, that possibly the Mic-macs had effected a permanent 
settlement in the country long before their presence was suspected. 

It seems singular that so little was then known of an island that 
had nominally been a British possession for a couple of centuries. 
However, after the lapse of more than another hundred years the 
coasts alone have been thoroughly explored. One or two enterpris- 
ing travellers have indeed visited the great lakes and rivers, but 
except to them and a few hunters and trappers, the interior remains 
as much as ever ‘terra incognita.’ No Beothuk has been seen alive 
since 1828, but it is just possible that a few individuals of the perse- 
cuted tribe may still drag on a life of concealment and misery in the 
great trackless forests, or hiding like wild beasts amid the unknown 
rocks and barrens of the northern portion of the island, of which till 
the coming of the white men, they had been the free and happy 
owners. The more probable supposition, however, is, that if any 
remnant of the race escaped the barbarity of trappers and fishermen, 
it retreated across the straits of Belle Isle to seek a refuge in the 
vast interior of Labrador. 

Sir Richard Bonnycastle mentions being, in 1831, in the Bay of 
the Seven Islands in Labrador, when the inhabitants were greatly 
alarmed by‘ the sudden appearance amongst them of a fierce-looking 
people of whom they had neither knowledge nor tradition,’ and who 
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were different from the Montagnais with whom they sometimes 
traded. Professor Jukes, when residing in Newfoundland, was told of 
a body of ‘strange men in red deer skins having been seen on the 
Labrador coast.’ James Howley, Esq., F.G.S., Geological Surveyor 
to the Newfoundland Government, whose unwearying researches 
have brought to light and preserved many valuable Beothuk 
remains that otherwise would have perished, and whose authority on 
all matters relating to theories and facts concerning the island and 
its aborigines is of great value, is of opinion, that if any representa- 
tives of the people remain, they must have migrated to the coast 
opposite the Belle Isle Straits. 

The Beothuks, it is said, were on friendly terms with a tribe of 
Indians from Labrador, whom they named ‘Shaunamunes.’ These 
people were not Eskimo, whom the Beothuks, like most other 
Indians, hated, and despised on account of their filthy habits. 

The Shaunamuncs, like the Beothuks, dressed in deerskins, 
but did not redden them with ochre. Most probably they were 
Nasquapee or Montagnais Indians, both of which tribes still inhabit 
Labrador. With this friendly tribe some kind of trade was carried 
on, and they are said to have mutually visited each other’s countries 
in former days. The stone hatchets and celts used by the Beothuks 
are supposed to have been supplied by the Shaunamuncs. The art of 
making stone implements was very generally known and practised 
amongst Indian tribes, though some were much more skilful than 
others in the manufacture. To shape and polish a celt or arrow out 
of stone, to people unacquainted with metals, was a tedious and 
lengthy process ; to perfect a fine hatchet or tomahawk was sometimes 
the work of a lifetime. The art was not universal, some tribes being 
especially famous for the skill of their arrow and hatchet makers. 
The productions of these skilled artificers were eagerly sought by 
warriors and hunters of other nations, and traders of stone weapons 
seem to have been privileged persons, often permitted to journey 
from tribe to tribe unmolested. This fact accounts for green stone 
and flint celts, &c., being found in far distant countries, where no such 
stone as that of which they are made is to be found. Such was not the 
case with the Beothuks ; they had plenty of material, but their skill 
may not have been so great as that of the Shaunamuncs. That they 
manufactured steatite or soapstone utensils for themselves is certain, 
as the quarry may still be seen whence they obtained it, some of the 
half-cut vessels being in statw quo. The soapstone pots, how- 
ever, were a rough manufacture and the material soft and easily 
worked. 7 

After Europeans began to settle in Newfoundland the intercourse 
between the Shaunamuncs and the Red Indians must have become 
more and more difficult to maintain, and as the latter were now able 
to purloin the metal axes and knives of the invaders, it would he of 
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less importance to them to maintain a trade for stone ones. As their 
white enemies gained a greater extent of the coast, the Beothuks 
were hemmed more and more into the interior, till at length their 
position became one of complete isolation. 

We are wont to shudder over the barbarities inflicted on the 
Indians by their Spanish conquerors, and to deplore the cruelty with 
which the native races are still too frequently treated by our 
American cousins ; but no Spanish freebooter or Yankee could show 
more utter disregard for the life of an Indian than did Britishers in 
Newfoundland. 

Cartwright says :— 

The Red Indians have no intercourse with Europeans, except an hostile one, 
which there is great reason to think is founded on their part upon a just, and to an 
uncivilised people, a noble resentment of wrongs. On the part of the English 
fishers, it is an inhumanity that sinks them far below the level of savages. The 


wantonness of their cruelties toward these poor wretches has frequently been 
almost incredible. 


In illustration of his assertion he relates the following inci- 
dent. 

One day a small family of Beothuks was surprised in their 
wigwam by a party of fishermen. On the appearance of their foes, 
the Indians fled in consternation, all except one woman on the eve 
of becoming a mother, who, being unable to follow her companions, 
gave herself up as a prisoner, endeavouring by signs to implore mercy 
from her captors. Her gesticulations and entreaties were in vain ; one 
of the wretches with a well-directed blow ripped open the body of the 
unhappy woman, and in a few minutes she expired in agony at their 
feet. Not content with murder, the monsters proceeded to mutilate 
the body in a barbarous manner, and on their return boasted of what 
they had done, exhibiting in triumph the hands of their victim, which 
they had cut off and retained as a trophy. 

Such shocking barbarities were not confined to the last century, 
as the following anecdote, related to me by a gentleman who heard 
it from one of the party present, will show. Some fifty years 
ago a small party set out from one of the settlements to ‘ look for 
Indians,’ as it was termed. Before long some tracks were dis- 
covered, and on rounding a point of rock three or four Indians came 
in view, all of whom they forthwith shot, save one who was taken 
alive and brought up to the leader of the band. The Indian made 
gestures beseeching for mercy, then tore open the breast of her robe 
to show them she was a woman, whereupon the leader (whose name 
it is unnecessary to give) fired and shot her dead. 

There is no object in quoting further stories all of the same 
terrible nature ; these two will sufficiently prove the sort of treatment 
the Beothuks experienced from the settlers. It cannot be wondered 
at if, when opportunity offered, they avenged their wrongs, though, 
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as they possessed no weapons except arrows and spears, the odds were 
all against them. 

When at length a government was established, which was not 
till 1728, when the first governor was appointed by the Crown, it must 
not be supposed that such proceedings were approved ; probably the 
Government was altogether ignorant of what was going on, for when 
Mr. Cartwright, in 1768, brought the cruel treatment of the Red 
Indians under the notice of governor Sir Hugh Palliser, he issued a 
proclamation to the effect that, it having come to the knowledge of 
the King that his subjects in Newfoundland 


do treat the said savages with the greatest inhumanity, and frequently destroy them 
without the least provocation or remorse : in order, therefore, to put a stop to such. 
inhuman barbarity, and that the perpetrators of such atrocious crimes may be 
brought to due punishment, it is his Majesty’s royal will and pleasure that I do 
express his abhorrence of such inhuman barbarity, and I do strictly enjoin and re- 
quire all his Majesty’s subjects to live in amity and brotherly kindness with the 
native savages in the said island of Newfoundland. I do also require and command 
all officers and magistrates to use their utmost diligence to discover and apprehend 
all persons who may be guilty of murdering any of the said native Indians, in order 
that such offenders may be sent over to England to be tried for such capital crimes 
as by the statute of 10 & 11 William III. for encouraging the trade to Newfound- 
land is directed. 


After Sir Hugh Palliser’s time a similar proclamation was issued 
by succeeding governors for many years, but to no effect. There 
were no means of enforcing in the interior, or at any considerable 
distance along the coasts, the provisions of a proclamation issued at 
St. John’s. So persecution and slaughter of the Red Indians con- 
tinued, till at the present day the race is generally regarded as 
extinct. 

According to Whitbourne the French were at first on friendly 
terms with the Beothuks, whoassisted them in fishing and preparing 
oil, What led to a rupture of friendly relations is not very clear, 
but about the middle of the last century the French offered a reward 
for the heads of Red Indians. 

After the English had made themselves masters of Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton, the governor of Newfoundland was alarmed at re- 
ceiving information that parties of Mic-mac Indians were coming 
over from Cape Breton and establishing themselves in Newfoundland. 
All through the war these Indians had been efficient and faithful 
allies of the French, and it was supposed that the latter were now 
using them to further designs upon Newfoundland. Accordingly the 
governor issued orders to the Mic-macs to withdraw from the island, 
which seems to have met with little attention, for the Mic-macs 
instead of retiring effected a permanent settlement in the colony, 
maintained their friendly relations with the French, and before long 
availed themselves of every opportunity of obtaining the offered 
reward for the heads of Beothuks. 
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At first the Mic-macs and the native Indians are said to have 
been on friendly terms; if so, we may conclude that the tribes en- 
tered into some alliance together, as no less an authority than 
Schoolcraft says that ‘an Indian nation regards themselves as at war 
with all others not in actual alliance.’ Unhappily some of the Mic- 
macs, tempted by the hope of reward from the French, privately 
shot two of the Red Indians, and were descending a river near St. 
George’s Bay with the heads hidden in their canoe, when they 
chanced to fall in with a party of Beothuks. The latter, with the 
usual hospitality of Indians, ignorant of the treachery of which the 
Mic-macs had been guilty, invited them ashore to a feast. The Mic- 
macs accepted the invitation. Whilst preparations were in progress 
for the entertainment, some of the children of the tribe examined 
the canoe of the visitors, discovered the concealed heads, and 
confided the secret to their people. No notice was taken of the 
discovery till each Mic-mac had taken his place at the feast, seated 
between two of the Beothuks, who at a given signal turned on their 
guests and slew them. After this the two tribes fought whenever 
opportunity offered ; the Mic-macs, being supplied by the French with 
firearms, of course had the advantage. 

Cook, the celebrated navigator, who was for some time engaged 
on a survey of the Newfoundland coasts, where several of his survey- 
ing marks are still to be seen, penetrated for some distance into the 
interior, where, it is said, he discovered some of the large lakes, but 
John Cartwright is the first European with whom we are acquainted 
who succeeded in reaching Red Indian Lake by way of the Exploits 
river. His account of his journey, though most interesting, has, I 
believe, never been published in full, but it has been the source 
from which much of the information we have of the Beothuk manners 
and customs has been derived. Through the courtesy of the owner 
of the MS. I am enabled to quote from it. Mr. Cartwright under- 
took ‘to explore the unknown interior parts of Newfoundland, to 
examine into the practicability of travelling from shore to shore, 
across the body of that island, and to acquire a more certain know- 
ledge of the settlements of the Red Indians, as well as to surprise if 
possible one or more of those savages, for the purpose of effecting 
in time a friendly intercourse with them ’—a tribe as he observes 
with whom, though the original native inhabitants of a country so 
long in our possession, we held no intercourse whatever, ‘ except 
indeed the unfriendly one of reciprocal injuries and murders.’ Cart- 
wright believed he was the discoverer of the great lake now known 
as Red Indian Lake, but called by him Lieutenant’s Lake. He and 
his brother (who was the author of a work on Labrador), with a party 
of thirteen others, started on the 24th of August, 1768, from Indian 
Point in Notre-Dame Bay and pulled a short distance up the river 
Exploits to a place named Start Rattle. Here they left the boats and 
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began their search along the banks of the river. The party was 
divided into two, each company taking opposite banks of the river. 
They had to carry all their provisions on their backs, as well as fowl- 
ing-pieces, pistols, and ‘ heavy rifled guns,’ which were always loaded, 
as they feared an attack from lurking enemies in the unknown 
region. Before long they came upon wigwams recently erected and 
‘other apparatus,’ which, indeed, were so numerous that the party 
were in high spirits, as they expected soon to ‘find parties of the 
savages. Their attention was particularly struck by the great scale 
of the preparations made by the Beothuks for taking deer. Vast 
herds of cariboo deer range throughout the interior of Newfound- 
land. On the approach of winter they migrate southwards, crossing. 
the river Exploits in thousands; and in order to capture the deer on 
these migrations the Indians made fences so high and strong that 
the deer could neither jump over, nor force a way through them, 
but were obliged to avail themselves of purposely left openings, at 
which the hunters stationed themselves and slaughtered abundance of 
deer with comparative ease. These fences were made by partially 
cutting through the trunk of a tree and causing it to fall in the de- 
sired direction, parallel with the river, each tree being guided soas to 
fall on the one next to it. The fences were from six to ten feet high ; 
the weak parts were filled up and strengthened with branches. In 
places where the trees grew too stunted, or were too scattered to be 
available for fences, the Indians placed ‘sewels.’ These were thin 
sticks about six feet long, which were stuck into the ground, tassels 
of birch bark being fastened to the end so as to wave to and fro with 
the least breath of air. The sewels were pricked into the ground ata 
distance of ten or a dozen yards apart, and were effectual in frighten- 
ing and turning back the deer. 

Deer fences skirted the banks of the river for thirty or forty miles. 
At certain places there were small half-moon breastworks erected, 
behind which the hunters crowded and shot the passing deer with 
arrows, though sometimes they killed their game with spears, and 
would follow in their canoes when deer took to the water. 

Fences on a similar plan were used by Indians on some of the 
Canadian rivers, though nowhere do they seem to have been under- 
taken on so great a scale as in Newfoundland. 

At that time the number of the Beothuks was estimated at from 
two to three hundred souls, but from the numerous wigwams he saw 
on his journey, Cartwright was inclined to believe the tribe must 
amount to at least 500 individuals. As it is probable they had 
residences in other localities, the computation does not appear ex 
cessive. 

Although numerous dwellings and traces of Red Indians were 
found, none of the natives were met with on this journey. The 
adroitness of the Beothuks in hiding themselves, learnt no doubt 
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from sad necessity, was extreme. Any of the people still occupying 
the country through which Cartwright passed could probably easily 
have concealed themselves, but as it was summer, the greater number 
would then have left the lake and their wigwams by the river. It 
was the habit of the Beothuks to go inland during the winter and 
to return to the coasts and adjacent islands during the summer 
months. It was when resorting to the seashore that they were so 
cruelly exposed to the attacks of the fishermen, but the reason for 
their running the risk was obvious. 

During autumn they were able to supply themselves abundantly 
with venison, which was kept in large storehouses forty or fifty feet 
long, for use during winter, the frost preserving the meat. In January 
1810 a party who, at the instance of Governor Holloway, set out up 
the Exploits river, then frozen over, in quest of Red Indians, came 
upon one of these storehouses, in which they found about a hundred 
carcases of venison. The Beothuk cuisine must have been a good 
one, for in these storehouses they also preserved dried salmon, dried 
eggs, dried lobster-tails, seal-oil, and deer’s paunches filled with fat. 
A kind of sausage made of seal’s fat, livers, and eggs was one of the 
dainties. 

The wigwams were conical in shape, formed of long poles covered 
with deer-skins or sheets of birch-rind laid sheet upon sheet in the 
manner of tiles. In these wigwams they made oblong hollows in the 
earth, and lined them with young branches of fir and pine, for sleep- 
ing places. This kind of sleeping place has been considered peculiar 
to the Indians of Newfoundland. However, among a far distant 
tribe at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, the ‘ Atnahs,’ whose lands 
are contiguous to Thompson’s River, the women are accustomed to 
prove their industry by digging holes in the ground which they inlay 
with grass or branches. Such nest-like hollows can only be used as 
places of repose, and seem to bear a strong resemblance to the sleep- 
ing places of the Beothuks. Beds of spruce branches are commonly 
used amongst various tribes of North American Indians. They are 
made by sticking a number of springy branches close together, in a 
standing position in the ground, and in this fashion form an elastic 
and comfortable substitute for a mattress. In Cape Breton a dying 
Indian is always laid on a bed of spruce branches, as it is held an 
Indian can die on no other couch. 

The Beothuk canoe is said to be different in shape to that of all 
other Indians. It was about seventeen feet long and seven wide, and 
made of birch-bark, and was shaped something like an elongated 
crescent coming to a point at the centre of each side of the vessel. A 
slight rod served as a keel, and the seams were sewn with fine spruce- 
root, and caulked with a preparation of turpentine, oil, and ochre. A 
thwart was introduced in the centre and at each end of the canoe, to 
keep the sides apart, and the inside of the frail structure was lined 
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throughout with thin, flat sticks. These canoes were ballasted with 
stones, over which was laid a covering of sods and moss, on which the 
Indians knelt while paddling. In fine weather they occasionally 
fixed a very slight mast to the middle thwart, and sailed these rickety 
craft, in which they must have ventured considerable distances, as 
Beothuk remains have been found on Funk Island, which is thirty 
miles from the main island. Funk Island was formerly covered with 
multitudes of the now extinct great auk, whose presence doubtless 
induced the Beothuks to visit an island on which landing is impos- 
sible unless the weather be exceptionally calm. 

Until recent times the walrus frequented Newfoundland seas, and 
the Beothuks must have been in the habit of securing these huge 
visitors from arctic regions, as some of the Red Indian ornaments 
and counters for games, are carved out of walrus-tusk. These orna- 
ments are peculiar. Cartwright supposed some which he found to 
have been worn as armlets or charms, from the fact of a slender thong 
being attached to some of them. The recent discovery of a grave 
containing the body of a child enveloped in a deer-skin robe, has 
shown that the supposed armlets were worn as ornaments attached 
to a fringe into which the edges-of the deer-skin were sliced. Some 
are triangular in shape, but many of the ornaments resemble two- or 
three-pronged forks with a wide handle. They vary from an inch to 
five inches or so in length, and are made of deer-bone. Usually on 
both faces are scratched or engraved notches and lines, forming 
designs, some of which are intricate and show considerable ingenuity 
and fertility of invention. 

The common Indian vapour bath was in frequent use amongst the 
Beothuks. It was made by heating stones red hot, which were then 
introduced under a small birch-bark hut somewhat resembling a large 
beehive, the patient or bather—as the case might be—pouring water 
on the stones, by which a dense steam was produced. 

As to the religion of the Red Indians, we are almost entirely 
in the dark. Whitbourne declares that they believed the Great 
Spirit stuck an arrow into the ground, and from thence they issued. 
This seems but another version of the tradition very general amongst 
Indian nations, many of which assign their origin to the earth or 
rocks. The Choctaws believed that they ‘suddenly emerged from 
the earth, a numerous and mighty people.’ The Oneidas point to a 
large boulder of flesh-coloured granite, from which they think they 
sprang, and the Hurons are said to have believed that they issued 
from a hole in the mountain-side. Cartwright says that he had not 
been able to ‘obtain the least insight into the religion of the Red 
Indians,’ and thought it remarkable that in a journey of about 
seventy miles through the heart of their winter resort, he had not 
met with a single object that appeared to be devoted to any reli- 
gious or superstitious purpose, unless it were the carved bones of 
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which we have spoken. It has been stated by some persons that if 
the natives had any worship it was that of the sun and moon, but on 
this point the evidence is meagre and unsatisfactory. It is singular 
that, although vocabularies have been taken of their language, sup- 
plied by natives captured from time to time, and a Beothuk Society 
was established, one of the objects of which was to preserve any 
knowledge that could be obtained of the fast-expiring race, no infor- 
mation seems ever to have been acquired on such an important point. 
However the recent discovery, in Notre Dame Bay, on a small island, 
of the child’s grave already alluded to, throws some light on the 
hopes and beliefs of the Red Indians regarding a future state. The 
body lay on the left side as if asleep, the legs drawn up, and the arms 
lying along the sides, as if the child slept. The body was in won- 
derful preservation, even the skin and nails remaining. We know 
some tribes lament more over the loss of a child than at the death of 
a grown person, on the ground of the helplessness of its soul in the 
strange spiritland. The ‘ happy hunting grounds’ to which nearly 
all Indian people looked forward after death, lay to the westward, far 
beyond the setting sun. The Beothuk parents believed that their 
child’s journey to that distant country would be a toilsome and tedious 
one, so with the little corpse they had buried all things needful by the 
way: packets of dried meat and fish, drinking cups of birch-bark, tiny 
canoes lest there should be rivers or lakes over which the soul must 
cross, and bows and arrows to bring down gaime when the supply of 
food which was provided should be exhausted. Several pairs of moc- 
casins were ready, so that the youthful feet might not be bruised on 
the long, long journey. Beside the body was a curious little wooden 
figure, which one would suppose was a doll, but for the fact that 
Cormack found three small wooden images of a similar kind when 
he visited the burial-place of Mary March at Red Indian Lake. This 
would seem to point to the conclusion that these images or dolls 
interred with the dead had some religious or mystical signification. 
The idea that the welfare of the soul, and its reception in the unseen 
world, were influenced by the value and variety of the offerings in- 
terred with the body may have been held by the Beothuks, for in 
this instance the boy had been buried in his finest clothes, the deer- 
skin robe being fringed, and many carved ornaments decorated the 
border. 

Few Indian nations were free from a belief in the malignant 
powers of evil spirits, and a dread of their vindictiveness, which was 
so vivid as, in some cases, to embitter existence, and to drive 
whole tribes to actions of ‘folly and cruelty.’ A black man or devil, 
called ‘ Aich-mud-yim,’ was declared to have been seen at the great 
lake, and described as having a long beard and being dressed in 
beaver skins. 

The chief obstacle in deciding to what branch of the great Indian 
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family the Beothuks belonged, is the difficulty of tracing their 
language to acommon root. The vocabularies extant are principally 
derived from one taken in 1820 by the Rev. J. Leigh from a Red 
Indian woman called ‘ Demasduit,’ by the whites named Mary March ; 
and another obtained by Mr. Cormack, who traversed the country in 
1828. Cormack seems to have taken a lively interest in everything 
concerning the native Indians, and had good opportunity for studying 
them, as while he resided in Newfoundland, an Indian girl called 
Shannandithit was captured and lived for some time in St. John’s, 
a year of which she spent in Cormack’s house. She learnt a little 
English, but when we remember how difficult it is for educated 
persons to translate into a foreign tongue, we must allow for grave 
errors in a vocabulary acquired from an Indian whose language pro- 
bably had no term to convey the word she was called upon to translate. 
When Elliot was engaged on his Massachusetts Indian Bible, in 
working at the song of Deborah, he found a difficulty in rendering 
the passage ‘the mother of Sisera cried through the lattice.’ At 
length he called an Indian and described to him, as well as he could, 
a lattice window; but on further inquiry the missionary found that 
his translation, according to the assistance he had received from the 
Indian, would literally mean ‘the mother of Sisera looked through an 
eel-pot.’ The Indian, having no idea of any latticework except for 
eel-pots, supplied the only term with which he was acquainted. 


No Red Indian appears to have been seen in St. John’s till the 
time of Governor Gambier, when, in 1803, a woman was captured as 
she was paddling in a canoe to one of the small islands to take birds’ 
eggs. Her captor, in hopes of obtaining a reward, took her to the 
capital city. ‘The following account is given by the Rev. Mr. 
Anspach. 


She appeared to be about fifty years of age, very docile, and evidently different 
from all the tribes of Indians or savages of which we have any knowledge. She 
was of a copper colour, with black eyes and hair like the hair of a European. She 
showed a passionate fondness for children, Being introduced into a large assembly 
by Governor Gambier, never were astonishment and pleasure more strongly depicted 
in a human countenance than hers exhibited. After having walked through the 
room between the Governor and the General, whose gold ornaments and feathers 
seemed to attract her attention in a particular manner, she squatted on the floor, 
holding fast a bundle, in which were her fur clothes, which she would not suffer to 
be taken away from her. She was then placed in a situation from which she had 
a full view of the whole room, and on the instant lost her usual serious or melan- 
choly deportment. She looked at the musicians as if she wished to be near them 
A gentleman took her to the band, pointing to them at the same time ; she perfectly 
understood his meaning, went through the crowd, sat with them for a short time, 
and then expressed, in her way, a wish for retiring. She was everywhere treated 
with the greatest kindness, and appeared to be sensible of it. Being allowed to 
take in the shops whatever took her fancy, she showed a decided preference for 
bright colours, accepted what was giveny but she would not for a moment leave 
hold of har bundle, keenly resenting any attempt to take it from her. 

3 Q2 
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The authorities decided to send the woman back to her people, pro- 
vided with presents which it was hoped might conciliate them. The 
presents consisted of nails, fishing-lines, hand-saws, blankets, clasp 
knives, and such articles. It is melancholy to know that the man 
who captured and brought the woman to St. John’s—who for his 
trouble in the matter had already received fifty pounds—is supposed 
to have murdered his captive on the return journey to the interior, 
the crime being inspired by the desire of possessing himself of the 
trifling articles given by the Governor to the unfortunate woman. 
About 1809 Governor Holloway, who was anxious to open friendly 
relations with the Red Indians, after consultation with Lord Castle- 
reagh, the Colonial minister, who approved of the expedient, had a 
painting executed in England which represented Indians bringing furs, 
&c., to traffic with the English, who were offering blankets, hatchets, 
and trinkets in exchange. It was intended that this’ picture should 
be left, together with a few presents, in some suitable spot, where the 
natives would be sure to find it, and it was hoped that the contem- 
plation of such a work of art would convince the aborigines of the 
pacific intentions of the English Government. Lieutenant Spratt 
of the Royal Navy was entrusted with the charge of the expedi- 
tion and of the painting, but was unsuccessful in opening com- 
munications with the Indians, and returned with the picture to 
St. John’s. 

Demasduit, or Mary March, was taken by some men from Twillin- 
gate in 1819. These men surprised a party of Indians on the ice, and 
succeeded in capturing one of them, the rest taking to flight. The 
captive was Demasduit ; her husband—a tall, fine-looking Indian, 
seeing his wife a prisoner, turned back to come to her rescue, and 
was forthwith shot dead, and the men returned homewards with their 
prisoner. The poor woman, it afterwards appeared, left behind her 
an infant, which died a couple of days after the capture of its mother, 
who only survived her husband and child one year. 

The last Beothuks seen alive were taken prisoners in 1823. The 
account of their capture and arrival in St. John’s, I extract from the 
journal of the Rev. W. Wilson, a Wesleyan missionary. 


June 23, 1823.—Last week there were brought to this town three Red Indians, 
so-called, who are the aboriginal inhabitants of this island. They are all females, 
and their capture was accomplished in the following manner. 

In the month of March last, a party of men from the neighbourhood of Twillin- 
gate were in thecountry hunting for fur. The party went, two and two, in different 
directions. After a while one of these small parties saw, on a distant hill, a man 
coming towards them. Supposing him, while at a distance, to be one of their own 
party, they fired a powder gun to let their friends know their whereabouts. The 
Red Indian generally runs at the report of a musket; not so in the present in- 
stance. This man quickened his pace towards them. They now, from his gait and 
dress, discovered that he was an Indian, but thought he was a Mic-mac, and there- 
fore felt no anxiety. Soon they found their mistake, and ascertained that the 
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stranger was one of the Red Indians. He was approaching ina threatening attitude, 
with a large club in his hand. They now put themselves in a posture of defence, 
and beckoned the Indian to surrender. This was of no use; he came on with double 
fury, and when nearly at the muzzle of their guns, one of the men fired, and the 
Indian fell dead at his feet. As they had killed a man without any design or in- 
tention, they felt deeply concerned, and resolved at once to leave the hunting-ground 
and return home. In passing through a droke of woods, they came up with a 
wigwam, which they entered, and took three Indian females, which have since been 
found to be a mother and her two daughters. These women they brought to their 
own house, where they kept them until they could carry them to St. John’s, and 
receive the Government reward for bringing a Red captive Indian. The parties 
were brought to trial for shooting a man, but as there was no evidence against 
them they were acquitted. 

The women were first taken to Government House and, by order of his Excel- 
lency the Governor, a comfortable room in the court-house was assigned to them 
as a place of residence, where they were treated with every possible kindness. The 
mother is far advanced in life, but seems in good health. Beds were provided for 
them, but they did not understand their use, and slept on their deer-skins in the 
corner of the room. One of the daughters was ill, yet she would take no medicine. 
The doctor recommended phlebotomy, and a gentleman allowed a vein to be opened 
in his arm, to show her that there was no intention to kill her; but this was to no 
purpose, for when she saw the lancet brought near her own arm, both she and her 
companions got into a state of fury, so that the doctor had to desist. Her sister 
was in good health. She seemed about twenty-two years of age. Ifshe had ever 
used red ochre about her person, there was then no sign of it in her face. Her 
complexion was swarthy, not unlike the Mic-macs; her features were handsome ; 
she had a tall, fine figure, and stood nearly six feet high ; and such a beautiful set 
of teeth I do not know that I ever saw in a human head. In her manner she was 
bland, affable, and affectionate. I showed her my watch; she put it to her ear, 
and was amused with its tick, A gentleman put a looking-glass before her, and 
her grimaces were most extraordinary ; but when a black-lead pencil was put into 
her hand, and a piece of paper laid upon the table, she was in raptures. She made 
a few marks on the paper, apparently to try the pencil; then in one flourish she 
drew a deer perfectly, and, what is most surprising, she began at the tip of the tail. 
One persun pointed to his fingers and counted ten, which she repeated in good 
English ; but when she had numbered all her fingers, her English was exhausted, 
and her numeration, if numeration it were, was in the Bceothic tongue. This 
person, whose Indian name is Shanandithit, is thought to be the wife of the man who 
was shot. The old woman was morose, and had the look and action of a savage. 
She would sit all day on the floor with a deer-skin shaw] on, and looked with dread 
or hatred upon everyone that entered the court-house. When we came away 
Shanandithit kissed all the company, shook hands with us, and distinctly repeated 
‘ good-bye.’ 

After a few weeks the women were sent back to where they had 
been taken, but when the boat landed them on the beach and was 
about to leave them, they cried, they screamed, and rushed into the 
water after the boat, so they were taken to Twillingate till the 
pleasure of the Government concerning them could be known. Be- 
fore long the sick girl died, and the mother did not live long after 
her, but Shannandithit survived for some years, and died in the 
hospital at St. John’s. From her it was understood that the reason 
she and her mother and sister had been so unwilling to return to 
their own people was that, having been for some time amongst the 
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white men regarded by their tribe as deadly enemies, they would be 
put to death as traitors. 

» . The man supposed to have been Shannandithit’s husband was in 
reality her uncle. The family had been driven by want of food to the 
sea-coast to look for shell-fish. At that time the tribe had dwindled 
down to a very few individuals, and the fate of the remnant of the 
race is wrapped in mystery. 

No doubt the Red Indians retaliated on the fishermen and 
settlers in many instances. Driven from his fishing grounds, robbed 
of his lands, his kinsmen shot down like wild beasts, what wonder 
that the despairing Beothuk, lurking amid the surrounding bushes, 
when he got the chance stealthily let fly his arrows at the encroach- 
ing white man, who possibly, in cold blood, had murdered the 
Indian’s wife or child ? 

As no attempt had ever been made to Christianise, or even to civilise, 
them, the sin could not be laid to their charge. When a tardy con- 
science awoke as to the treatment of the Red Indians, like most tardy 
consciences it came too late. The wrongs of the Beothuks had been 
too many and too deep for them ever again to trust the white man. 
In silence they passed away, and the solemn pine-forests and desolate 
barrens of Newfoundland alone know the secret of the doom of those 
who have been termed the ‘ most forlorn of all human creatures.’ 


EpitH BLAKE. 





THE 
PROTEST AGAINST OVER-EXAMINATION. 
A REPLY. 


I. 


A REACTION of public feeling in this country against the abuses of 
our Examination system was not only natural, but inevitable. The 
Protest, however, published in the last number of this Review, on 
‘the sacrifice of education to examination,’ has manifestly overshot 
the mark, and erred in another way. 

It is surely a libel on the -teaching and the teachers of this 
country—and on the officials of our public departments, as well as the 
examiners appointed by them—to say that children are regarded as 
‘suitable instruments for earning government money,’ and that boys 
are ‘trained for scholarships as horses are trained for races.’ There 
is no one, the whole educational community over, who has ever es- 
poused the doctrine that the main end of education is to win a money 
prize, or a professional post ;.and there are very few—even amongst 
the satirised ‘ crammers ’—who act as if it were so. That there are 
things needing reform in our present examination-system none are 
more conscious than the examiners themselves; but we must re- 
member what gave rise to that system, what it was a beneficent 
reaction from, how it has been necessitated by the throng of com- 
petitors for every post in the country that is open to merit, and how, 
if the elementary education of the cotintry advances as it has done 
—and hundreds continue to rise from the ranks, and seek admission 
into spheres that used to be closed against them—we must have some 
examination-test to sift the better from the worse. 

It is much more common, as this discussion shows, to have a keen 
eye for existing defects, than the constructive instinct to devise a 
remedy. The'Protest, it humbly appears to me, is full of com- 
monplaces which no one denies, while it exaggerates the defects 
it points out. Everyone admits that physical education must be 
attended to at school ; but a very forcible plea might be advanced 
that there is too much rather than too little of it. In some schools 
it is the main thing attended to, and the cases of over-pressure and 
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physical collapse due to examinations that lave enfeebled the brain 
and injured the balance of the candidate’s faculties, might be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. That our present system tends to 
make education all of one type, and that our teachers cannot teach 
freely, but must work in a groove with these examinations in view 
at the end of it, is another exaggeration. To work according to a 
plan prescribed by wise educational authorities is certainly better 
than random desultoriness, and the chance stimulus of a teacher left 
delightfully free to select his methods, and to vary them by way of 
experiment, with no regulations to conform to. Whatever may be 
the case in our sister isle politically, it is far better for a teacher to 
be ‘ coerced’ by examinations than to have educational ‘home-rule’ 
in every district of the country: better to have the ‘rhythmic drill’ 
that will give us good battalions in school-time, than to have the 
iron rigour afterwards, when it should give place to the autonomy of 
adult life. It isa vast mistake, however, to suppose that it is im- 
possible for a wise teacher, while working with an examination in 
view, to make his teaching a source of delight to every pupil he 
instructs. The ever fresh joy in the acquisition of knowledge may 
even be increased while the work of the class, or of the tutor, is 
directed along a channel at the end of which an examination test 
awaits the student. It comes to this, that the feeling which Keats 
had on first-looking into Chapman’s ‘Homer ’—the joy akin to that 
of ‘ the watcher of the skies when a new planet swims into his ken ’— 
may accompany, and does constantly co-exist with, the race for an 
examination. 

It is a serious matter, as Professor Max Miiller reminds us, that 
many youths after six years at a public school fail to pass the ‘ Re- 
sponsions ’ examination on entering college; but the true inference 
from the humiliating fact is, not that the latter examination is neces- 
sarily bad, but that an examination equivalent to it should be pre- 
viously passed at school, and that the student’s time at college 
should be free and uninterrupted for study, without the prospect of that 
lesser examination before him. Asto those whohave taken a university 
degree, but cannot pass into the Civil Service of the country without 
subsequent study and fresh examination, it has yet to be proved 
that it is best for candidates to go direct from the universities into 
the public service, and that subsequent special training is bad. It 
would seem, that if the university lays the basis of general culture, 
a special professional training, outside the university, should follow 
it ; and that if examination be desirable, during the years of under- 
graduate life, there should also be examination afterwards, more 
especially if there be a multitude of competitors amongst whom to 
choose. It is curious that when Mr. Max Miiller hints of a remedy 
for the evils which we all deplore, he actually proposes another 
examination. He would have students divided into two classes; and, 
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for the many, ‘the examinations might remain what they are now,’ 
while for the select few, who read for honours, he would have only two 
examinations—one at matriculation, and another at the close of the 
last term at the university. That the examiners should be men of 
some standing and experience—not youths fresh from college them- 
selves—and that they should not be the same persons who have 
taught the candidates, is incontestable. 

Although some teachers may forget the ultimate end in the tem- 
porary means, and sacrifice education to examination, this is not the 
fault of the existing system, and it need never occur under it, if the 
examiners are wise, the examinations fewer, and a few reforms made 
in the direction of greater elasticity. If the teaching ofa college tutor, 
or a university lecturer, be all directed to the passing of an exami- 
nation, this will assuredly destroy its interest alike to the teacher 
and the taught; but there is no reason, even as things now stand, 
that it should be so; and if the examiners are wise, those candidates 
will pass highest who have made least preparation along the groove 
of the crammers, and who have studied their subjects with least 
thought of the tests that are to follow. But how are we to insure a 
careful, continuous, and thorough mastery of subjects—that mastery 
which is the reward of education—without some test of its thorough- 
ness, applied by others than those who have taught the pupils ? 

Let the battery be directed against the vicious methods of 
examination only, against the kind of papers sometimes set by young 
examiners—papers which test out-of-the-way and excessively special- 
ised information, rather than discover a mastery of principles—and, 
if necessary, let it be turned against the examiners, who look toa 
showy knowledge of ‘ points,’ rather than to clear insight and mental 
grasp. Probably fewer questions should be printed, as a guide to 
the professional coaches. On the other hand, the publicity of these 
questions is a guarantee to the world of the character of the exa- 
mination. But an examiner can very easily outwit the crammer, 
and gauge the knowledge and the capacity that underlie a mass of 
information. To prevent an inexperienced examiner from setting 
questions, on lines altogether wide of the teaching given to the 
examinees, it might be possible to extend a system in use in the 
Universities of Scotland—where the teaching Professors are asso- 
ciated with extramural Examiners, who are jointly responsible for the 
questions set and the verdict given. If an examination is con- 
ducted by the teacher alone, it may possibly be perfunctory ; if it 
is exclusively ‘the work of an expert who has not taught, it may 
diverge into by-paths, and deal with irrelevant side-issues. 

But what our critics all ignore is the fact that the existing 
system, with all its defects, is the best that has as yet been evolved, 
and that they have really nothing to put in its place. How are we 
to deal on any other system, with the vast mass of eager competitors 
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for the public services of the country, and for every avenue open to 
them in professional life ? This crowd of applicants has never had a 
parallel before, and we must—i.e. the .country must—have some 
means of obtaining the fittest. Natural selection will not do it. We 
must artificially guide and adjust the selection. We are surely not 
going to return to the ‘good old days’ of blind patronage and 
partisan appointments. How, then, are we to discover the best men 
and to reject the worst? We are told that in the matter of selecting 
candidates for more private appointments, a sensible man ‘could see 
each candidate once or twice alone, for an hour or two, talk quietly 
to him, get him to talk quietly, leave him to write a short piece, set 
him to do a piece of actual work, try him backwards and forwards 
in spontaneous unexpected ways, as the quality of each candidate 
seemed to suggest. He would not burden himself with more than 
four or five candidates at atime. At the end of a week, a sensible 
man could perfectly make up his mind which of the four or five was 
the best fitted for the particular work required, and he would almost 
certainly be right.’ But is it supposed—does any ‘sensible man’ 
suppose—that anything resembling this even in the faintest degree 
is possible, with four to five thousand candidates for the public 
services, or for university degrees, without such a multiplication of 
examiners as would horrify those who have signed the Protest, and 
such a time spent upon them as would extend to years instead of 
weeks? The comparison is utterly beside the mark. 

If, then, we are not to return to the old system of patronage, 
and not to increase our staff of examiners, the true reform seems to 
lie in the lessening of the number of examinations, and in making 
them more elastic. Even more important than the diminution of their 
number is the improvement of their quality, so that they may be more 
wisely planned and more naturally arranged—arranged, I say again, 
so as to outwit mere crammers. Another reform is in the direction 
of prescribing fewer books to be examined upon (which invariably 
leads the candidate to supply himself with ‘ abstracts,’ ‘ summaries,’ or 
‘ points ’), and to prescribe swljects instead. Of course candidates will 
ask for guidance, and some books—those of recognised and standard 
value in the departments—may be recommended, but the questions 
set should not be on the books exclusively; so that the evil which 
Mr. Harrison so cleverly describes as ‘ the diabolical knack of spotting 
*‘ questions” in the books one reads’ may be counterworked. In 
addition to this, if the examiner invariably sets more questions than 
it is allowable to attempt to answer, so as to give an option to the 
candidate in selecting those he prefers; if he takes care that some 
of his questions are a test of originality and insight, while others 
test learning and range of knowledge; and if, in his appraising of 
the papers, he gives full value to every kind of ability shown, but 
least to the display of superficial feats of memory, a substantial 
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reform would be effected. A further reform would consist in allow- 
ing the examinees, in most cases, to advance by easy stages, to let 
them pass in one subject at a time, and let it count towards the 
final result, without necessitating a simultaneous passing in other 
subjects. This would certainly relieve the existing pressure quite 
as much as widening the range of subjects would do it, and permit- 
ting the examinees to select with more freedom from a variety of 
optional subjects—not confining their work to obligatory ones. 

It is far easier to criticise defect than to appraise merit; and I 
am sure that the vast gain to this country which has resulted from 
its examination system could be attested in an equally powerful 
manner as this Protest against it has been. It would be quite: as 
much to the point—and not to tke point—if a list of persons who 
approve of examinations, ‘ accompanied by certain reservations,’ were 
drawn up and circulated, as to publish a list of those who disapprove 
of them, ‘ subject to reservation.’ 

Can any one, who knows what the work of our Universities or 
Colleges was before our examinations were systematised, doubt that the 
gain has been very real incertain directions ? and that the vast majority 
of those who have come to the front by Examinations have in future 
life sustained the promise of their youth? Can any one doubt that the 
existence of the subsequent examinations that follow those of school— 
University Local Examinations, Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
&c.—has been an immense, an orderly, and a valuable stimulus to the 
whole primary education of the country ? Grant that out of the chaos 
of the previous system (or rather want of system) clever boys, boys of 
undoubted genius, rose more rapidly to the top—boys who were 
not ground in the mill of competitive examinations; but what of 
‘the many’ in those days? what of the average? what of the masses ? 
The clever few rose to eminence ; the many were the steps of the 
ladder on which they rose. But now there are ten competitors for 
every one, and a hundred for every ten, that used to be. The simple 
fact is, if we could provide otherwise, and better, for our ever-increas- 
ing surplus population, there would be less outcry against our present 
educational methods and appliances. 

Those who have signed this Protest seem to think that the 
best substitute for the ever-grinding mill of an examination system 
is some practical test of fitness for professional life and for the 
public services. But howis this to be obtained? The only avail- 
able test of fitness, at the stage at which the candidates stand, 
is an intellectual one; and by testing intellectual fitness we can 
indirectly test other things along withit. It may reveal the presence 
of other latent qualifications for office or preferment. To accustom 
the general mind of the country to the notion that our educational 
methods can dispense with examination tests, and to disparage these 

tests, is the reverse of healthful teaching: and it may very safely 
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be affirmed that to adjust a system by which the fittest candidates 
would be chosen for the public service without examination, will be 
found as arduous a task, and as impracticable in result, as the selection 
of those who were to occupy their respective posts in Plato’s Republic 
or in the Phalanstery of Fourier. 

WILLIAM KNIGHT. 
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II. 


I wouLD first point out that, whether the statements made in the 
Protest are right or wrong, they constitute an attack on interests far 
wider than even those embraced by the Octopus of the examination 
system. The Protest is, when its grounds and allegations are scru- 
tinised, nothing less than a protest against certain facts and tenden- 
cies which seem to characterise our modern English life as a whole. 
What is the description given of the ‘more subtle evils’ of the 
present competitive system? They are (p. 619) ‘the cultivation of 
a quick superficiality and power of cleverly skimming a subject .. . 
the desire to appear to know rather than to know, the forming of 
judgment on great matters where judgment should come later. . . 
the dependence upon highly skilled guidance, the belief in artifices 
and formulated answers.’ 

Could a more scathing and yet, at the same time, more accurate 
description be given of the methods of many of our public men and 
their supporters throughout the country? Do we not know their 
hurry, their half-knowledge, their eye to the main chance, their 
public omniscience, their private ‘ dependence upon the highly skilled 
guidance’ of this or that leader? And do not the words of the Pro- 
test regarding ‘the forming of judgment on great matters where 
judgment should come later,’ remind us that we have deliberately 
postponed the education of the classes, whose votes now rule the 
country, to the measures passed for their enfranchisement? Again, 
could the true spirit of good citizenship be more appropriately de- 
fined than in the following words, applied by the Protest to that 
love of knowledge for its own sake which the examination system is 
accused of killing—‘ the desire to get knowledge (swhaudi political) 
for the sake of understanding the world in which the young student 
has to live, the marvellous forces amongst which he has to act, the 
humanity of which he forms part’? 

Further on, our Protestants denounce the sacrifice of men of 
higher aspirations ‘to the inferior-minded . . . who can only be 
tempted to follow Knowledge because she means a sum of money, 
the public triumph of a successful class, or the gaining of a place.’ 
Are these inferior minds peculiar to the world of education? Are the 
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many members of Parliament who have signed the Protest equally 
contemptuous of the periodical outcry for paying members of Parlia- 
ment, and of the doctrine, which revives after every general elec- 
tion, that ‘the spoils belong to the victors ’? 

Again, we have the complaint (p. 618), that, under competition, 
‘all education tends to be of the same type,’ that ‘no more unfortu- 
nate tendency could be imagined,’ because ‘ uniformity means arrest 
of growth and consequent decay; diversity means life, growth, and 
adaptation without limit.’ True enough, but let us remember that 
the England of 1888 is more purely democratic than France, Switzer- 
land, or the United States. The democratic spirit makes its chief 
boast of levelling inequalities, of abolishing exceptions, privileges, 
and distinctions of all kinds, of merging individual status in the 
ranks of the mass. It is impatient of the very existence of schools 
and universities which adhere tothe ancient ways and studies. And 
now two Oxford Professors have spoken. Professor Max Miiller tells 
us that the England of the competitive age is full of equally worthy 
mediocrities, but ‘is Josing its intellectual athletes’ and ‘ born leaders 
of men.’ Professor Freeman, assuredly no political Tory, speaks re- 
gretfully (p. 643) of ‘the older subjects where something of the better 
tradition of the past is still kept up,’ of ‘the traditions of better 
times, times when men read great books with a tutor, instead of 
filling note-books with the tips of a crammer.’ Do none of our old- 
fashioned politicians make similar complaints ? 

As regards the universities, our democracy is proud of having 
successfully ‘ nationalised’them? In the ‘ better times’ of Professor 
Freeman, democracy called them ‘clerical preserves’ and ‘ museums 
of the dead languages.’ The change is now complete. The classical 
and mathematical monopolies have ceased. Subjects of study are 
varied ad infinitum. So far for the studies; now for the students, 
Many very poor men are in residence, men whose presence would 
have been impossible but for the pecuniary support of some scholar- 
ship—secured, very possibly, by a permanent sacrifice of health. If 
Professor Harrison holds that such men have no business at Oxford 
and Cambridge, let him say so, instead of ridiculing the ‘ Mill’ which 
is to them ‘bread and butter for life,’ and let Professor Freeman 
join him in saying so, before denouncing ‘a first-class with its 
pecuniary value.’ 

I would, in short, have it recognised that the competitive 
system, with all its many imperfections, is merely the educational 
manifestation of the democratic movement in general. ‘La carriére 
ouverte,’ says Professor Max Miiller. ‘ Give every man a fair chance,’ 
says democracy. The effect of frequent general elections (and some 
would have them annual or triennial) on statesmanship is precisely 
that which, according to the Protest, is exercised by examinations on 
*the best teaching.’ ‘The teacher,’ we read, ‘ loses his own intelligent 
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self-direction . . . as he is constantly controlled by the sense of the 
coming examination, in which, of cowrse, he wishes his pupils to 
succeed. Similarly, the statesman cannot work out a definite or con- 
tinuous policy, as he is constantly controlled by the sense that his 
opponents may force on a general election, in which, of course, he 
wishes his party to succeed.’ (The italics are my own.) 

I have no wish to dwell unduly on this parallel between the 
education and the politics of to-day. But those who so unsparingly 
condemn the competitive system cannot be allowed to make it the 
scapegoat for sins which belong, as I hold, to the spirit of the age. 
In every department of modern life there is one and the same 
feature—a wild anxiety to secure an immediate result, however mis- 
leading or intrinsically mischievous that result may be. 

And now a word on the actual faults of the examination system, 
a system of which I have myself had an active and varied experience, 
both as patient and as operator. That examinations are too frequent, 
that we pull up the plant so often that it has little time to grow, 
that there is very much bad or perfunctory examining, that exami- 
ners, whether bad or good, work under a hot pressure of time (which 
is, by the way, not of their own creating), that viva voce examina- 
tions are a farce unless there be a liberal allowance of time—all 
these facts are indisputably true. But the signatories of the Protest 
have dwelt rather on effect than on cause. 

Examinations are necessarily frequent, because the number of exa- 
minees is growing as it were, by leaps and bounds. Whence comes the 
increase of examinees? Not only from the general increase of the 
population, but from a special increase due to that growing hatred 
for manual labour which is fostered by cheap schooling, cheap print- 
ing, and cheap politics. Crowds of candidates, with constitutions 
enfeebled by bad food and want of care in infancy, are now en- 
gaging in educational competitions, which are far more trying to 
them than any handicraft would have been. The poorer tissue of 
these, which we may call the ill-fed classes, cannot stand the strain. 
Hence the victims whose physical collapse is deplored in the Pro- 
test. Let us not forget, here, that the advocates of ‘ free’ education 
for the children of the people have now extended their demand to 
‘free’ dinners. Educational pressure is death to the half-fed body. 
Now that the same test is being applied to all classes, it is becoming 
manifest that the children of the so-called ‘ privileged’ orders have 
had something more than privilege on their side. Next, the Women’s 
Rights movement has now subjected women to the tests once 
peculiar tomen. They have answered to the new call in enormous 
numbers. These numbers were lately accounted for, by a leading 
‘educational’ journal, by reference to the fact that the number of 
women now brought up ‘ with the tastes and habits of gentlewomen,’ 
is indefinitely increasing. Three years’ experience of the female 
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candidates for certificates in French, at the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, enables me to say that a large part of them were obviously in- 
tended by Nature to work with their hands only. 

A multiplicity of examinations involves a multitude of examiners. 
Every class of officials contains good, bad, and indifferent men. An 
increase of the class made to meet a sudden growth of work will, very 
probably, admit more bad and indifferent men than good. There is 
at present no time of probation for examiners; they enter at once 
into full work. Professor Harrison speaks most generously of the 
attempts of many examiners to do their duty, and to do it well. 
But the outside world has but one feeling about them, that of in- 
considerate anxiety to get a result from them. ‘Give examiners,’ 
says the Professor, ‘ more time, more discretion, more room!’ But 
who, in modern England, has either time, or discretion, or room? 
Examiners have many masters. Take the general element of hurry 
out of our life of to-day, and then perhaps the examinees, and the 
parents who have had them hastily crammed with the Liebig’s 
Extract of Knowledge, and the public and private dispensers of the 
employment which is the reward of success in the examination, will 
combine to grant the Professor’s prayer. In the next place, exami- 
ners, according to Professor Max Miiller, are, as a rule, too young. 
With great deference, I answer that age has much less to do with 
the question than constitutional and mental fitness. No examiner, 
whatever his age, is fit for his post unless he has, in some degree at 
least, the judicial faculty. A man who has looked over very many 
competitive exercises is not, on that account only, an ‘ experienced’ 
examiner in the true sense of the word. Schoolmasters and 
college tutors, who have passed all their lives among ‘ examinees ’ 
and their work, are often the very worst of examiners. This is so 
(1) because the disciplinary and instructive faculties are more com- 
monly found in them than the judicial faculty; (2) because they 
know the personalities and circumstances of the bulk of their exami- 
nees too well. This knowledge often adopts a stereotyped form at 
an early period in the connection of boy and master. The boy’s 
character and abilities may have profoundly changed with years, but 
the tutor’s idea of him may, and often does, remain unchanged. A 
boy who had undergone such a change, and who had just secured 
’ the chief scholarsbip of his school, was, some years ago, thus addressed 
by his tutor, a most kindly man and a very ripe scholar: ‘If I had 
had an idea that you were capable of getting that thing, I should 
have worked much harder with you.’ The examiners in that case 
were outsiders, and knew none of the candidates. 

Space is limited, and I can only deal with two more points. 
Professor Freeman is horrified by the idea of a ‘tutorial profession.’ 
So am I, but the profession exists. A young Cambridge tutor lately 
expressed to me his sure and certain hope that the entire available 
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revenues of his college would eventually support members of that 
profession—-and their wives and children. Again, we have (p. 621) 
a protest against devoting corporate endowments to scholarships and 
fellowships, ‘when they might be applied to increasing teaching- 
power, attracting men of high and varied learning as teachers to the 
Universities,’ &c., &ce. For ‘ teaching-power ’ read ‘tutorial profes- 
sion,’ and you have the grounds of my Cambridge friend’s hope. As 
for the ‘men of high and varied learning,’ is this not our old friend 
‘Endowment of Research’ in a slightly altered dress? Have we not 
already enough eminent and well-paid, but class-less Professors, living 
upon the dwindling revenues of Alma Mater ? 

One word more on the substitutes for competition which are 
rather vaguely hinted at than solidly formulated in the Protest and 
its three appendices. Our common problem is to distribute 100 posts 
among 1,000 candidates, so as to secure the best men. The Protest 
itself protests ‘against the assigning of Government positions by 
competition ;’ but here Professors Max Miiller and Harrison break 
away absolutely from the document which they have signed. So 
here, according to them, competition is unassailable in practice. 
Professor Harrison further abandons the elementary schools to their 
fate. What then, to take the-Civil Service Examinations, is the 
substitute ? ‘Appointment by patronage is too much, for human nature,’ 
says Professor Max Miiller, referring to the former’ patronage of great 
men. Are we to substitute the patronage of our two great political 
parties? There is certainly American precedent for the course, and 
our own election ery of ‘ the spoils to the victors’ is in the same order 
of ideas. But let us recognise the fact that between competition and 
nomination, alias patronage, there is no workable compromise. The 
system of nomination was, by some unworthy persons, so used as 
to quarter on the public services men whose only claim lay in their 
patrons’ good will. The system died very hard, and there may be 
life in it even yet. Whether on the whole it provided us with bad 
public servants, is a question I should be very sorry to affirm in a hurry, 
but that patronage would revive if competition were abolished, or even 
modified, is, to my mind, beyond argument. The Protestants would 
select public servants ‘on public grounds,’ and by ‘ practical test,’ 
from candidates who reach ‘a certain standard of excellence.’ Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller advocates ‘a gradual change of competitive into 
qualifying examinations.’ I reply that, unless the standard of 
‘ qualification’ is so high as practically to involve a severe competition 
between those’ who reach it and those who do not reach it, the 
number of persons ‘qualified’ will always very largely exceed the vacant 
posts. Is the next step to draw lots? And what are the ‘public 
grounds’ upon which some ‘ qualified’ persons are to be selected and 
others rejected—grounds which we presume will have, in these days 
of party recrimination, to be successfully purged of all political 
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motive? And what are the ‘practical tests’ to be? Are we to let 
loose our army of ‘ qualified’ persons on some Public Department, like 
the apprentices of a country dentist among the farmers ona market day ? 
Let us recognise facts. Let us reduce our examinations in number if 
possible, let us carefully select our examiners, pay them well, and 
give them as much time as we can. But do not let us talk of 
abolishing or revolutionising competition. It is part and parcel of 
our democratic Constitution, and must stand or fall with it. 


HAROLD ARTHUR PERRY. 
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II. 


To the Epitor of THe NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Sir,—Your new departure and crusade against competitive examina- 
tions seems to me to have a very lame and impotent following. 

Let me state the following facts, which should go far to disprove 
your case. 

I have been successful in two open competitions: the appoint- 
ments were for the Indian and Home Services, with 1,000/. and 500/. 
per annum respectively—the highest ever given direct in open com- 
petition. ; 

I trust it will not be misunderstood when I say that Iam the 
only person who has gained TWo open competitions, and I claim 
therefore a right to speak in the defence of the system. 

Because, firstly, I left a small London day-school at fourteen years 
of age, and taught myself all I know after that in the evenings and 
anyhow ; but I never had an hour’s ‘ coaching’ or ‘ cramming’ from 
any one, and I was so poor that I never had the slightest interest or 
influence used in my favour in my life, and I did not even get a 
nomination for an appointment, which is simply a mockery of a fair 
and open competition. 

I think it physically and mentally impossible to ‘cram’ as it is 
called, ‘ with a ten days’ memory,’ &c. &c., ad nauseam, because the 
mind of my fellow man is not like the liver of a goose, and it is mere 
abuse to detract from the merit of the successful competitors by such 
clipped-foxtail kind of argument—for the other foxes will have none 
of it. The jibes and sneers of the whole genus of Tite Barnacles 
will not prove a crammed man to be rammed so intellectually tight 
that he incontinently ‘ busts up’ as soon as the cram ceases, and that 
they, the ever-victorious Tite Barnacles, are better men than those 
selected by competition, in consequence of adhering to the Red 
Tape Office with all the tenacity due to their low scale of intellectual 
vitality, and to the low jobbery and backstairs patronage by which 
they crawled into their ten-to-four sinecures. 

Dickens might well have called the creatures the O’Mac Tite Bar- 
nacles—because the electoral difficulties in Celtic districts of the 
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Disunited Kingdom of Lesser Britain have filled our services with 
Celtic O’Macs of a type that the nation will regret in the hour of need 
when no English need apply. 

To be brief, however, let me add a remedy for all the objections 
to the system of Competition v. Patronage, viz. let the examiners 
themselves be selected by OPEN competition. 

Then we shall no more hear the laments of those who cannot 
‘ wub two ideales togevah,’ and who call it ‘cramming ’-if any one 
else scores higher than they do in examinations. I am too busy to 
go into the self-evident deductions from the foregoing. 

I will, however, add this farewell shot, with advice to those who 
have gained open competitions, viz.: Directly you are appointed, 
resign. You will then be able, with your proved abilities, to make a 
much better position for yourself out of her Majesty’s Services than in 
them. Verb. sap. To say nothing of the very unfair conditions of 
the life, the O’Macs will make it hot for the average Englishman— 
too hot to hold him, in fact. 

Let him rather try and get up a company entitled England for 
Englishmen, Unlimited. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. TEMPLE Humpurey, 
Mem. Inst, C.E. 
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